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HtKKACE 


The hulk of tins volume contains an English transla¬ 
tion of Karl Marx’s main philosophical work, published 
for the first time in the United States 1 . Obviously, this 
publication is of importance, if for no other reason than 
that it will acquaint the American public with one of 
t ho major works of post-Hegelian philosophy, hitherto 
unknown in the English-speaking world. 

Marx’s philosophy, like much of existentialist think¬ 
ing, represents a protest against man’s alienation, his loss 
of himself and his transformation into a thing; it is a 
movement against the dehumanization and automatiza¬ 
tion of man inherent in the development of Western 
industrialism. It is ruthlessly critical of all "answers” to 
the problem of human existence which try to present 
solutions by negating or camouflaging the dichotomies 
inherent in man’s existence. Marx’s philosophy is rooted 
in the humanist Western philosophical tradition, which 
reaches from Spinoza through the French and German 
enlightenment philosophers of the eighteenth century 
to Goethe and Hegel, and the very essence of which is 
concern for man and the realization of his potentialities. 

For Marx’s philosophy, which has found its most 
articulate expression in the Economic and Philosophical 
Manuscripts , the central issue is that of the existence of 
the real individual man, who is what he does , and whose 
"nature” unfolds and reveals itself in history. But in con¬ 
trast to Kierkegaard and others, Marx sees man in his 

1 An earlier translation into English, made in Russia, has 
been on sale in England since 1959. In Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Marxism and Freedom, Bookman Associates, New York, 1958, 
some parts of the Philosophical Manuscripts (a little less than 
one half of what is published here) were for the first time trans¬ 
lated and published in the United States. 
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full concreteness as a member of a given society and of 
a given class, aided in his development by society, and 
at the same time its captive. The full realization of mans 
humanity and his emancipation from the social forces 
that imprison him is bound up, for Marx, with the recog¬ 
nition of these forces, and with social change based on 
this recognition. 

Marx’s philosophy is one of protest; it is a protest 
imbued with faith in man, in his capacity to liberate him¬ 
self, and to realize his potentialities. This faith is a trait 
of Marx’s thinking that was characteristic of the Western 
mood from the late Middle Ages to the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and which is so rare today. For this very reason, to 
many readers who are infected with the contemporary 
spirit of resignation and the revival of the concept of 
original sin (in Niebuhrian or Freudian terms), Marx’s 
philosophy will sound dated, old-fashioned, utopian— 
and for this reason, if not for others, they will reject the 
voice of faith in man’s possibilities, and of hope in his 
capacity to become what he potentially is. To others, 
however, Marxs philosophy will be a source of new in¬ 
sight and hope. 

I believe that hope and new insight transcending the 
narrow limits of the positivistic-mechanistic thinking of 
social science today are needed, if the West is to emerge 
alive from this century of trial. Indeed while Western 
thought from the thirteenth to the nineteenth century 
(or, perhaps, to be exact, up to the outbreak of the First 
World War in 1914) was one of hope, a hope rooted 
in Prophetic and Greek-Roman thought, the last forty 
years have been years of increasing pessimism and hope¬ 
lessness. The average person runs for shelter; he tries to 
escape from freedom and he seeks for security in the lap 
of the big state and the big corporation. If we are not 
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nlilt* to emerge from this hopelessness, we may still go on 
I hi tt lime on I he basis of our material strength, but in 
the long historical perspective the West will be con- 
ilemned lo physical or spiritual extinction. 

(heat as is the importance of Marx’s philosophy as a 
• mn e of philosophical insight and as an antidote against 
the mi rent—veiled or open—mood of resignation, there is 
nut it her reason, hardly less important, for its publication 
In the United States at this time. The world is tom today 
between two rival ideologies—that of “Marxism” and that 
nl < aipitalism.” While in the United States “Socialism” is 
ii word on the Devil’s tongue and not one that recom- 
niends itself, the opposite is true in the rest of the world. 
Not only do Russia and China use the term “socialism” 
to make their systems attractive, but most Asian and 
Alricun countries are deeply attracted by the ideas of 
Marxist socialism. To them socialism and Marxism are 
appealing not only because of the economic achievements 
o! Russia and China, but because of the spiritual ele¬ 
ments of justice, equality and universality which are 
inherent in Marxist socialism (rooted in the Western 
spiritual tradition). While the truth is that the Soviet 
Union is a system of a conservative state capitalism and 
not the realization of Marxian socialism, and while China 
negates, by the means she employs, that emancipation 
of the individual person which is the very aim of social¬ 
ism, they both use the attraction of Marxist thought to 
recommend themselves to the peoples of Asia and Africa. 
And how do American public opinion and official policy 
react? We do everything to support the Russian-Chinese 
claim by heralding that their system is “Marxist,” and 
by identifying Marxism and socialism with Soviet state 
capitalism and Chinese totalitarianism. By confronting 
the uncommitted masses of the world with the alterna- 
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tive between “Marxism” and “socialism” on the one hand, 
and capitalism on the other, (or, as we usually put it, 
between slavery and freedom” or free enterprise) we 
give the Soviet Union and the Chinese Communists as 
much support as we possibly can in the battle for the 
minds of men. 

The alternatives for the underdeveloped countries, 
whose political development will be decisive for the next 
hundred years, are not capitalism and socialism, but 
totalitarian socialism and Marxist humanist socialism, as 
it tends to develop in various different forms in Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Egypt, Burma, Indonesia, etc. The West has 
much to offer as a leader of such a development for the 
former colonial nations; not only capital and technical 
advice, but also the Western humanist tradition of which 
Marxist socialism is the upshot; the tradition of man’s 
freedom, not only from, but his freedom to —to develop 
his own human potentialities, the tradition of human 
dignity and brotherhood. But clearly, in order to exercise 
this influence and in order to understand the Russian 
and Chinese claims, we must understand Marx’s thought 
and must discard the ignorant and distorted picture of 
Marxism which is current in American thinking today. 
It is my hope that this volume will be a step in that 
direction. 

I have tried in my introduction to present Marx’s con¬ 
cept of man in a simple (not, I trust, oversimplified) 
way, because his style makes his writings not always easy 
to understand, and I hope that the introduction will be 
helpful to most readers for an understanding of Marx’s 
text. I have refrained from presenting my disagreements 
with Marx s thinking, because there are few as far as his 
humanist existentialism is concerned. A number of dis¬ 
agreements do exist concerning his sociological and econ¬ 
omic theories, some of which I have expressed in previous 
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« -" 1 They refer mainly to the fact that Marx failed to 
11 dm degree to which capitalism was capable of modi¬ 
fying 11 self and thus satisfying the economic needs of 
industrialized nations, his failure to see clearly enough 
the dangers of bureaucratization and centralization, and 
to envisage the authoritarian systems which could emerge 
« alternatives to socialism. But since this book deals 
nnly with Marx’s philosophical and historical thought, 
it is not the place to discuss the controversial points 
of his economic and political theory. 

I lowever, criticism of Marx is something quite differ¬ 
ent 1 1 om the customary fanatical or condescending judg¬ 
ment so characteristic of present-day utterances about 
him I am convinced that only if we understand the real 
moiining of Marxist thought, and hence can differentiate 
it from Russian and Chinese pseudo-Marxism, will we be 
able to understand the realities of the present-day world 
mid be prepared to deal realistically and constructively 
with their challenge. I hope that this volume will con¬ 
tribute not only to a greater understanding of Marx’s 
humanist philosophy, but also that it will help to diminish 
the irrational and paranoid attitude that sees in Marx a 
devil and in socialism a realm of the devil. 

While the Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts 
institute the main part of this volume, I have included 
also small sections of other philosophical writings by 
Marx to round out the picture. The only larger section I 
have added comprises various statements dealing with 
I lie person of Marx, and which also have never before 
been published in the United States. I have added this 
section because Marx’s person, like his ideas, has been 
slandered and vilified by many authors; I believe that 

1 Cf., for example. The Sane Society, Rinehart & Co., Inc., 
New York, 1955. 
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a more adequate picture of Marx, the man, will help to 
destroy some prejudices with regard to his ideas. 3 

It remains only for me to express my warm appre¬ 
ciation to Mr. T. B. Bottomore of the London School of 
Economics for his permission to use his excellent new 
translation of the Economic and Philosophical Manu¬ 
scripts, 4 * 5 and also to thank him for a number of impor¬ 
tant critical suggestions he made after reading the 
manuscript of my introduction. 

E. F. 


A crude example of what has been done in this respect 
is the recent American publication of a pamphlet by Marx 
under the title The World Without Jews': This title, which 
makes it appear as if it were given to the pamphlet by Marx 
himself (the real title is On the Jewish Problem) , seems to 
confirm the claim made in publicity for the book that Marx 
was the founder of Nazi and Soviet anti-Semitism. Anyone 
who reads the book and who knows Marx's philosophy and 
literary style will recognize that this claim is absurd and 
false. It misuses some critical remarks on the Jews, which 
were made polemically in a brilliant essay dealing with the 
problem of bourgeois emancipation, in order to make this 
fantastic accusation against Marx. 

Watts & Co., London, will publish at a later date the 
whole of Mr. Bottomore's translation of the Economic and 
Philosophical Manuscripts (including the mainly economic 
parts which have been omitted in this volume), together 
with his own introduction. 

Note: All page references to Economic and Philosophical 
Manuscripts are to the Bottomore translation in this volume. 
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HU FALSIFICATION OF 
M MIX’S CONCEPTS 


I» Is ono of the peculiar ironies of history that there 

•.. limits to the misunderstanding and distortion of 

iIn Mlirs, even in an age when there is unlimited access 
In llm sources; there is no more drastic example of this 
plmimmenon than what has happened to the theory of 
» til Marx in the last few decades. There is continuous 
M In nice to Marx and to Marxism in the press, in the 
I ion’lies of politicians, in books and articles written by 
i« portable social scientists and philosophers; yet with 
liw exceptions, it seems that the politicians and news¬ 
papermen have never as much as glanced at a line writ- 
len by Marx, and that the social scientists are satisfied 
with a minimal knowledge of Marx. Apparently they feel 
ale in acting as experts in this field, since nobody with 
power and status in the social-research empire challenges 
their ignorant statements . 1 

‘It is a sad comment, yet one which cannot be avoided, 
that this ignorance and distortion of Marx are to be found 
more in the United States than in any other Western country. 
It must be mentioned especially that in the last fifteen years 
tli <to has been an extraordinary renaissance of discussions on 
Marx in Germany and France, centered especially around the 
Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts published in this vol¬ 
ume. In Germany the participants in this discussion are mainly 
Protestant theologians. I mention first the extraordinary 
Marxismusstudien, ed. by I. Fetscher, 2 vols. J.C.B. Mohr 
(I iibingen, 1954 and 1957). Further, the excellent introduo- 

1 
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Among all the misunderstandings there is probably 
none more widespread than the idea of Marx’s “mate¬ 
rialism ” Marx is supposed to have believed that the para¬ 
mount psychological motive in man is his wish for mone¬ 
tary gain and comfort, and that this striving for maximum 
profit constitutes the main incentive in his personal life 
and in the life of the human race. Complementary to this 
idea is the equally widespread assumption that Marx 
neglected the importance of the individual; that he had 
neither respect nor understanding for the spiritual needs 
of man, and that his “ideal” was the well-fed and well- 
clad, but “soulless” person. Marx’s criticism of religion 
was held to be identical with the denial of all spiritual 
values, and this seemed all the more apparent to those 
who assume that belief in God is the condition for a 
spiritual orientation. 

This view of Marx then goes on to discuss his social¬ 
ist paradise as one of millions of people who submit to 
an all-powerful state bureaucracy, people who have sur¬ 
rendered their freedom, even though they might have 


tion by Landshut to the Kroener edition of the Economic 
and Philosophical Manuscripts. Then, the works of Lukacs, 
Bloch, Popitz and others, quoted later. In the United States 
a slowly increasing interest in Marx's work has been observed 
recently. Unfortunately, it is in some part expressed in a 
number of biased and falsifying books like Schwarzschild's 
The Red Prussian , or in oversimplified and misleading books 
like the Overstreets' The Meaning of Communism. In con¬ 
trast, Joseph A. Schumpeter, in his Capitalism, Socialism and 
Democracy (Harper & Bros., 1947) offers an excellent pre¬ 
sentation of Marxism. Cf. further on the problem of historical 
naturalism, John C. Bennett's Christianity and Communism 
Today (Association Press, New York). See also the excellent 
anthologies (and introductions) by Feuer (Anchor Books) 
and by Bottomore and Rubel, (Watts and Co., London). 
Specifically, on Marx's view of human nature I want to men¬ 
tion Venable's Human Nature: The Marxist View , which. 
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l|(l . v ,„| nullity; these materially satisfied individuals 

\L &«*** h T; u ™r S 

„ 1 111 lin'd into millions of uniform robots and aut 

l,.,| bv a small elite of better-fed leaders. 

, , say at the outset that this popular picture 
, : l CS ism-his anti-spiritual 

1 |,„ uniformity and subordination-is utterly false. 

., „ x . uim was that of the spiritual emancipation of man, 

1 | l( , i,|K-ration from the chains of economic determ 

,1 1 ,'xlition of prophetic Messiamsm; it was aimea 

| |i realization of individualism, the very aim w c 
1 .M western thinking from rtre Re„«e and 

. 

which they have been exposed. But be P 

nil hough knowledgeable and objecUve, sufiers s^erely ic 
the tact that the author could not mje use J ^ 

and Philosophical Manuscngs .P ^ ne _ 

US,S ° f b M r£1?'— (Oxford University 
t rating book, Reasion author's discussion of 

Press, New York, 194 1\ arxism in Soviet Marxism (Co- 
Marx’s theories vs. Soviet Marxi 

lumbia University Press, c New S art & Co. Inc. 

discussion of Marx in The Sane SocgyQta^ ^ 

New York, 1955) and my earlier chscussi Leip . 

^M’tn FTOrSnisSon has been led partly by 
ShTprSJ and partly by ““/cSS 

socialists. Among the fonn.r I 1956; among the 

UtSxYtjeve!' SartS and especially the various works cl 
H. Lefebvre. 
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MARX’S CONCEPT OF MAN 


ing to substantiate it, I want to emphasize the irony 
which lies in the fact that the description given of tin- 
aim of Marx and of the content of his vision of socialism, 
fits almost exactly the reality of present-day Western 
capitalist society. The majority of people are motivated 
by a wish for greater material gain, for comfort and gad 
gets, and this wish is restricted only by the desire for 
security and the avoidance of risks. They are increasingly 
satisfied with a life regulated and manipulated, both in 
the sphere of production and of consumption, by the 
state and the big corporations and their respective bu¬ 
reaucracies; they have reached a degree of conformity 
which has wiped out individuality to a remarkable ex¬ 
tent. They are, to use Marx’s term, impotent “commodity 
men” serving virile machines. The very picture of mid¬ 
twentieth century capitalism is hardly distinguishable 
from the caricature of Marxist socialism as drawn by 
its opponents. 

What is even more surprising is the fact that the 
people who accuse Marx most bitterly of “materialism” 
attack socialism for being unrealistic because it does not 
recognize that the only efficient incentive for man to 
work lies in his desire for material gain. Man’s unbound¬ 
ed capacity for negating blatant contradictions by ra¬ 
tionalizations, if it suits him, could hardly be better 
illustrated. The very same reasons which are said to 
be proof that Marx’s ideas are incompatible with our 
religious and spiritual tradition and which are used to 
defend our present system against Marx, are at the 
same time employed by the same people to prove that 
capitalism corresponds to human nature and hence is 
far superior to an “unrealistic” socialism. 

I shall try to demonstrate that this interpretation of 
Marx is completely false; that his theory does not assume 
that the main motive of man is one of material gain; that. 
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, .... the very aim of Marx is to Uberatej^a 

' ' " Tint Ma^Tprhnanly'concerned with the 

<>i man as an ieov— 

, the restoration of his capacity to relate 

..|| 11 |||y to man and to nature; that Marxs p 1 oso 

• i i i * i tcs a spiritual existentialism in secular lan- 
TTTuml because of this spiritual quality is opposedi to 

.. practice and thinly disguised material 

, , nlw our age. Marx’s aim, socialism, based 

;i!:»ry I ****** 

hmiruace of the nineteenth century. 

I„! can 1 be. then, that Man* philosophy .s so 

wl.o would insist on respeetfortliefac^a 

1 1 mice everybody feels entitled to talk about Marx wit 
lloncc everyuu y wit hout having read 

’ The first English version was puhlished mWS9 in Great 

Britain by Lawrence and.Wishtart, L£. 8 Pu bhshing 

Cf "S HEX I. B. bLlte included 
" E volume is die firs, by any Western scholar. 
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This fact however, is by no means sufficient to explain 
the prevailing ignorance, first, because the fact that this 
work of Marx s had never before been translated ini,, 
ng is is m itself as much a symptom as a cause of the 
ignorance; secondly, because the main trend of Marx's 
philosophical thought is sufficiently clear in those wril 

Ihfffi re fi 10 c y P u bl i shed in En § lish to have avoided 
the falsification which occurred. 

Another reason lies in the fact that the Russian Com 
munists appropriated Marx’s theory and tried to con¬ 
vince Ae world that their practice and theory follow his 
ideas. Although the opposite is true, the West accepted 
their propagandists claims and has come to assume that 
Marxs position corresponds to the Russian view and 
practice. However, the Russian Communists are not the 
only ones guilty of misinterpreting Marx. While the 
Russians brutal contempt for individual dignity and 
humanistic values is, indeed, specific for them, the mis¬ 
interpretation of Marx as the proponent of an econo- 
mistic-hedonistic materialism has also been shared by 
many of the anti-Communist and reformist socialists The 
reasons are not difficult to see. While Marx’s theory was 
a critique of capitalism, many of his adherents were so 
deeply imbued with the spirit of capitalism that they in¬ 
terpreted Marxs thought in the economistic and mate¬ 
rialistic categories that are prevalent in contemporary 
capitalism. Indeed, while the Soviet Communists, as well 
as the reformist socialists, believed they were the enemies 
of capitalism, they conceived of communism-or socialism 
-in the spirit of capitalism. For them, socialism is not 
a society humanly different from capitalism, but rather 
a orm of capitalism in which the working class has 
achieved a higher status; it is, as Engels once remarked 
ironically, the present-day society without its defects” 

So far we have dealt with rational and realistic rea- 
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l• tin' distortion of Marx's theories. But, no doubt, 
• * m. also irrational reasons which help to produce 
* I i nr I ion. Soviet Russia has been looked upon as 
■ \niy incarnation of all evil; hence her ideas have 
"mm 'I 111<5 quality of the devilish. Just as in 1917, 
«»«d*ii, (i relatively short time, the Kaiser and the "Huns” 
^ looked upon as the embodiment of evil, and even 
M ait s music became part of the devil's territory, so 
* on mu mists have taken the place of the devil, and 
it ii doctrines are not examined objectively. The reason 
h.« llv given for this hate is the terror which the Stalin- 
i t - | ii net iced for many years. But there is serious reason 

• doubt (be sincerity of this explanation; the same acts 
I l ihi or and inhumanity, when practiced by the French 

in Algiers, by Trujillo in Santo Domingo, by Franco in 
pain, do not provoke any similar moral indignation; in 
I'M I. hardly any indignation at all. Furthermore, the 

• 1 1 uiigo from Stalin's system of unbridled terror to Khru- 
hi ■ I lev’s reactionary police state has received insufficient 

attention, although one would think anyone seriously 

• om enied with human freedom would be aware of and 
I nippy with a change which, while by no means suffi- 

• lent , is a great improvement over Stalin's naked terror. 
All I his gives us cause to wonder whether the indigna¬ 
tion against Russia is really rooted in moral and humani¬ 
tarian feelings, or rather in the fact that a system which 
lias no private property is considered inhuman and 
threatening. 

11 is hard to say which of the above-mentioned fac¬ 
tors is most responsible for the distortion and misunder¬ 
standings of Marx's philosophy. They probably vary in 
Importance with various persons and political groups, 
and it is unlikely that any one of them is the only respon¬ 
sible factor. 
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MARX’S HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 


£££‘p^rdlt£ 

p y cam n § “at mans material interest hie J*ch t 
ever-increasing material gain and comfort ’ are 2 L 

nd materialism as used by Marx and nil 

«onTof .l 1 gh«”;S3?e d ? W “ h PSy ° hiC m ° aV » r 

S5Sr?t- 

pv is «T"* a , phiios °- 

-He, U, e senses 

sense a 

” such questions, and I,a,dly ever dealt^df aZ^ 

materialism we have to go beyond die general defining 
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* f it Marx actually took a firm position against a 

*1 * 1 1 1 i n I materialism which was current among 
-i tin' most progressive thinkers (especially natu- 
m.», ii .is) of his time. This materialism claimed that 
-hIi.1 1 alum of all mental and spiritual phenomena 
m hr I mind in matter and material processes. In its 
= • vulgar and superficial form, this kind of material- 

♦ m light that feelings and ideas are sufficiently ex- 
(•Urnril as results of chemical bodily processes, and 

H.MMght Is to the brain what urine is to the kidneys” 
Mam fought this type of mechanical, “bourgeois” 
o. i in I ism “the abstract materialism of natural science, 

• i.-.i meludes history and its process,” * 1 and postulated 

o id what he called in the Economic and Philosophic 
it Manuscripts “naturalism or humanism [which] is 

• luiliignishcd from both idealism and materialism, and 

i hr same time constitutes their unifying truth.” 2 In 
I m i Marx never used the terms “historical materialism” 
*•» dialectic materialism”; he did speak of his own “di- 
dn Ileal method” in contrast with that of Hegel and of 
ii materialistic basis,” by which he simply referred to 
11m luudamental conditions of human existence. 

This aspect of “materialism,” Marx’s “materialist meth¬ 
od," which distinguishes his view from that of Hegel, 
Involves the study of the real economic and social life of 
man and of the influence of man’s actual way of life on 
I Ins thinking and feeling. “In direct contrast to German 
philosophy,” Marx wrote, “which descends from heaven 
lo earth, here we ascend from earth to heaven. That is to 
*uy, we do not set out from what men imagine, conceive, 
nor from men as narrated, thought of, or imagined, con¬ 
et jived, in order to arrive at men in the flesh. We set out 

1 Capital I, K. Marx, Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago 
1906, p. 406. 

1 Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts, p. 181. 
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Man made the difference between historical material- 

♦ fit 11 1 con temporary materialism very clear in his 

1 .. Feuerbach: “The chief defect of all materialism 

j fu now (including Feuerbach’s) is that the object, 

1 1 . what we apprehend through our senses, is under- 
< "I uiily in the form of the object or contemplation 
\mm liaimng); but not as sensuous human activity, as 
t • 1 1 lit e; not subjectively. Hence in opposition to ma- 

• * 1 1 1 1 m 11 , the active side was developed abstractly by 
i !• ill in-which of course does not know real sensuous 
*• Uvlly as such. Feuerbach wants sensuous objects really 

• h tlnguished from the objects of thought; but he does 
!*• *i understand human activity itself as objective activ- 
M \ Marx—like Hegel—looks at an object in its move- 
mi. nl, in its becoming, and not as a static “object,” which 

• m be explained by discovering the physical “cause” of 
M In contrast to Hegel, Marx studies man and history 
by beginning with the real man and the economic and 

• »rial conditions under which he must live, and not 
piimarily with his ideas. Marx was as far from bourgeois 
materialism as he was from Hegel’s idealism—hence he 
<mild rightly say that his philosophy is neither idealism 
nor materialism but a synthesis: humanism and natural¬ 
ism. 

It should be clear by now why the popular idea of 
llie nature of historical materialism is erroneous. The 
popular view assumes that in Marx’s opinion the strong¬ 
est psychological motive in man is to gain money and to 
have more material comfort; if this is the main force 
within man, so continues this “interpretation” of histori¬ 
cal materialism, the key to the understanding of history 
is the material desires of men; hence, the key to the 
explanation of history is man’s belly, and his greed for 


6 “Theses on Feuerbach,” German Ideology, l.c. p. 197. 
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- much (economically conditioned as the opposite 

4 # I * 

i .. materialistic” or “economic” interpretation of 
Inn nothing whatsoever to do with an alleged 
h ■ * itilMic" or “economic” striving as the most funda- 
»«* * d di ivo in man. It does mean that man, the real 
*..•! < i.J man, the “real living individuals”—not the ideas 
, . I... i'il l>y these “individuals” — are the subject matter 
! i mi y and of the understanding of its laws. Marx's 
* |muI a lion of history could be called an anthropologi- 
. 1 ini. i(notation of history, if one wanted to avoid 
miblguities of the words “materialistic” and “eco- 
mm»i< , it is the understanding of history based on 
tut that men are “the authors and actors of their 
•iM.»ry> 10 

In lart, it is one of the great differences between Marx 
mil must writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
imiis that he does not consider capitalism to be the out- 
MMin <>i luiman nature and the motivation of man in 
n| illiil ism to be the universal motivation within man. 

' I have tried to clarify this problem in a paper “Uber 
A i ib» a he und Methode einer Analytischen Sozialpsychologie” 
(<>n ihe Method and Aim of Analytic Social Psychology), 
/• Hm hrift fur Sozialforschung, Vol. I, C.L. Hirschfeld, Leip¬ 
zig, 1932, p. 28-54. 

* Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe , Marx-Engels Verlag, ed. 
I) Kjazanow, Berlin, 1932. I., 6, p. 179. The abbreviation 
A //*.'(,'A will be used in all following references. 

10 While revising this manuscript I came across an excel- 
1 1 Mit interpretation of Marx, characterized both by thorough 
knowledge and genuine penetration, by Leonard Krieger, 
The Uses of Marx for History in Political Science Quarterly, 
Vol. XXXV, 3. “For Marx,” Krieger writes, “the common 
substance of history was the activity of men —‘men as 
simultaneously the authors and actors of their own history’— 
und this activity extended equally to all levels: modes of 
production, social relations and categories.” (p. 362). As to 
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The absurdity of the view that Marx thought the <ln 
for maximal profit was the deepest motive in man I 
comes all the more apparent when one takes into acvon. 
that Marx made some very direct statements about In 
man drives. He differentiated between constant or “fi\< I 
drives “which exist under all circumstances and win. 
can be changed by social conditions only as far as lom. 
and direction are concerned” and “relative” drives win. I. 
“owe their origin only to a certain type of social orgam 
zation.” Marx assumed sex and hunger to fall under tin 
category of “fixed” drives, but it never occurred to him 
to consider the drive for maximal economic gain as .1 
constant drive. 11 

But it hardly needs such proof from Marx’s psyclm 
logical ideas to show that the popular assumption about 
Marx’s materialism is utterly wrong. Marx’s whole criti 
cism of capitalism is exactly that it has made interest 
in money and material gain the main motive in man 
and his concept of socialism is precisely that of a society 
in which this material interest would cease to be the 
dominant one. This will be even clearer later on when 
we discuss Marx’s concept of human emancipation and 
of freedom in detail. 

As I emphasized before, Marx starts out with man, 
who makes his own history: “The first premise of all 
human history is, of course, the existence of living 

the alleged “materialistic” character of Marx, Krieger writes: 
“What intrigues us about Marx is his capacity to find an 
essentially ethical rationale running within and across the 
centuries at the very same time that he perceives the divers¬ 
ity and complexity of historical existence.” (p. 362) [My 
italics—E.F.] Or later (p. 368): “There is no more char¬ 
acteristic feature of Marx's philosophical framework than his 
categorical reprobation of economic interest as a distortion 
vis-a-vis the whole moral man.” 

u Cf. MEGA V, p. 596. 
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mm.. pi* I* formulation of the concept of historical ma- 
i tiuni, written in 1859: 

IIm >rcneral result at which I arrived and which, 
won. served as a guiding thread for my studies, 

Im briefly formulated as follows: in the social pro- 

• > Uimi of their life, men enter into definite relations 
1 i no indispensable and independent of their will, 

UHons of production which correspond to a definite 

* .nl development of their material productive forces. 

H. min total of these relations of production constitutes 
1 1 economic structure of society, the real foundation, 

H which rises a legal and political superstructure and 
*•. which correspond definite forms of social conscious¬ 
ly The mode of production of material life conditions 
iIh social, political and intellectual life process in gen¬ 
ii I II is not the consciousness of men that determines 
l licli social being, but, on the contrary, their social be- 
1 1 • K that determines their consciousness. At a certain 
dugo of their development, the material productive 
liners of society come in conflict with the existing rela¬ 
tions of production, or—what is but a legal expression 
1 1 u the same thing—with the property relations within 
which they have been at work hitherto. From forms of 
development of the productive forces these relations 
turn into their fetters. Then begins an epoch of social 
involution. With the change of the economic foundations 
the entire immense superstructure is more or less rapidly 
transformed. In considering such transformations a dis¬ 
tinction should always be made between the material 
transformation of the economic conditions of production, 
which can be determined with the precision of natural 
science, and the legal, political, religious, esthetic or 
philosophic—in short, ideological forms in which men 
become conscious of this conflict and fight it out. Just 
us our opinion of an individual is not based on what he 
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* ..! i* * lively given conditions) and the existing social 

<Mmi When a mode of production or social organ- 
I. mu| in s, rather than furthers, the given produc- 

* • • i society, if it is not to collapse, will choose 
1 mm . of production as fit the new set of productive 

.mmI develop them. The evolution of man, in all 
i. i haracterized by man’s struggle with nature. 
... point of history (and according to Marx in the 
(ohno), man will have developed the productive 
... . of nature to such an extent that the antagonism 

* • n in;m and nature can be eventually solved. At this 
mi flic prehistory of man” will come to a close and 

*lv human history will begin. 


1 

IIIK PROBLEM OF CONSCIOUSNESS, 
uciAL STRUCTURE AND THE USE 
nl FORCE 


A problem of the greatest importance is raised in 
llm passage just quoted, that of human consciousness. 

I ho crucial statement is: “It is not consciousness of men 
that determines their being, but, on the contrary, their 
Mielttl being that determines their consciousness.” Marx 
gave a fuller statement with regard to the problem of 
consciousness in German Ideology: 

"The fact is, therefore, that definite individuals who 
mo productively active in a definite way enter into 

II a‘sc definite social and political relations. Empirical 
observations must in each separate instance bring out 
empirically, and without any mystification and specula¬ 
tion, the connection of the social and political structure 
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Process. If i„ all ideology men Tnd th " aCtUal ^ 
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1 German Ideology, l. c . p 13 _ 4 
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. • lously (liink is “false” consciousness, is ideology and 
I l/at ion; that the true mainsprings of man’s actions 
him onscious to him. According to Freud, they are 
in man’s libidinal strivings; according to Marx, 

* mo rooted in the whole social organization of 
«n which directs his consciousness in certain directions 

m.| Mocks him from being aware of certain facts and 

• |M i ionces . 2 

11 is important to recognize that this theory does not 
I'Htlmd that ideas or ideals are not real or not potent. 
Mum speaks of awareness, not of ideals. It is exactly 
• lm blindness of man’s conscious thought which prevents 
him from being aware of his true human needs, and of 
mis which are rooted in them. Only if false conscious¬ 
ly. % is transformed into true consciousness, that is, only 
ll wo are aware of reality, rather than distorting it by 

' ()f. my article in Suzuki, Fromm, de Martino, Zen 
lUuldhism and Psycho analysis. Harper and Brothers, New 
Ymk, 1960. Cf. also Marx’s statement: “Language is as 
nil I us consciousness, language is practical consciousness, as 
ll exists for other men, and for that reason is really begin¬ 
ning to exist for me personally as well; for language, like 
consciousness, only arises from the need, the necessity of 
Intercourse with other men. Where there exists a relation¬ 
ship, it exists for me: the animal has no ‘relations’ with any¬ 
thing, cannot have any. For the animal, its relation to others 
does not exist as a relation. Consciousness is therefore from 
flic very beginning a social product, and remains so as long 
us men exist at all. Consciousness is at first, of course, 
merely consciousness concerning the immediate sensuous 
environment and consciousness of the limited connection with 
other persons and things outside the individual who is 
growing self-conscious. At the same time it is consciousness 
of nature, which first appears to men as a completely alien, 
all-powerful and unassailable force, with which men’s rela¬ 
tions are purely animal and by which they are overawed 
like beasts; it is thus a purely animal consciousness of nature 
(natural religion) .’’—German Ideology , l.c. p. 19. 
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rationalizations and fictions, can we also become nw 
of our real and true human needs. 

It should also be noted that for Marx science ii . 
and all powers inherent in man are part of the prod 
tive forces which interact with the forces of natm. 
Even as far as the influence of ideas on human rv..I. 
tion is concerned, Marx was by no means as oblivion ' 
their power as the popular interpretation of his wmi 
makes it appear. His argument was not against ideas, !• 
against ideas which were not rooted in the human an.I 
social reality, which were not, to use Hegel’s term, * 
real possibility.” Most of all, he never forgot that tmi 
only do circumstances make man; man also makes m 
cumstances. The following passage should make cl< »i 
how erroneous it is to interpret Marx as if he, like mam 
philosophers of the enlightenment and many sociologist 
of today, gave man a passive role in the historical pm 
cess, as if he saw him as the passive object of circum 
stances: 

“The materialistic doctrine [in contrast to Marx'.*, 
view] concerning the changing of circumstances and 
education forgets that circumstances are changed l>\\ 
men and that the educator himself must he educated 
This doctrine has therefore to divide society into two 
parts, one of which is superior to society [as a whole]. 

“The coincidence of the changing of circumstances 
and of human activity or self-changing can only hr 
comprehended and rationally understood as revolution 
ary practice ” 3 

3 German Ideology, l.c. p. 197-8 [My italics—E.F.] Cf. also 
Engels’ famous letter to Mehring (July 14, 1893) in which 
he states that Marx and he “had neglected [by emphasizing 
the formal aspects of the relationship between the socio 
economic structure and ideology to study] the manner and 
mode of how ideas come into being ” 
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development which has virtually already taken pl;n. 
but it can never produce anything truly new. “Fom 
he said, “is the midwife of every old society pregnant 
with a new one.” 4 It is exactly one of his great insii-lii • 
that Marx transcends the traditional middle-class mu 
cept—he did not believe in the creative power of font 
in the idea that political force of itself could create . 
new social order. For this reason, force, for Marx, could 
have at most only a transitory significance, never the role 
of a permanent element in the transformation of society 


4 

THE NATURE OF MAN 

1. The Concept of Human Nature 

Marx did not believe, as do many contemporary 
sociologists and psychologists, that there is no such thing 
as the nature of man; that man at birth is like a blank 
sheet of paper, on which the culture writes its text. 
Quite in contrast to this sociological relativism, Marx 
started out with the idea that man qua man is a recog¬ 
nizable and ascertainable entity; that man can be defined 
as man not only biologically, anatomically and physio¬ 
logically, but also psychologically. 

Of course, Marx was never tempted to assume that 
“human nature” was identical with that particular expres¬ 
sion of human nature prevalent in his own society. In 
arguing against Bentham, Marx said: “To know what is 
useful for a dog, one must study dog nature. This nature 
itself is not to be deduced from the principle of utility. 


4 Capital I, l.c., p. 824. 
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~ 1 Capital I, l.c., p. 668. 

^elge Sto" MeSa v/p. 359. .My translation- 
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by the capitalistic structure of society. “The need lot 
money,” he wrote in the Economic and Philosophical 
Manuscripts, “is therefore the real need created by tin 
modern economy, and the only need which it creates. . 
This is shown subjectively, partly in the fact that the < \ 
pansion of production and of needs becomes an ingenious 
and always calculating subservience to inhuman, d<- 
praved, unnatural, and imaginary appetites.” 4 

Mans potential, for Marx, is a given potential; man 
is, as it were, the human raw material which, as sued» 
cannot be changed, just as the brain structure has re 
mained the same since the dawn of history. Yet, man 
does change in the course of history; he develops himself, 
he transforms himself, he is the product of history; since 
he makes his history, he is his own product. History is 
the history of man’s self-realization; it is nothing but the 
self-creation of man through the process of his work and 
his production: “the whole of what is called world history 
is nothing but the creation of man by human labor, and 
the emergence of nature for man; he therefore has the 
evident and irrefutable proof of his self-creation , of his 
own origins ” 5 


2. Mans self-activity 

Marx’s concept of man is rooted in Hegel’s thinking. 
Hegel begins with the insight that appearance and es¬ 
sence do not coincide. The task of the dialectical thinker 
is “to distinguish the essential from the apparent process 
of reality, and to grasp their relations.” 6 Or, to put it dif¬ 
ferently, it is the problem of the relationship between es- 

4 E.P. MSS., p. 141. 

B E.P. MSS. p. 139. 

* H. Marcuse, Reason and Revolution, Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1941, p. 146. 
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r * 1*1 hr knows the world only within himself and he is 
Mi< ill himself only within the world. Each new object 
iccognized, opens up a new organ within our- 
i . 11 Goethe gave the most poetic and powerful ex- 

i don to the idea of human productivity in his Faust . 

Itlmr possession, nor power, nor sensuous satisfaction, 

I hu< ii teaches, can fulfill mans desire for meaning in his 
in hr remains in all this separate from the whole, hence 
mhappy. Only in being productively active can man 
Mutko sense of his life, and while he thus enjoys life, he 
i. not greedily holding on to it. He has given up the greed 
1 .1 having , and is fulfilled by being; he is filled because 
|»n is empty; he is much, because he has little. 14 Hegel 
,<nvfi the most systematic and profound expression to the 
lilru of the productive man, of the individual who is he , 

I mis much as he is not passive-receptive, but actively re- 
I it ted to the world; who is an individual only in this pro- 
« r*»s of grasping the world productively, and thus making 
It his own. He expressed the idea quite poetically by say¬ 
ing that the subject wanting to bring a content to reali¬ 
zation does so by “translating itself from the night of pos- 
nihility into the day of actuality/’ For Hegel the develop¬ 
ment of all individual powers, capacities and potentiali¬ 
ties is possible only by continuous action, never by sheer 
contemplation or receptivity. For Spinoza, Goethe, He¬ 
gel, as well as for Marx, man is alive only inasmuch as 
lie is productive, inasmuch as he grasps the world outside 
of himself in the act of expressing his own specific hu¬ 
man powers, and of grasping the world with these powers 

u Quoted by K. Lowith, Von Hegel zu Nietzsche, W. 
Kohlhammer Verlag, Stuttgart, 1941, p. 24. [My translation— 
E.F.] 

14 Cf. the detailed description of the productive charactei 
orientation in E. Fromm, Man for Himself, Rinehart & Co. 
New York, 1947. 
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1 nommunalization of all sexual relation, Marx wrote: 
In ihr relationship with woman, as the prey and the 
niiliYiaid of communal lust, is expressed the infinite de- 
• •«lution in which man exists for himself; for the secret 
i this relationship finds its unequivocal, incontestable, 
/*i m and revealed expression in the relation of man to 
m aiiun and in the way in which the direct and natural 
I" ries relationship is conceived. The immediate, natural 
uni necessary relation of human being to human being is 
•«Uo (lie relation of man to woman. In this natural species 
n lalionship man's relation to nature is directly his rela¬ 
tion to man, and his relation to man is direedy his rela¬ 
tion to nature, to his own natural function. Thus, in this 
• olafion is sensuously revealed, reduced to an observable 
/act , the extent to which human nature has become na¬ 
ture for man and to which nature has become human na¬ 
ture for him. From this relationship mans whole level of 
development can be assessed. It follows from the char- 
net er of this relationship how far man has become, and 
lias understood himself as, a species-being, a human be¬ 
ing. The relation of man to woman is the most natural 
relation of human being to human being. It indicates, 
therefore, how far mans natural behavior has become 
human, and how far his human essence has become a 
natural essence for him, how far his human nature has 
become nature for him. It also shows how far mans 
needs have become human needs, and consequendy how 
far the other person, as a person, has become one of his 
needs, and to what extent he is in his individual exist¬ 
ence at the same time a social being.” 17 

It is of the utmost importance for the understanding 
of Marx's concept of activity to understand his idea 
about the relationship between subject and object. Man's 


1T E.P . MSS., pp. 126-7. 
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f Mn/ri, social object, created by man and destined for 
mm . . They [the senses] relate themselves to the thing 
* (lie sake of the thing, but the thing itself is an 
I'fvi five human relation to itself and to man, and vice 
» i. Need and enjoyment have thus lost their egoistic 
luinu ter, and nature has lost its mere utility by the fact 
•!..»! its utilization has become human utilization. (In 
lh < |, I can only relate myself in a human way to a 
filing when the thing is related in a human way to 

liiiin. y * 22 

f or Marx, “Communism is the positive abolition of 
piU>ate property 23 of human self-alienation, and thus 
11 m real appropriation of human nature through and for 
nmii. It is, therefore, the return of man himself as a 
*i trial, i. e., really human being, a complete and con- 
< Ions return which assimilates all the wealth of pre- 

” E.P. MSS., p. 132. This last statement is one which is 
almost literally the same as has been made in Zen Buddhist 
11iliiking, as well as by Goethe. In fact, the thinking of 
i .octhe, Hegel and Marx is closely related to the thinking of 
/hi. What is common to them is the idea that man over¬ 
mines the subject-object split; the object is an object, yet it 
roases to be an object, and in this new approach man he¬ 
roines one with the object, although he and it remain two. 
Man, in relating himself to the objective world humanly, 
overcomes self-alienation. 

* By ‘private property” as used here and in other state¬ 
ments, Marx never refers to the private property of things 
lor use (such as a house, a table, etc.) Marx refers to the 
property of the “propertied classes,” that is, of the capitalist 
who, because he owns the means of production, can hire the 
property-less individual to work for him, under conditions 
the latter is forced to accept. “Private property” in Marx’s 
usage, then, always refers to private property within capital¬ 
ist class society and thus is a social and historical category; 
the term does not refer to things for use, as for instance, in 
a socialist society. 
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m liccomes the activity of my being.” 26 The same idea 
* expressed by Marx some years earlier: “The exist- 
■- i of what I truly love [specifically he refers here to 
l i t loin of the press] is felt by me as a necessity, as a 
* <<l, without which my essence cannot be fulfilled, 
itiuficd, complete.” 27 

| ust as society at its beginnings finds, through the 
•I* vrlopment of private property with its wealth and 
poverty (both intellectual and material), the materials 
iierossary for this cultural development, so the fully com¬ 
muted society produces man in all the plenitude of his 
l»Hiig, the wealthy man endowed with all the senses, as 
•mi enduring reality. It is only in a social context that sub- 
|n tivism and objectivism, spiritualism and materialism, 
tivity and passivity, cease to be antinomies and thus 
< rase to exist as such antinomies. The resolution of the 
(luoretical contradictions is possible only through practi¬ 
cal means, only through the practical energy of man. 

I heir resolution is not by any means, therefore, only a 
problem of knowledge, but is a real problem of life 
which philosophy was unable to solve precisely because 
it saw there a purely theoretical problem.” 28 

Corresponding to his concept of the wealthy man is 
Marx's view of the difference between the sense of hav¬ 
ing and the sense of being. “Private property,” he says, 
has made us so stupid and partial that an object is only 
ours when we have it, when it exists for us as capital or 

U E.P. MSS., pp. 137-8. This dialectic concept of the 
wealthy man as being the poor man in need of others is, in 
many ways, similar to the concept of poverty expressed by 
Meister Eckhart, in his sermon “Blessed Are the Poor,” 

(Meister Eckhart, transl. by R.B. Blakney, Harper and Bros., 
New York, 1941). 

27 MEGA 1, i a p. 184. 

28 E.P . MSS., pp. 134-5. 
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when it is directly eaten, drunk, worn, inhabited, etc l„ 
short, utilized in some way. Although private properly 
itself only conceives these various forms of possession 
means of life, and the life for which they serve as mean-, 
is the life of private property- labor and creation of can, 
tal. Thus all the physical and intellectual senses havo 
been replaced by the simple alienation of all these senses, 
the sense of having. The human being had to be reduced 
to this absolute poverty in order to be able to give bin I, 
to all his inner wealth.” 29 

Marx recognized that the science of capitalistic econ 
°my, despite its worldly and pleasure-seeking appear 
ance, is a truly moral science, the most moral of all 
sciences. Its principal thesis is the renunciation of life 
and of human needs. The less you eat, drink, buy books, 
go to the theatre or to balls, or to the public house [Br 
pub], and the less you think, love, theorize, sing, painl, 
fence, etc., the more you will be able to save and the 
greater will become your treasure which neither moth 
nor rust will corrupt-your capital. The less you are, the 
less you express your life, the more you have, the greater 
is your alienated life and the greater is the saving of 
your alienated being. Everything which the economist 
takes from you in the way of life and humanity, he re¬ 
stores to you in the form of money and wealth. And 
everything which you are unable to do, your money can 
do for you; it can eat, drink, go to the ball and to the 
theatre. It can acquire art, learning, historical treasures, 
political power; and it can travel. It can appropriate all 
these things for you, can purchase everything; it is the 
true opulence. But although it can do all this, it only 
desires to create itself, and to buy itself, for everything 


E.P. MSS., p. 132. 
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elan is subservient to it. When one owns the master, one 
•lao owns the servant, and one has no need of the mas- 
it i 'h servant. Thus all passions and activities must be 
•u!»m<* *rged in avarice. The worker must have just what 
i necessary for him to want to live, and he must want 
to live only in order to have this.” 30 

The aim of society, for Marx, is not the production of 
imrful things as an aim in itself. One easily forgets, he 
«ays, ‘'that the production of too many useful things re¬ 
sults in too many useless people.” 31 The contradictions 
between prodigality and thrift, luxury and abstinence, 
wealth and poverty, are only apparent because the truth 
in I hat all these antinomies are equivalent. It is particu¬ 
larly important to understand this position of Marx to¬ 
day, when both the Communist, and most of the Social¬ 
ist parties, with some notable exceptions like the Indian, 
also Burmese and a number of European and American 
socialists, have accepted the principle which underlies 
ill capitalist systems, namely, that maximum production 
and consumption are the unquestionable goals of society. 
()nc must of course not confuse the aim of overcoming 
the abysmal poverty which interferes with a dignified 
life, with the aim of an ever-increasing consumption, 
which has become the supreme value for both Capital¬ 
ism and Krushchevism. Marx's position was quite clearly 
on the side of the conquest of poverty, and equally 
against consumption as a supreme end. 

Independence and freedom , for Marx, are based on 
the act of self-creation. “A being does not regard himself 
us independent unless he is his own master, and he is 
only his own master when he owes his existence to him- 

w E.P. MSS., pp. 144-5. 

* E.P. MSS., p. 145. 
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self. A man who lives by the favor of another consider 
himself a dependent being. But I live completely In 
another persons favor when I owe to him not only tin 
continuance of my life but also its creation ; when hi! \ 
its source. My life has necessarily such a cause outs id ■ 
itself if it is not my own creation .” 32 Or, as Marx put ii 
man is independent only “. . . if he affirms his individual 
ity as a total man in each of his relations to the world 
seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, feeling, thinking, will 
ing, loving—in short, if he affirms and expresses all 
organs of his individuality,” if he is not only free from 
but also free to. 

For Marx the aim of socialism was the emancipation 
of man, and the emancipation of man was the same as 
his self-realization in the process of productive related 
ness and oneness with man and nature. The aim of social 
ism was the development of the individual personality 
What Marx would have thought of a system such as 
Soviet communism he expressed very clearly in a state 
ment of what he called “crude communism,” and whic h 
referred to certain communist ideas and practices of his 
time. This crude communism “appears in a double form, 
the domination of material property looms so large that 
it aims to destroy everything which is incapable of being 
possessed by everyone as private property. It wishes to 
eliminate talent, etc., by force. Immediate physical pos 
session seems to it the unique goal of life and existence. 
The role of worker is not abolished but is extended to 
all men. The relation of private property remains tho 
relation of the community to the world of tilings. Finally, 
this tendency to oppose general private property to pri 
vate property is expressed in an animal form; maniage 
(which is incontestably a form of exclusive private prop 


** E.P. MSS., p. 138. 
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ntif) is contrasted with the community of women , 33 in 
which women become communal and common property. 
< hie may say that this idea of the community of women 
h the open secret of this entirely crude and unreflective 
communism. Just as women are to pass from marriage 
h» universal prostitution, so the whole world of wealth 
(i.o., the objective being of man) is to pass to the rela¬ 
tion of universal prostitution with the community. This 
communism, which negates the personality of man in 
every sphere, is only the logical expression of private 
property, which is this negation. Universal envy setting 
Itself up as a power is only a camouflaged form of cupid¬ 
ity which reestablishes itself and satisfies itself in a dif¬ 
ferent way. The thoughts of every individual private 
property are at least directed against any wealthier pri¬ 
vate property, in the form of envy and the desire to re¬ 
duce everything to a common level; so that this envy 
ui id levelling in fact constitute the essence of competi¬ 
tion. Crude communism is only the culmination of such 
envy and levelling-down on the basis of a preconceived 
minimum. How little this abolition of private property 
i ( presents a genuine appropriation is shown by the ab¬ 
stract negation of the whole world of culture and civili¬ 
zation, and the regression to the unnatural simplicity of 
the poor and wantless individual who has not only not 
surpassed private property but has not yet even attained 
to it. The community is only a community of work and of 
equality of wages paid out by the communal capital, by 
the community as universal capitalist. The two sides of 
the relation are raised to a supposed universality; labor 
us a condition in which everyone is placed, and capital 

88 Marx refers here to speculations among certain eccen¬ 
tric communist thinkers of his time who thought that if 
everything is common property women should be too. 
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as the acknowledged universality and power of tlm 
community.” 34 

Marxs whole concept of the self-realization of in.ui 
can be fully understood only in connection with his con 
cept of work. First of all, it must be noted that lahm 
and capital were not at all for Marx only economic c;i(» 
gories; they were anthropological categories, imbued with 
a value judgment which is rooted in his humanistic po*,i 
tion. Capital, which is that which is accumulated, repo 
sents the past; labor, on the other hand is, or ought to l» 
when it is free, the expression of life. “In bourgeois so 
ciety,” says Marx in the Communist Manifesto . . . tl»< 
past dominates the present. In communist society lh< 
present dominates the past. In bourgeois society, capital 
is independent and has individuality, while the living 
person is dependent and has no individuality.” Hem 
again, Marx follows the thought of Hegel, who undci 
stood labor as the “act of mans self-creation.” Labor, to 
Marx, is an activity, not a commodity. Marx original I v 
called man’s function “self-activity,” not labor, and spoke 
of the “abolition of labor” as the aim of socialism. Lain, 
when he differentiated between free and alienated labor, 
he used the term “emancipation of labor.” 

“Labor is, in the first place, a process in which both 
man and nature participate, and in which man of his 
own accord starts, regulates, and controls the material 
reactions between himself and nature. He opposes him 
self to nature as one of her own forces, setting in motion 
arms and legs, head and hands, the natural forces of his 
body, in order to appropriate nature’s productions in a 
form adapted to his own wants. By thus acting on the 
external world and changing it, he at the same time 
changes his own nature. He develops his slumbering 


E.P. MSS., pp. 124-6. 
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powers and compels them to act in obedience to his 
ay. VVe are not now dealing with those primitive in- 
unetive forms of labor that remind us of the mere ani- 
.i t 1 An immeasurable interval of time separates the state 
I things in which a man brings his labor power to mar- 
»*i for sale as a commodity, from that state in which 
human labor was still in its first instinctive stage. We 
j.irsuppose labor in a form that stamps it as exclusively 
human. A spider conducts operations that resemble those 
m| it weaver, and a bee puts to shame many an architect 
hi the construction of her cells. But what distinguishes 
thn worst architect from the best of bees is this, that the 
urhitect raises his structure in imagination before he 
, i rets it in reality. At the end of every labor process, we 
, . t a result that already existed in the imagination of the 
laborer at its commencement. He not only effects a 
t hunge of form in the material on which he works, but 
hr also realizes a purpose of his own that gives the law 
h> his modus operandi, and to which he must subordin¬ 
ate his will. And this subordination is no mere moment- 
my act. Besides the exertion of the bodily organs, the 
process demands that, during the whole operation, the 
workman’s will be steadily in consonance with his pur¬ 
pose. This means close attention. The less he is attracted 
by the nature of the work, and the mode in which it is 
curried on, and the less, therefore, he enjoys it as some- 
lliing which gives play to his bodily and mental powers, 
the more close his attention is forced to be.” 35 

Labor is the self-expression of man, an expression of 
his individual physical and mental powers. In this process 
of genuine activity man develops himself, becomes him- 
Nclf; work is not only a means to an end—the product— 


Capital I , l.c. p. 197-8. 
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<>< ialist” factory, a British state-owned factory, or 
\mriican factory such as General Motors, would ap- 
m rvscntially the same. This, Marx expresses very 
idy in the following: 

An enforced increase in wages (disregarding the 
-1 difficulties, and especially that such an anomaly 
♦Id only be maintained by force) would be nothing 
- • Ilian a better remuneration of slaves , and would not 
t"i<\ either to the worker or to the work, their human 
Millrance and worth. 

I wen the equality of incomes which Proudhon de- 
• *1 ids would only change the relation of the present¬ 
ly worker to his work into a relation of all men to 
•ik. Society would then be conceived as an abstract 
ijdtftlist.” 37 

Ihe central theme of Marx is the transformation of 
:* I In mtcd, meaningless labor into productive, free labor, 
**'ii 1 lie better payment of alienated labor by a private or 
distract” state capitalism. 


ALIENATION 


The concept of the active, productive man who grasps 
mid embraces the objective world with his own powers 
nmnot be fully understood without the concept of the 
negation of productivity: alienation. For Marx the history 
i»l mankind is a history of the increasing development of 
man, and at the same time of increasing alienation. His 
concept of socialism is the emancipation from alienation, 
(lie return of man to himself, his self-realization. 


" E.P MSS., p. 107. 
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Alienation (or “estrangement”) means, for Marx, n 
man does not experience himself as the acting agn.i 
his grasp of the world, but that the world 
others, and he himself) remain alien to him. They si in. i 
above and against him as objects, even though they ... 
be objects of his own creation. Alienation is essenlr.lh 
experiencing the world and oneself passively, receplivi I 
as the subject separated from the object. 

The whole concept of alienation found its first exp. 
sion in Western thought in the Old Testament com,,.. 
of idolatry. * 1 The essence of what the prophets cal] "id. 
atry is not that man worships many gods instead of onl, 
one. It is that the idols are the work of mans own hand* 
--they are dungs, and man bows down and worship 
ings; worships that which he has created himsell l,< 
doing so he transforms himself into a diing. He trails!.. 
to the things of his creation the attributes of his own Id, 
and instead of experiencing himself as the creating p . 
son, he is in touch with himself only by the worship <>l 
the idol. He has become estranged from his own Id, 
forces, from the wealth of his own potential ties, and i in 
touch with himself only in the indirect way of submiss,,.,, 
to life frozen in die idols. 2 


The connection between alienation and idolatry has ,d , 
been emphasized by Paul Tillich in Der Mensch im Christ ,-„ 
turn und im Marxismus, Diisseldorf, 1953, p. 14. Tillich ;d 
pomts out in another lecture, “Protestantische Vision,” tlm 
the concept of alienation in substance is to be found also n, 
Augustine s thinking. Lowith also has pointed out that wlmt 
Marx fights against are not the gods, but the idols, |, I 
Von Hegel zu Nietzsche , l.c. p. 378]. 

This is, incidentally, also the psychology of the fanali. 
He is empty, dead, depressed, but in order to compensate 
tor the state of depression and inner deadness, he choose, 
an idol be it the state, a party, an idea, the church, or Cod 
He makes this idol into the absolute, and submits to it in 
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I lie deadness and emptiness of the idol is expressed 
iIm < )ld Testament: “Eyes they have and they do not 
ears they have and they do not hear,” etc. The more 
m transfers his own powers to the idols, the poorer 
Idmself becomes, and the more dependent on the 
1 •! ., so that they permit him to redeem a small part 
t what was originally his. The idols can be a god- 
‘. figure, the state, the church, a person, possessions, 
idnlatry changes its objects; it is by no means to be 
1 Mind only in those forms in which the idol has a so- 
•dlnd religious meaning. Idolatry is always the worship 
l something into which man has put his own creative 
l owers, and to which he now submits, instead of experi- 
■». lug himself in his creative act. Among the many forms 
I alienation, the most frequent one is alienation in lan- 
ruage. If I express a feeling with a word, let us say, if I 
iv "I love you,” the word is meant to be an indication 
I 11 ic reality which exists within myself, the power of my 
l iving. The word “love” is meant to be a symbol of the 
hu t love, but as soon as it is spoken it tends to assume a 
life of its own, it becomes a reality. I am under the illu- 
*i,»ii that the saying of the word is the equivalent of the 
experience, and soon I say the word and feel nothing, 

• wept the thought of love which the word expresses. 
I Im alienation of language shows the whole complexity 

• •I alienation. Language is one of the most precious hu¬ 
man achievements; to avoid alienation by not speaking 
would be foolish—yet one must be always aware of the 
•lunger of the spoken word, that it threatens to substitute 

ubsolute way. In doing so his life attains meaning, and he 

I In (Is excitement in the submission to the chosen idol. His 
excitement, however, does not stem from joy in productive 

• elatedness; it is intense, yet cold excitement built upon inner 
doudness or, if one would want to put it symbolically, it is 

burning ice.” 
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itself for the living experience. The same holds Irn, i 
all other achievements of man; ideas, art, any kin.I 
man-made objects. They are mans creations; tlx \ 
valuable aids for life, yet each one of them is also a n M 
a temptation to confuse life with things, experience u 
artifacts, feeling with surrender and submission. 

The thinkers of the eighteenth and nineteenth ... 
turies criticized their age for its increasing rigidity, rm| 
tiness, and deadness. In Goethe’s thinking the very .\.m. 
concept of productivity that is central in Spinoza as nv, 
as in Hegel and Marx, was a cornerstone. “The divm. 
he says, “is effective in that which is alive, but not j„ 
that which is dead. It is in that which is becoming ,m-i 
evolving, but not in that which is completed and run.I 
That is why reason , in its tendency toward the divln. 
deals only with that which is becoming, and which . 
alive, while the intellect deals with that which is emu 
pleted and rigid, in order to use it.” 3 

We find similar criticisms in Schiller and Fichte, ami 
then in Hegel and in Marx, who makes a general end 
cism that in his time “truth is without passion, and p.i 
sion is without truth.” 4 

Essentially the whole existentialist philosophy, (mm 
Kierkegaard on, is, as Paul Tillich puts it, “an over on. 
hundred-years-old movement of rebellion against lit. 
dehumanization of man in industrial society.” Actually, 
the concept of alienation is, in nontheistic language, lh. 
equivalent of what in theistic language would be call. .1 
“sin”: mans relinquishment of himself, of God will mi 
himself. 


3 Eckermann’s conversation with Goethe, February IM 
1829, published in Leipzig, 1894, page 47. [My translali.m 
—E.F.] 

4 18th Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte. 
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the thinker who coined the concept of alienation was 
dcgcl. To him the history of man was at the same time 
history of man’s alienation (Entfremdung). “What 
mind really strives for,” he wrote in The Philosophy 
I History , “is the realization of its notion; but in doing 
» M hides that goal from its own vision and is proud and 
• II satisfied in this alienation from its own essence.” 5 
I m Marx, as for Hegel, the concept of alienation is based 
•i I he distinction between existence and essence, on the 
1 I l hat man’s existence is alienated from his essence, 
••ml in reality he is not what he potentially is, or, to put 
*« differently, that he is not what he ought to be, and that 
in (tught to be that which he could be. 

For Marx the process of alienation is expressed in work 
♦ ml in the division of labor. Work is for him the active 
trliitedness of man to nature, the creation of a new 
mid, including the creation of man himself. (Intellec¬ 
tual activity is of course, for Marx, always work, like 
Minimal or artistic activity.) But as private property and 
I hr division of labor develop, labor loses its character of 
bring an expression of man’s powers; labor and its prod- 
m is assume an existence separate from man, his will and 
his planning. “The object produced by labor, its product, 
now stands opposed to it as an alien being, as a power 
independent of the producer. The product of labor is 
Inbor which has been embodied in an object and turned 
Hilo a physical tiling; this product is an objectification of 
lubor.” 6 Labor is alienated because the work has ceased 
in be a part of the worker’s nature and “consequently, he 
does not fulfill himself in his work but denies himself, 
has a feeling of misery rather than well-being, does not 

6 The Philosophy of History , translated by J. Sibree, The 
(.< denial Press, New York, 1899. 

0 E.P. MSS., p. 95. 
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develop freely his mental and physical energies I ml 
physically exhausted and mentally debased. The wml 
therefore feels himself at home only during his In 
time, whereas at work he feels homeless.” 7 8 Thus, mi! 
act of production the relationship of the worker In !• 
own activity is experienced “as something alien an. I . 
belonging to him, activity as suffering (passivlh 
strength as powerlessness, creation as emasculation 
While man thus becomes alienated from himself i! 
product of labor becomes “an alien object which dm. 
nates him. This relationship is at the same time the >. 
lationship to the sensuous external world, to natnM 
objects, as an alien and hostile world.” 9 Marx stresses i 
points: 1) in the process of work, and especially of \n«•• i 
under the conditions of capitalism, man is estram i 
from his own creative powers, and 2) the objects o! I. 
own work become alien beings, and eventually rule m •« 
him, become powers independent of the producer. 11 
laborer exists for the process of production, and not il 
process of production for the laborer.” 10 

A misunderstanding of Marx on this point is \vnl. 
spread, even among socialists. It is believed that M .. 
spoke primarily of the economic exploitation of Ik 
worker, and the fact that his share of the product \\ 
not as large as it should be, or that the product sliouM 
belong to him, instead of to the capitalist. But as I luv 
shown before, the state as a capitalist, as in the Sum* • 
Union, would not have been any more welcome to Mm 
than the private capitalist. He is not concerned priin.u il 
with the equalization of income. He is concerned \m 1 1. 

1 E.P. MSS., p. 98. 

8 E.P. MSS., p. 99. 

8 E.P. MSS., p. 99. 

10 Capital I , l.c. p. 536. 
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dm liberation of man from a kind of work which destroys 

* u Individuality, which transforms him into a thing, 
mil which makes him into the slave of things. Just as 
Hmkegaard was concerned with the salvation of the 
individual, so Marx was, and his criticism of capitalist 

»«iriy is directed not at its method of distribution of 
income, but its mode of production, its destruction of 
individuality and its enslavement of man, not by the 
ipltalist, but the enslavement of man—worker and capi- 
ullsl— by things and circumstances of their own making. 

Marx goes still further. In unalienated work man not 
>iily realizes himself as an individual, but also as a spe- 

* ir% being. For Marx, as for Hegel and many other 
thinkers of the enlightenment, each individual repre¬ 
sented the species, that is to say, humanity as a whole, 
llm universality of man: the development of man leads 
In die unfolding of his whole humanity. In the process of 
work he “no longer reproduces himself merely intellectu¬ 
ally, as in consciousness, but actively and in a real sense, 
and he sees his own reflection in a world which he has 

• instructed. While, therefore, alienated labor takes away 
dm object of production from man, it also takes away his 

* pedes life, his real objectivity as a species-being, and 
changes his advantage over animals into a disadvantage 
in so far as his inorganic body, nature, is taken from him. 
|ust as alienated labor transforms free and self-directed 
in livity into a means, so it transforms the species life of 
man into a means of physical existence. Consciousness, 
\liich man has from his species, is transformed through 
alienation so that species life becomes only a means for 
him .” 11 

As I indicated before, Marx assumed that the alien- 
a i ion of work, while existing throughout history, reaches 


E.P. MSS., pp. 102-3. 
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its peak in capitalist society, and that the work ini; .1 
is tlie most alienated one. This assumption was 1 mm . I 
the idea that the worker, having no part in the <lm . i 
of the work, being “employed” as part of the m;u I... 
he serves, is transformed into a thing in its depend.. 
on capital. Hence, for Marx, “the emancipation nl 
ciety from private property, from servitude, tak. ■. ii... 
political form of the emancipation of the workers, not 
the sense that only the latter’s emancipation is invol. . 
but because this emancipation includes the emancijmh 
of humanity as a whole. For all human servitude i ■ 
volved in the relation of the worker to production. .... 1 
all types of servitude are only modifications or cote, 
quences of this relation.” 12 

Again it must be emphasized that Marx’s aim is .. . 
limited to the emancipation of the working class. I.,,. 
the emancipation of the human being through the n u 
tution of the unalienated and hence free activity ..I ..II 
men, and a society in which man, and not the prodin -u.... 
of things, is the aim, in which man ceases to be “a cii|. 
pled monstrosity, and becomes a fully developed 1mm . 
being.” 13 Marx’s concept of the alienated product of lab... 
is expressed in one of the most fundamental points .1. 
veloped in Capital , in what he calls “the fetishism ..I 
commodities. Capitalist production transforms the 1 .1 . 
tions of individuals into qualities of things themsclv. 

and this transformation constitutes the nature of the .. 

modity in capitalist production. “It cannot be otherv i 
in a mode of production in which the laborer exists m 
satisfy the need of self-expansion of existing values, ... 
stead of on the contrary, material wealth existing to sat. 
fy the needs of development on the part of the labor. . 

12 E.P. MSS., p. 107. 

13 Capital I , l.c. p. 396. 
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hi religion man is governed by the products of his 
mi brain, so in capitalist production he is governed by 
products of his own hands.” 14 “Machinery is adapted 
ilie weakness of the human being, in order to turn the 
ik human being into a machine.” 15 
I he alienation of work in man's production is much 
tiler than it was when production was by handicraft 
ml manufacture. “In handicrafts and manufacture, the 
Mikman makes use of a tool; in the factory the machine 
Mi.ikes use of him. There the movements of the instru- 
•m< nl of labor proceed from him; here it is the movement 
i I he machines that he must follow. In manufacture, the 
oik men are parts of a living mechanism; in the factory 
« have a lifeless mechanism, independent of the work- 
miii, who becomes its mere living appendage.” 16 It is of 
dm utmost importance for the understanding of Marx 
I** sue how the concept of alienation was and remained 
• ho local point in the thinking of the young Marx who 
moIo the Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts , and 
"! I he “old” Marx who wrote Capital. Aside from the ex¬ 
amples already given, the following passages, one from 
the Manuscripts, the other from Capital, ought to make 
ihis continuity quite clear: 

“This fact simply implies that the object produced by 
labor, its product, now stands opposed to it as an alien 
bring, as a power independent of the producer. The 
product of labor is labor which has been embodied in an 
object and turned into a physical thing; this product is 
nil objectification of labor. The performance of work is 
ul the same time its objectification. The performance of 
work appears in the sphere of political economy as a 

14 Capital I, l.c. p. 680-1. 

16 E.P. MSS., p. 143. 

“ Capital I, l.c. p. 461-2. 
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vitiation of the worker, objectification as a loss uu.l 

servitude to the object, and appropriation as alt... 
tion. 17 

This is what Marx wrote in Capital : “Within h 
capitalist system all methods for raising the socmI 
ductiveness of labor are brought about at the cost nl u 
individual laborer; all means for the developinmi •< 

production transform themselves into means of <l,„.. 

tion over, and exploitation of, the producers; lh , 7 . 

late the laborer into a fragment of a man, degrad. I 
to the level of an appendage of a machine, destroy « 
remnant of charm in his work and turn it into ;i I, , 
toil; they estrange from him the intellectual poi. nii. 

ties of the labor process in the same proportion as ■>< ... 

i s incorporated in it as an independent power.” 1 " 

Again the role of private property (of coup.. „ 

as property of objects of use, but as capital which . 

labor) was already clearly seen in its alienating lm, 
tioning by the young Marx: “Private property ,” he wi,,i, 
is therefore the product, the necessary result, of ah. 
ated labor, of the external relation of the worker l.. . 

ture and to himself. Private property is thus derived l,, 
the analysis of the concept of alienated labor, tli .t , 
alienated man, alienated labor, alienated life ’ and . 
tranged man .” 19 

It is not only that the world of things becomes il 
ruler of man, but also that the social and political ., 
cumstances which he creates become his masters. II 
consolidation of what we ourselves produce, which tun. 
into an objective power above us, growing out of , 
control, thwarting our expectations, bringing to nan. i, 

~~ 1 ' E.P. MSS., p. 95. 

“ Capital I, l.c. p. 708. 

” E.P. MSS., pp. 105-6. 
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tilmlutions, is one of the chief factors in historical 

* * Inpmrnt up to now” 20 The alienated man, who be- 

* that he has become the master of nature, has be- 
*m. (lie slave of things and of circumstances, the 

• i loss appendage of a world which is at the same 
the frozen expression of his own powers. 

! nr Marx, alienation in the process of work, from the 
•ihiet of work and from circumstances, is inseparably 
• •lire ted with alienation from oneself, from one’s fel- 
man and from nature. “A direct consequence of the 
tuition of man from the product of his labor, from 
I lie activity and from his species life is that man is 
niiicd from other men. When man confronts himself, 
also confronts other men. What is true of mans rela- 

* ms I lip to his work, to the product of his work and to 
iir.rlf, is also true of his relationship to other men, to 

'ii«’ir labor and to the objects of their labor. In general, 
•in statement that man is alienated from his species life 
-• ms that each man is alienated from others, and that 
n li of the others is likewise alienated from human 
-•II’.'' 1 The alienated man is not only alienated from other 
mm ii; he is alienated from the essence of humanity, from 
his “species-being,” both in his natural and spiritual 

• 11 ii» 1 ities. This alienation from the human essence leads 
in an existential egotism, described by Marx as mans 
Imman essence becoming “a means for his individual 

• \islcnce. It [alienated labor] alienates from man his 
n wn body, external nature, his mental life and his human 
Mr.” 22 

Marx’s concept touches here the Kantian principle 
(hat man must always be an end in himself, and never a 

20 German Ideology, l.c. p. 23. 

21 E.P. MSS., p. 103. 

22 E.P. MSS., p. 103. 
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means to an end. But he amplifies this priori,,I, I 

stating that man’s human essence must never hr,. 

means for individual existence. The contrast h, i 
Marxs view and Communist totalitarianism con 1,1 l,.,,.n 
be expressed more radically; humanity in man 
Marx, must not even become a means to his individ. 

existence; how much less could it be considered a . 

for the state, the class, or the nation. 

Alienation leads to the perversion of all vain,-. |i 

making economy and its values-“gain, work, thrill .. 

o ne y the supreme aim of life, man fails to dev, I. 
the truly moral values, “the riches of a good conscim, 

of virtue etc., but how can I be virtuous if I .. 

ahve, and how can I have a good conscience if I an. 

aware of anything?”- In a state of alienation each spin 

of life the economic and the moral, is independent I. 

the other, each is concentrated on a specific area „l 
alienated activity and is itself alienated from the othn 
Marx recognized what becomes of human needs ,,, 
an alienated world, and he actually foresaw with am., 
mg clarity the completion of this process as it is vis,1,1. 
only today. While in a socialist perspective the 
importance should be attributed “to the wealth of hum.,,, 
needs, and consequently also to a new mode of prodw 
tton and toanew object of production,” to “a new mam 
testation of human powers and a new enrichment of il„ 
human being,”- in the alienated world of capitalism 
nee s are not expressions of man’s latent powers, that , 
they are not human needs; in capitalism “every 
speculate s upon creating a new need in another in or, I,, 

“E.P. MSS., p. 146. 

24 E.P. MSS., p. 146. 

*E.P. MSS., p. 146 

" E P. MSS., p. 140. 
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««• force him to a new sacrifice, to place him in a new 
!• prudence, and to entice him into a new kind of pleas- 
Hin and thereby into economic ruin. Everyone tries to 

• i,iNish over others an alien power in order to find there 
die satisfaction of his own egoistic need. With the mass 

• •I objects, therefore, there also increases the realm of 
tll «*ii entities to which man is subjected. Every new 
product is a new potentiality of mutual deceit and rob¬ 
bery. Man becomes increasingly poor as a man; he has 
Increasing need of money in order to take possession of 
11 in hostile being. The power of his money diminishes 
directly with the growth of the quantity of production, 

I his need increases with the increasing power of 
money. The need for money is therefore the real need 
created by the modern economy, and the only need which 

II creates. The quantity of money becomes increasingly 
its only important quality. Just as it reduces every en¬ 
tity to its abstraction, so it reduces itself in its own 
development to a quantitative entity. Excess and immod¬ 
eration become its true standard. This is shown subjec¬ 
tively, partly in the fact that the expansion of production 
and of needs becomes an ingenious and always calcu¬ 
lating subservience to inhuman, depraved, unnatural, 
and imaginary appetites. Private property does not know 
how to change crude need into human need; its idealism 
is fantasy , caprice and fancy. No eunuch flatters his ty¬ 
rant more shamefully or seeks by more infamous means 
to stimulate his jaded appetite, in order to gain some 
favor, than does the eunuch of industry, the entrepre¬ 
neur, in order to acquire a few silver coins or to charm 
the gold from the purse of his dearly beloved neighbor. 

(Every product is a bait by means of which the individ¬ 
ual tries to entice the essence of the other person, his 
money. Every real or potential need is a weakness which 
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will draw the bird into the lime. Universal explnii 
of human communal life. As every imperfection <»l 
is a bond with heaven, a point at which his In* 
accessible to the priest, so every want is an oppnii. • 
for approaching one’s neighbor with an air of I nr ml i 

and saying, ‘Dear friend, I will give you what yo. 

but you know the conditio sine qua non. You know " I ■ 
ink you must use in signing yourself over to mr. I i 
swindle you while providing your enjoyment.’) Tl»« 
trepreneur accedes to the most depraved fancies <»l i 
neighbor, plays the role of pander between him ami i 
needs, awakens unhealthy appetites in him, and \v;il» I*, 
for every weakness in order, later, to claim the reninm • * 
tion for this labor of love.” 27 The man who has !).> 
become subject to his alienated needs is “a mentally *n* 
physically dehumanized being . . . the self-conscious an ' 
self-acting commodity” 2 * This commodity-man km- 
only one way of relating himself to the world outside. I 
having it and by consuming (using) it. The more aln >• 
ated he is, the more the sense of having and using mn 
stitutes his relationship to the world. “The less yon <m 
the less you express your life, the more you have , il* 
greater is your alienated life and the greater is the sa\ 
ing of your alienated being.” 29 

There is only one correction which history has madn 
in Marx’s concept of alienation; Marx believed that tin 
working class was the most alienated class, hence tli.it 
the emancipation from alienation would necessarily stnit 
with the liberation of the working class. Marx did not 
foresee the extent to which alienation was to become tin* 
fate of the vast majority of people, especially of the evn 

27 E.P. MSS., pp. 140-2. 

28 E.P. MSS., p. 111. 

28 E.P. MSS., p. 144. 
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musing segment of the population which mampula e 
and men, rather than machines. If anything the 
,k the salesman, the executive, are even more alien- 
,| today than the skilled manual worker. The latter s 

..Honing still depends on the expression of certain 

, ..oiial qualities like skill, reliability, etc., an e 
,1 f orced to sell his “personality,” his smile, his opinions 
hi dm bargain; the symbol manipulators are hire no 
.nly for their skill, but for all those personality qualities 
, 1,1,1, make them “attractive personality packages, easy 
handle and to manipulate. They are the true orgam- 
ilion men”— more so than the skilled laborer-their idol 
firing the corporation. But as far as consumption is con- 
, rined, there is no difference between manual workers 
mid the members of the bureaucracy. They all crave for 
things, new things, to have and to use. They are tie 
passive recipients, the consumers, chained and weakened 
hy the very things which satisfy their synthetic needs. 

I hey are not related to the world productively, grasping 
it in its full reality and in this process becoming one 
with it; they worship things, the machines which produce 
the things-and in this alienated world they feel as 
strangers and quite alone. In spite of Marx’s underesti¬ 
mating the role of the bureaucracy, his general descrip¬ 
tion could nevertheless have been written today: Pro¬ 
duction does not simply produce man as a commodity 
i he commodity-man, man in the role of commodity, it 
produces him in keeping with this role as a spiritually 
and physically dehumanized being-[the] immorality, de¬ 
formity, and hebetation of the workers and the capital¬ 
ists. Its product is the self-conscious and self-acting com¬ 
modity ... the human commodity. 30 


“E.P. MSS., p. 111. 
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To what extent things and circumstances of om «• 
making have become our masters, Marx could li.u 
have foreseen; yet nothing could prove his pi<>j»l. 
more drastically than the fact that the whole Imm.i* 
race is today the prisoner of the nuclear weapon-, 
has created, and of the political institutions which 
equally of its own making. A frightened mankind urn 
anxiously to see whether it will be saved from the pnn.. 
of the things it has created, from the blind action * 
the bureaucracies it has appointed. 


6 

MARX’S CONCEPT OF SOCIALISM 

Marx's concept of socialism follows from his com < j»l 
of man. It should be clear by now that according 
this concept, socialism is not a society of regimented 
automatized individuals, regardless of whether there n 
equality of income or not, and regardless of whet In i 
they are well fed and well clad. It is not a society m 
which the individual is subordinated to the state, to tlm 
machine, to the bureaucracy. Even if the state as an 
“abstract capitalist” were the employer, even if “the rn 
tire social capital were united in the hands either of a 
single capitalist or a single capitalist corporation,” 1 tin. 
would not be socialism. In fact, as Marx says quiln 
clearly in the Economic and Philosophical Manuscript . 
“communism as such is not the aim of human develop 
ment.” What, then, is the aim? 

Quite clearly the aim of socialism is man. It is to 


1 Capital 1, l.c. p. 689. 
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hm.Io a form of production and an organization of so- 
„iy in which man can overcome alienation from tns 
...n.luct, from his work, from his fellow man, from him- 
,cll and from nature; in which he can return to himse 
4l ,il grasp the world with his own powers, thus becom- 
,„ K one with the world. Socialism for Marx was, as Paul 
milch put it, “a resistance movement against the de- 
•it notion of love in social reality. 2 

Marx expressed the aim of socialism with great clar¬ 
ity at the end of the third volume of Capital : In fact, 
,| t „ realm of freedom does not commence until the point 
,, passed where labor under the compulsion of necessity 
..lid of external utility is required. In the very nature o 
tilings it lies beyond the sphere of material production in 
tli« strict meaning of the term. Just as the savage must 
wrestle with nature, in order to satisfy his wants, m order 
t(. maintain his life and reproduce it, so civilized man has 
to do it, and he must do it in all forms of society and 
under all possible modes of production. With his devel¬ 
opment the realm of natural necessity expands because 
his wants increase; but at the same time the forces of 
production increase, by which these wants are satis e 
The freedom in this field cannot consist of anything else 
h u t of the fact that socialized man, the associated pro¬ 
ducers, regulate their interchange with nature rationally, 
bring it under their common control, instead of being 
ruled by it as by some blind power; they accomplis 
their task with the least expenditure of energy and under 
conditions most adequate to their human nature an 
most worthy of it. But it always remains a realm of 
necessity. Beyond it begins that development of human 
power, which is its own end, the true realm of freedom, 

1 Protestantische Vision, Ring Verlag, Stuttgart, 1952, p. 
6. [My translation—E.F.] 
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which, however, can flourish only upon that realm 
necessity as its basis." 3 

Marx expresses here all essential elements of so< mI 
ism. First, man produces in an associated, not compdi 
tive way; he produces rationally and in an unalim.il, i 
way, which means that he brings production undci In. 
control, instead of being ruled by it as by some IiIiimI 
power. This clearly excludes a concept of socialism m 
which man is manipulated by a bureaucracy, even ii 
this bureaucracy rules the whole state economy, r.iiL i 
than only a big corporation. It means that the individmil 
participates actively in the planning and in the cxn n 
tion of the plans; it means, in short, the realization ol 
political and industrial democracy. Marx expected ili.ii 
by this new form of an unalienated society man wonM 
become independent, stand on his own feet, and wool, I 
no longer be crippled by the alienated mode of pm 
duction and consumption; that he would truly be ll,. 
master and the creator of his life, and hence that h. 
could begin to make living his main business, ratlin 
than producing the means for living. Socialism, for Mai s 
was never as such the fulfillment of life, but the eon 
dition for such fulfillment. When man has built a 
tional, nonalienated form of society, he will have tlu 
chance to begin with what is the aim of life: the “<lr 
\elopment of human power, which is its own end, ll,, 
true realm of freedom.” Marx, the man who every ye n 
read all the works of Aeschylus and Shakespeare, win, 
brought to life in himself the greatest works of human 
thought, would never have dreamt that his idea <>l 
socialism could be interpreted as having as its aim (lie 
well-fed and well-clad “welfare” or “workers’” state. Man. 

Capital III, translated by Ernest Urtermann, Charles 11 
Kerr & Co., Chicago 1909, p. 954. 
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in Marx's view, has created in the course of history a 
culture which he will be free to make his own when 
I m is freed from the chains, not only of economic pov- 
m ly, but of the spiritual poverty created by alienation. 
Marx's vision is based on his faith in man, in the in¬ 
herent and real potentialities of the essence of man 
which have developed in history. He looked at socialism 
ns the condition of human freedom and creativity, not 
ns in itself constituting the goal of man's life. 

For Marx, socialism (or communism) is not flight or 
abstraction from, or loss of the objective world which 
men have created by the objectification of their faculties. 
It is not an impoverished return to unnatural, primitive 
simplicity. It is rather the first real emergence, the gen¬ 
uine actualization of man's nature as something real. 
Socialism, for Marx, is a society which permits the 
actualization of man's essence, by overcoming his alien¬ 
ation. It is nothing less than creating the conditions for 
the truly free, rational, active and independent man; 
it is the fulfillment of the prophetic aim: the destruction 
of the idols. 

That Marx could be regarded as an enemy of free¬ 
dom was made possible only by the fantastic fraud of 
Stalin in presuming to talk in the name of Marx, com¬ 
bined with the fantastic ignorance about Marx that ex¬ 
ists in the Western world. For Marx, the aim of socialism 
was freedom, but freedom in a much more radical sense 
than the existing democracy conceives of it—freedom in 
the sense of independence, which is based on man's 
standing on his own feet, using his own powers and 
relating himself to the world productively. “Freedom," 
said Marx, “is so much the essence of man that even its 
opponents realize it. . . . No man fights freedom; he 
fights at most the freedom of others. Every kind of free¬ 
dom has therefore always existed, only at one time as 
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a special privilege, another time as a universal m !.« ‘ 

Socialism, for Marx, is a society which sen* »i* 
needs of man. But, many will ask, is not that <\.i*tl 
what modern capitalism does? Are not our big cnijn.., 
tions most eager to serve the needs of man? Ami .•#*= 
the big advertising companies not reconnaissance p.»i'- 
which, by means of great efforts, from surveys to m o 
vation analysis,” try to find out what the needs o! m m 
are? Indeed, one can understand the concept of •«». . .1 
ism only if one understands Marx’s distinction beiw*... 
the true needs of man, and the synthetic, artificially /•«■ 
duced needs of man. 

As follows from the whole concept of man, his r« • f 
needs are rooted in his nature; this distinction bclw* .*»» 
real and false needs is possible only on the basis <»l * 
picture of the nature of man and the true human nr* <• 
rooted in his nature. Man’s true needs are those win* • 
fulfillment is necessary for the realization of his cssm* 
as a human being. As Marx put it: “The existent * . .1 
what I truly love is felt by me as a necessity, as a nr* *1 
without which my essence cannot be fulfilled, satisli* *1 
complete.” 4 5 Only on the basis of a specific concepi <•! 
man’s nature can Marx make the difference between lm. 
and false needs of man. Purely subjectively, the lab* 
needs are experienced as being as urgent and real as il>* 
true needs, and from a purely subjective viewpoint, lli* i« 
could not be a criterion for the distinction. (In mot Inn 
terminology one might differentiate between neurolu 
and rational [healthy] needs). 6 Often man is const-ion 

4 Quoted by R. Dunayevskaya, Marxism and Freedom 

with a preface by H. Marcuse, Bookman Associates, New 
York, 1958, p. 19. 

6 MEGA I, 1 a, p. 184. 

6 Cf. my Man for Himself , Rinehart & Co., Inc., New Y 01 k 
1947. 
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only of his false needs and 

| l,o task of the analyst of society is prec y ^ 

,, so that he can become aware of the uh y 
.. S ° T nf the r ealitv of his true needs. The principal 

« ,wi :“ n r;^: a on iy 

when'production serves man, and capital ceases to create 

. 'jgfZSTJ —“ “V s aU 

existentialist philosophy, against the alienation of man; 

,1. as Aldous Huxley put it, ‘our present eeonom.o me. 

up0n this very lovelessness, against 

...ore so of the generations to come The »nahen^ 

iSSixSSrS 

15 taZi^hntT^osophical 

Marx fought against religion exactly because it 
alienaTed, an S d doe! no, satisfy the true n^of- 
Marx’s fight against God is, m reality, § 
the idol that is called God. Already as a young man 

’A. Huxley, The Perennial Philosophy, Haiper and 
Brothers, New York, 1944, p. 93. 
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wrote as the motto for his dissertation “Not tin* < 
godless who have contempt for the gods of tin* m * 
but those who attribute the opinions of the m i ■ • 

the gods.” Marx’s atheism is the most advanced I mm » 
rational mysticism, closer to Meister Eckhart or l«> 
Buddhism than are most of those fighters for God ! 
religion who accuse him of “godlessness.” 

It is hardly possible to talk about Marx’s attltml. 
toward religion without mentioning the connection I.. 
tween his philosophy of history, and of socialism, v .d, 
the Messianic hope of the Old Testament prophet• m i 
the spiritual roots of humanism in Greek and Khhmm 
thinking. The Messianic hope is, indeed, a feature mu 
que in Occidental thought. The prophets of the Old 
Testament are not only, like Lao Tzu or Buddha, spit It 
ual leaders; they are also political leaders. They slm 
man a vision of how he ought to be, and confront Inm 
with the alternatives between which he must dim. ■ 
Most of the Old Testament prophets share the id. . 
that history has a meaning, that man perfects him . It 
in the process of history, and that he will event mill 
create a social order of peace and justice. But peace m l 
justice for the prophets do not mean the absence of \\ .n 
and the absence of injustice. Peace and justice arc mn 
cepts which are rooted in the whole of the Old Tc-.t.i 
ment concept of man. Man, before he has consciously 
of himself, that is, before he is human, lives in umi\ 
with nature (Adam and Eve in Paradise). The first ;i« i 
of Freedom, which is the capacity to say “no,” opens In 
eyes, and he sees himself as a stranger in the world 
beset by conflicts with nature, between man and man 
between man and woman. The process of history is lli< 
process by which man develops his specifically human 
qualities, his powers of love and understanding; and 
once he has achieved full humanity he can return to l In* 
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unity, however, is di a t-onement 

wl.ioh existed beforei history beg • ^ his feUow 

of man with himself, with natu , ^ tQ him . 

••><»>, '> ased on the f ct "old Testament thought, 
wll in the historical process In OUTesti ^ 

,:„d is revealed mhistor) ^ in history , not 

Cod of Isaac, the G J ’ , salvation of man. 

In a state transcending history he u con . 

, | lis means that man ® spmtual are m p y 

moral values and of mans self-realizahom 

Related thoughts arose m Greek (and Heuem^ 

! l "'T ‘tsetJrd c“ero, ^concepts of natural 

Stk of quality of nran ed a p^werM 

-O— 

1 1 linking. . -m cinoe Paul, tended to 

While Christianity, especially int0 an 

transform the historical concep the 

“other-worldly,” Hi ' th ’ e « goo d society,” 

Church became the substitute tor me g Qne . 

this transformation was by no mean 3 ^ of 

The early Church fathers express 

«l,e existing state; Christianthough. ^'^rom the 
Ages criticizes secular au 1 ) ' ^. viewpoint 

Standpoint of divine and natarf taw Ttov wp 
stresses drat society and *e sUt. nmst Jt be 
from the spiritual values rooted in revelation a 
(CteUeof in the scholastic meaning o ^ wordh 

before the 

EnStn InTin die thinhing of many Chrisdan 
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groups after the Reformation, down to the Socirlv 
Friends of the present time. 

The mainstream of Messianic thinking after tin* IU 
formation, however, was expressed no longer in nit 
gious thought, but in philosophical, historical and mm . »! 
thought. It was expressed somewhat obliquely in llf- 
great utopias of the Renaissance, in which the new wml*l 
is not in a distant future, but in a distant place. 11 u »»■ 
expressed in the thinking of the philosophers of 11»• 
enlightenment and of the French and English Revnln 
tions. It found its latest and most complete expression 
in Marx's concept of socialism. Whatever direct inilu 
ence Old Testament thinking might have had on him 
through socialists like Moses Hess, no doubt the pm 
phetic Messianic tradition influenced him indirect I \ 
through the thought of the enlightenment philosophy 
and especially through the thought stemming from Spin 
oza, Goethe, Hegel. What is common to prophetic, llm 
teenth-century Christian thought, eighteenth-century rn 
lightenment, 8 and nineteenth-century socialism, is llm 
idea that State (society) and spiritual values cannol I * 
divorced from each other; that politics and moral vahn 
are indivisible. This idea was attacked by the secular con 
cepts of the Renaissance ( Machiavelli ) and again by dm 
secularism of the modern state. It seems that Western 
man, whenever he was under the influence of giganl it 
material conquests, gave himself unrestrictedly to dir 

8 Cf. Carl L. Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth 
Century Philosophers , Yale University Press, New Haven, 193.’. 
and 1959; A.P. d’Entreves, The Medieval Contribution In 
Political Thought , Oxford University Press, 1939; Hair, 
Baron, Fifteenth-Century Civilization and the Renaissance , in 
Cambridge Modern History, Vol. 8; Harold J. Laski, Political 
Theory in the Later Middle Ages, The New Cambridge Mod 
em History, Vol. I. 
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irw oowers he had acquired and, drunk with these new 
« S,go« himself. The elite of these societies be- 
, nine Obsessed with the wish for power, luxury, and the 

.lipulation of men, and the masses . d * c 

l his happened in the Renaissance with it, new-sew. 

,1.1 discovery of die globe, the prospemns Q^States 
Il( Northern Italy; it happened again in the explosive 
development of fte J and to present second m- 

“ mpli r d b e: 

nresenceof another factor. If the state or to score* .s 
licant to serve the realization of certain spiritual values, 
he danger exists that a supreme authority tells man- 
!!„d trees him-to drink and behave in a certain way. 
The incorporation of certain objectively valid valuesm o 
social life tends to produce authoritarianism^ The spn 
„al authority of the Middle Ages was the Catholic 
Church. Protestantism fought this authority, a r 
promising greater independence for the indivi ^ ,Y 
„ make the princely state the undisputed and arbitrary 
nil" of mis bod y y and soul. The roboton. JJ— 
princely authority occurred m the name of t ^ 

and for a while the national state promised to be die 
representative of freedom. But soon s 

devoted itself to the protection of the matenal mtere^ 
of those who owned capital, and could Au s exploit die 
labor of the majority of the population, er 
3 ^cty protested against to new antort— 
and insisted on to freedom of to mdrv.dual from to 
interference of secular authority. This postulate of 
eralism, which tended to protect freedom from ed, 
on the other hand, to the insistence that state and society 
must not attempt to realize “freedom to, that is to say, 
liberalism had to insist not only on sepamtion fr 
State and Church, but had also to deny diat it was the 
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function of the state to help realize certain s|,m,„„l , 

moral values; these values were supposed to I,,- , 

a matter for the individual. 

to tS Ci ? iSm /^ n to MarXiSt and ° ther foims ) ... 

to the idea of the good society” as the condition U ,1. 

Lrian ri, T S SpiritUal needs ’ If Was antian.l. 

’ as far as the Church and the Slain 

o“; hen 7 ft a , imed at the eventuaI dis m .. 

DosSf , a at Ae ^blishment of a soei'iy . 

posed of voluntarily cooperating individuals. Its aim it , 
preconstruction of society in such a way as to ml! !, 

*1 f ® manS trUe return to himself, without ,|„ 

and^mn ^ auth ? ritarian forces which reslnVi. ,1 

and impoverished mans mind. 

Thus, Marxist and other forms of socialism are ,|„. 

heirs of prophetic Messianism, Christian Chiliastic .. . 

tariamsm, thirteenth-century Thomism, Renaissance l'i„ 

p amsm and eighteenth-century enlightenment.'* Ii , 

t dSTriT* °f the . Pr ° phetic - Christia n idea of soneh 
• d- -J P ° f s P lntuaI realization, and of the idea ..l 

Church„b ^ ^ ** * 11 *• 1- 

: ’ “ h ' S,: of ■>’ restriction of the mind, and 

“ucs I? “ °J‘ ,S Separati °“ of society and 
Sr an!l‘ t ° P ?° Sed ,0 Slali "‘™ and Krushchevism, 1... 

fat v2* “ mUCh “ ** “'S'oot of human 

the ’return m f * S ' he ab<,Iiti ° n ° f h “ man “Monation 
the return of man as a real human being. “It is t) 1( . 

ifure Id h “° n ° f tlK an,a ®0" ism b ol»oo„ man and 

^XTheree^rrr-t 

y nutn Wanda Anshen, Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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*'vivii objectification and self-affirmation, between free- 

• timi and necessity, between individual and species. It 

• ii solution of the riddle of history and knows itself to 
Im lliis solution”. 10>11 For Marx, socialism meant the social 

• •mIit which permits the return of man to himself, the 
l«lentity between existence and essence, the overcoming 

• •I the separateness and antagonism between subject and 
object, the humanization of nature; it meant a world in 
vn Inch man is no longer a stranger among strangers, but 
In in his world, where he is at home. 


7 

HIE CONTINUITY IN MARX’S THOUGHT 


Our presentation of Marx’s concept of human nature, 
alienation, activity, etc., would be quite one-sided and, 
in fact, misleading if they were right who claim that the 
ideas of the ‘young Marx” contained in the Economic 
and Philosophical Manuscripts were abandoned by the 
older and mature Marx as remnants of an idealistic past 
connected with Hegel’s teaching. If those who make this 
claim were right, one might still prefer the young to the 
old Marx, and wish to connect socialism with the former 

10 E.P. MSS., p. 127. 

11 The idea of the relation between Messianic prophet 
ism and Marx’s socialism has been stressed by a number ot 
authors. The following may be mentioned here: Karl Lowith 
Meaning in History, Chicago University Press, 1949; Paui 
Tillich in writings quoted here. Lukacs, in Geschichte und 
Klassenbewusstsein speaks of Marx as of an eschatological 
thinker. Cf. also statements by Alfred Weber, J.A. Schum¬ 
peter, and a number of other authors, quoted in Marxis- 
musstudien. 
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rather than with the latter. However, there is forhmui » 
no such need to split Marx into two. The far! r. H-»‘ 
the basic ideas on man, as Marx expressed them m •• 
Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts, and tin- lit 
of the older Marx as expressed in Capital, did mil 
dergo a basic change; that Marx did not renoiiim la# 
earlier views, as the spokesmen of the above-mention. 1 
thesis claim. 

First of all, who are those who claim that the "yum,, 
Marx” and the “old Marx” have contradictory view, 
man? This view is presented mainly by the Hir i.m 
Communists; they can hardly do anything else, mu. 
their thinking, as well as their social and polilir.il 
tern, is in every way a contradiction of Marx’s Immm 
ism. In their system, man is the servant of the stair m«*l 
of production, rather than being the supreme aim <>l .11 
social arrangements. Marx’s aim, the development <>! d,. 
individuality of the human personality, is negated in il». 
Soviet system to an even greater extent than in 
temporary capitalism. The materialism of the Con mum 
ists is much closer to the mechanistic materialism ol iL 
nineteenth-century bourgeoisie that Marx fought again a 
than to Marx’s historical materialism. 

The Communist party of the Soviet Union expr< • <i 
this view by forcing G. Lukacs, who was the first on< i 
revive Marx’s humanism, to a “confession” of his cm*, 
when Lukacs was in Russia in 1934, after being fon«•! 
to escape from the Nazis. Similarly, Ernst Block, \\l> 
presents the same emphasis on Marx’s humanism in In 
brilliant book Das Prinzip Hoffnung (The Princij.l, 
Hope), 1 suffered severe attacks from Communist p.ui 
writers, despite the fact that his book contains a numl„ ? 

1 Ernst Bloch, Das Prinzip Hoffnung, Suhrkamp Veil* 
Frankfurt am Main, 1959, 2 volumes. 
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•I admiring remarks about Soviet Communism. Aside 
hum the Communist writers, Daniel Bell has recently 
I aken the same position by claiming that the view of 
Marx’s humanism based on the Economic and Philosoph- 
U dl Manuscripts “is not the historical Marx.” “While 
•nc may be sympathetic to such an approach,” says Bell, 
II is only further myth-making to read this concept back 
m a central theme of Marx.” 2 

11 is indeed true that the classic interpreters of Marx, 
whether they were reformists like Bernstein, or orthodox 
Marxists like Kautsky, Plechanow, Lenin or Bucharin, did 
not interpret Marx as being centered around his human* 
i*,I existentialism. Two facts mainly explain this phenom¬ 
enon. First, the fact that the Economic and Philosophical 
Manuscripts were not published before 1932, and were 
unknown until then even in manuscript form; and the 
Iact that German Ideology was never published in full 
until 1932, and for the first time in part only in 1926. 3 
Naturally, these facts contributed a great deal to the 
distorted and one-sided interpretation of Marx’s ideas by 
die above-mentioned writers. But the fact that these 
writings of Marx were more or less unknown until the 
early twenties and the thirties, respectively, is by no 
means a sufficient explanation for the neglect of Marxist 
humanism in the “classic” interpretation, since Capital 
and other published writings of Marx, such as the Criti- 
<jiie of Hegel’s Philosophy of Law (published in 1844) 
could have given a sufficient basis to visualize Marx’s 
humanism. The more relevant explanation lies in the 
fact that the philosophical thinking of the time from the 
death of Marx to the 1920’s was dominated by positi- 

2 This and all following quotations from D. Bell are from 
his paper “The Meaning of Alienation” in Thought, 1959. 

8 In Marx-Engels Archiv 1, ed. by Rjazanow. 
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vistic-mechanistic ideas which influenced thinkn M* * 
Lenin and Bucharin. It must also not be forgo!Ini M- *» 
like Marx himself, the classic Marxists were alb in. • 
terms which smacked of idealism and religion. *•». ■ 
they were well aware that these terms were to a ! 
extent, used to hide basic economic and social realm % 

For Marx this allergy to idealistic terminalo;[i/ 
all the more understandable, since he was deeply mm * 
in the spiritual, though nontheistic tradition. \\l>* 
stretches not only from Spinoza and Goethe to ll< 
but which also goes back to Prophetic Messianism II. 
latter ideas were quite consciously alive in social hi-. hi 
St. Simon and Moses Hess, and certainly formed a p 1 
part of the socialist thinking of the nineteenth < < ni 
and even of the thinking of leading socialists up l<> 11. 
First World War (such as Jean Jaures). 

The spiritual-humanistic tradition, in which M 
still lived and which was almost drowned by the m> 
anistic-materialistic spirit of successful industrialism 
perienced a revival, although only on a small s< .»l* 
individual thinkers, at the end of the First World U 
and on a larger scale during and after the Second \\ <■■' 
War. The dehumanization of man as evidenced in i! 
cruelties of the Stalinist and Hitler regimes, in (he I . 
tality of indiscriminate killing during the war, and li¬ 
the increasing dehumanization brought about 1>\ d 
new gadget-minded consumer and organization m 
lead to this new expression of humanistic ideas. In nil 
words, the protest against alienation expressed by M 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, then muted by the app.m 
success of capitalist industrialism, raised its voice* ar 
after the human failure of the dominant system, <• ■ 
led to a re-interpretation of Marx, based on the ti h 
Marx and his humanist philosophy. I have men!inn. 
already the Communist writers who are outstanding 
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this humanist revisionism. I should add here the Yugo- 
lav Communists who, although they have not as far 
♦r. I know raised the philosophical point of alienation, 
Inive emphasized as their main objection to Russian 
< .'oirimunism their concern for the individual as against 
tlio machinery of the state, and have developed a sys- 
imi of decentralization and individual initiative which 
is in radical contrast to the Russian ideal of centraliza¬ 
tion and of complete bureaucratization. 

In Poland, East Germany and Hungary, the political 
opposition to the Russians was closely allied to the repre¬ 
sentatives of humanist socialism. In France, Germany 
and to a smaller extent in England, there is lively dis¬ 
cussion going on regarding Marx which is based on a 
thorough knowledge and understanding of his ideas. 
<)f literature in German, I mention only the papers con¬ 
tained in the Marxismusstudien , 4 written largely by Pro¬ 
testant theologians; French literature is even larger, and 
written by Catholics 5 as well as by Marxists and non- 
Marxist philosophers. 6 

The revival of Marxist humanism in English-speaking 
countries has suffered from the fact that the Economic 
and Philosophical Manuscripts had never been trans¬ 
lated into English until recently. Nevertheless, men like 
T. B. Bottomore and others share the ideas on Marxist 
humanism represented by the aforementioned writers. 

4 J.C.B. Mohr, Tubingen, Vol. I and II, 1954, 1957. 

6 The main work on this theme is by a Jesuit priest, Jean- 
Yves Calvez, La Pensee de Karl Marx, Editions du SeuiL 
Paris, 1956. 

* I will mention only the works of H. Lefebvre, Navill, 
Goldmann, and of A. Kojeve, J.-P. Sartre, M. Merlean-Ponty. 
Gf. the excellent paper “Der Marxismus im Spiegel der 
lYanzosischen Philosophic” by I. Fetscher, in Marxismusstur 
dien, l.c. Vol. I, p. 173 ff. 
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In the United States, the most important work wliuii 
has opened up an understanding of Marx’s huin;ml in - 
Herbert Marcuse’s Reason and Revolution; 1 R;ivn I * 
nayevskaya’s Marxism and Freedom , with a prcLn • I 
H. Marcuse, 7 8 is also a significant addition to M u ' 
humanist thought. 

Pointing to the fact that the Russian Commuting 
were forced to postulate the split between the ynimti 
and the old Marx, and adding the names of a muni * 
of profound and serious writers who negate this Hu i»»♦ 
position does not, however, constitute a proof dial il • 
Russians (and D. Bell) are wrong. While it would ii.m 
cend the limits of this volume to attempt as full a n-hi 
tation of the Russian position as is desirable, I shall In 
nevertheless, to demonstrate to the reader why the I in 
sian position is untenable. 

There are some facts which, superficially appi.n < 1 
might seem to support the Communist position. In <» 
man Ideology , Marx and Engels no longer used ll>. 
terms “species” and “human essence” (“Gattung” and 
“menschliches Wesen”), which are used in the Ecoinnm 
and Philosophical Manuscripts. Furthermore, Marx vnd 
later (in the preface to The Critique of Political Eton 
omy, 1859) that in German Ideology he and Eng* 1 
“resolved to work out in common the opposition ol <mi 
view to the ideological view of German philosophy m 
fact, to settle accounts with our erstwhile philosoplm .»! 
conscience.” 9 * It has been claimed that this “settling <>! 

7 Oxford University Press, New York, 1941. 

• Bookman Associates, New York, 1958. 

8 When outside circumstances made the publication • 

this work ( German Ideology) impossible, “we abandon* d 

the manuscript to the gnawing criticism of the mice all il<< 

more willingly as we had achieved our main purpose- sell 

clarification.” 
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accounts” with their erstwhile philosophical conscience 
meant that Marx and Engels had abandoned the basic 
ideas expressed in the Economic and Philosophical Manu¬ 
scripts. But even a superficial study of German Ideology 
h; veals that this is not true. While German Ideology 
does not use certain terms such as “human essence, e c., 
il nevertheless continues the main trend of thoug o 
,|,e Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts, especially 
llic concept of alienation. 

Alienation, in German Ideology, is explained as e 
result of the division of labor which “implies the con¬ 
tradiction between the interest of the separate individual 
or the individual family and the communal interest ot 
all individuals who have intercourse with one another. 

In the same paragraph the concept of alienation is de¬ 
fined as in the Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts, 
in these words: “man’s own deed becomes an alien 
power opposed to him, which enslaves him instead ot 
being controlled by him.” 11 Here, too, we find the defini¬ 
tion of alienation with reference to circumstances al¬ 
ready quoted above: “This crystallization of social acti¬ 
vity this consolidation of what we ourselves produce 
into an objective power above us, growing out ot our 
control, thwarting our expectations, bringing to naug t 
our calculations, is one of the chief factors in historic 
development up till now.” 12 ’ 13 

10 German Ideology, l.c. p. 22. 

11 German Ideology, l.c. p. 22. 

12 German Ideology, l.c. p. 22-3. 

“It is significant that Marx corrected Engels expression 
“self-activity" into “activity" when Engels used *»■*■*«£ 
ence to previous history. It shows how important it was tor 
Marx to keep the tel “self-activity” for a non-ahenated 
society. See MEGA I, Vol. V, p. 61. 
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Fourteen years later, in his polemic with Adam Smiil, 
(in 1857-8), Marx used the same allegedly “iclt ali <). 
arguments which he used in the Economic and I'hih . 
phical Manuscripts, arguing that the need to work .In., 
not constitute in itself a restriction of freedom (pi., 
vided it is not alienated work). Marx speaks of the II 
realization” of the person, “hence [of] true freedom ' 
Eventually, the same idea that the aim of human . ... 
lution fr the unfolding of man, the creation of il... 
wealthy man who has overcome the contradiction I.. 
tween himself and nature and achieved true freedom 
is expressed in many passages of Capital, written hv llm 
mature and old Marx. As quoted earlier, Marx wrolr ... 

the third volume of Capital: “Beyond it [the real. 

necessity] begins that development of human pan . < 
which is its own end, the true realm of freedom, whit h 
however, can flourish only upon that realm of neccssiti/ 
as its basis. The shortening of the working day is 
fundamental premise .” 15 

In other parts of Capital, he speaks of the imporlan.. 
of producing “fully developed human beings ,” 16 the lull 
development of the human race ,” 17 and “man’s necessiis 
to develop himself ,” 18 and of the “fragment of a man a. 
the result of the process of alienation . 19 

Since D. Bell is one of the few American writers in 
terested in Marx’s concept of alienation, I want to dem 
onstrate why his position, which is in effect the sam. 

P; t r he brilliant article by Th. Ramm, “Die KiinfdV. 
Uesellschattsordnung nach der Theorie von Marx und Engels 
Marxissmusstudien II, l.c. p. 77 ff. 

16 Cf. Capital III, l.c. p. 945-6 [My italics-E.F.l 

1 Cf. Capital I, l.c. p. 529-30. 

17 Capital I, p. 554-5. 

18 Capital I, p. 563. 

10 Capital I, l.c. p. 708. 
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as that taken by the Russian Communists, for exactly 
1 lie opposite motives, is also untenable. Bell's main claim 
is that to interpret Marx from the standpoint of the 
humanist writers quoted above is further myth-making. 

I Ie claims that “Marx had repudiated the idea of aliena¬ 
tion, divorced from the economic system, and, by so 
doing, closed off a road which would have given us a 
broader, more useful analysis of society and personality 
than the Marxiam dogmatics which have prevailed." 

This statement is both ambiguous and erroneous. 

I I sounds as if Marx, in his late writings, had repudiated 
the idea of alienation in its human meaning, and trans¬ 
formed it into a “purely economic category," as Bell says 
later on. Marx never repudiated the idea of alienation 
in its human sense, but he claimed that it cannot be 
divorced from the concrete and real life process of the 
alienated individual. This is something quite different 
from putting up the straw man of the “old Marx" who 
repudiates the “young Marx's" concept of human aliena¬ 
tion. Bell must make this error because he accepts the 
whole cliche of the conventional interpretation of Marx. 
“For Marx the only social reality is not Man, nor the 
individual, but economic classes of men. Individuals and 
their motives count for naught. The only form of con¬ 
sciousness which can be translated into action — and 
which can explain history, past, present and future — 
is class consciousness." In trying to show that Marx was 
not interested in the individual, but only in the mass, 
just as he was allegedly no longer interested in human, 
but only in economic factors, Bell does not see—or does 
not mention—that Marx criticized capitalism precisely 
because it destroys individual personality (as he criti¬ 
cized “crude communism" for the same reason), and that 
the statement that history can be explained only by 
class-consciousness is a statement of fact, as far as pre- 
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vjous history is concerned, not an expression of M.„, 
disregard of the individual. 

Unfortunately Bell misquotes a Marx text wl,i, I, 
of decisive importance in order to prove his thcs,. n. 
says of Marx: But in saying there is no human ,uiu„ 
m erent m each separate individual’ (as Marx do, . i„ 

the sixth thesis on Feuerbach) but only classes, .. 

troduces a new person, a new abstraction.” 

What does Marx say in the sixth thesis on Feuerlm, I, 
Feuerbach resolves the essence of religion into d„ 
essence of man But the essence of man is no abstract, „„ 
inherent in each separate individual. In its reality j.i, 
e ensemble (aggregate) of social relations. Feuerbn, I, 
who does not enter more deeply into the criticism ,,l 
this real essence, is therefore forced: 1) to abstract Iron, 
the process of history and to establish religious tempo,, 
ment as something independent and to postulate an ah 

stract — isolated — human individual. 2) The essene. 

man can therefore be understood only as ‘genus,’ the m 
wrnd, dumb generality which naturally unites the n.anv 
individuals. 20 Marx does not say, as Bell quotes, ih,i 
there is no human nature inherent in each separate in 
dividual, but something quite different, namely, th.n 
the essence of man is no abstraction inherent in earl, 
individual.” It is the essential point of Marx’s “material 
ism against Hegel’s idealism. Marx never gave up hi. 
concept of man’s nature” (as we have shown by quoin,,, 
the statement from Capital) but this nature is no I , 
purely biological one, and not an abstraction; it is on, 
which can be understood only historically, because it 
olds in history. The nature (essence) of man can !„■ 
inferred from its many manifestations (and distortions) 

Ipartly^my SJgHfc C "™" ‘ 198 9 
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in history; it cannot be seen as such , as a statistically ex¬ 
isting entity “behind” or “above” each separate man, but 
as that in man which exists as a potentiality and unfolds 
and changes in the historical process. 

In addition to all this Bell has not properly under¬ 
stood the concept of alienation. He defines it as “the 
radical dissociation into a subject that strives to control 
his own fate and an object which is manipulated by 
others.” As follows from my own discussion, as well as 
that of most serious students of the concept of alienation, 
this is a completely inadequate and misleading defini¬ 
tion. In fact, it is just as inadequate as Bell’s assertion 
that Zen Buddhism (like other “modern tribal and com¬ 
munal philosophies” of “reintegration”) aims “at losing 
one’s sense of self’ and thus is ultimately antihuman 
because they [the philosophers of reintegration, includ¬ 
ing Zen] are anti-individual. There is no space to refute 
this cliche, except to suggest a more careful and less 
biased reading of Marx and of Zen Buddhist texts. 

To sum up this point of the alleged difference be¬ 
tween the young and the mature Marx: it is true that 
Marx (like Engels), in the course of a lifetime, changed 
some of his ideas and concepts. He became more ad¬ 
verse to the use of terms too close to Hegelian idealism; 
his language became less enthusiastic and eschatological; 
probably he was also more discouraged in the later 
years of his life than he was in 1844. But in spite of 
certain changes in concepts, in mood, in language, the 
core of the philosophy developed by the young Marx 
was never changed, and it is impossible to understand 
his concept of socialism, and his criticism of capitalism 
as developed in his later years, except on the basis of 
the concept of man which he developed in his early 
writings. 
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ii day shortly before her mother’s death, and over a year 
before the death of her father. “Moor” [Marx’s nick¬ 
name], she writes, “got the better of his illness again. 
Never shall I forget the morning he felt himself strong 
enough to go into mother’s room. When they were to¬ 
gether they were young again—she a young girl and he 
a loving youth, both on life’s threshold, not an old, 
disease-ridden man and an old, dying woman parting 
from each other for life .” 1 

Marx’s relationship to his children was as free from 
any taint of domination, and as full of productive love, 
as that to his wife. One needs only to read the descrip¬ 
tion given by his daughter Eleanor of his walks with 
his children, when he told them tales, tales measured 
by miles, not chapters. “Tell us another mile,” was the 
cry of the girls. “He read the whole of Homer, the whole 
Nibelungenlied, Gudrun, Don Quixote, the Arabian 
Nights, etc. As to Shakespeare, he was the Bible of our 
house, and seldom out of our hands or mouths. By the 
time I was six, I knew scene upon scene of Shakespeare 
by heart .” 2 

His friendship with Frederick Engels is perhaps even 
more unique than his marriage and his relationship to 
his children. Engels himself was a man of extraordinary 
human and intellectual qualities. He always recognized 
and admired Marx’s superior talent. He devoted his life 
to Marx’s work, and yet he was never reluctant to make 
his own contribution, and did not underestimate it. 
There was hardly ever any friction in the relationship 
between these two men, no competitiveness, but a sense 

1 Reminiscences of Marx and Engels, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, Moscow, p. 127. 

2 Reminiscences of Marx and Engels, l.c. p. 252. 
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of comradeship rooted in as deep a love for each * 
as one ever might find between two men. 

Marx was the productive, nonalienated, indcpmdi »»i 
man whom his writings visualized as the man of a m • 
society. Productively related to the whole world, i.. 

people, and to ideas, he was what he thought. A .* 

who read Aeschylus and Shakespeare every year in dm 
original languages, and who during his saddest tun* 
that of the illness of his wife, plunged into mathemath - 
and studied calculus, Marx was a humanist through ami 
through. Nothing was more wonderful to him than man 
and he expressed that feeling in a frequently repealrd 
quotation from Hegel: “even the criminal thought nl • 
malefactor has more grandeur and nobility than I he 
wonders of heaven.” His answers to the questionnalm 
made up for him by his daughter Laura reveal a go al 
deal of the man: his idea of misery was submission, 
the vice he detested most was servility, and his favorite 
maxims were “nothing human is alien to me” and “one 
must doubt of everything.” 

Why was this man supposed to be arrogant, lonely 
authoritarian? Aside from the motive of slander, lheir 
were some reasons for this misunderstanding. First o! 
all, Marx (like Engels) had a sarcastic style, especially 
in writing, and was a fighter with a good deal of aggn* 
siveness. But, more importantly, he was a man with 
a complete inability to tolerate sham and deception, and 
with an utter seriousness about the problems of human 
existence. He was incapable of accepting dishonest ra 
tionalizations, or fictitious statements about important 
matters, politely and with a smile. He was incapable ol 
any kind of insincerity, whether it referred to personal 
relations or to ideas. Since most people prefer to think 
in fictions rather than in realities, and to deceive them 
selves and others about the facts underlying individual 
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and social life, they must indeed regard Marx as one who 
was arrogant or cold, but this judgment says more about 

them than it does about Marx. 

If and when the world returns to the tradition of 
humanism and overcomes the deterioration of Western 
culture, both in its Soviet and in its capitalist form, 
will see, indeed, that Marx was neither a fanatic nor an 
opportunist-that he represented the flowering of West¬ 
ern humanity, that he was a man with an uncompromis¬ 
ing sense of truth, penetrating to the very essence o 
reality, and never taken in by the deceptive surface; 
that he was of an unquenchable courage and integrity, 
of a deep concern for man and his future; unselfish an 
with little vanity or lust for power; always alive always 

stimulating, and bringing to life whatever he touched. 
He represented the Western tradition m its best fea¬ 
tures: its faith in reason and in the progress of man. 
He represented, in fact, the very concept of man which 
was at the center of his thinking. The man who « much 
and has little; the man who is rich because he has need 
of his fellow man. 
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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


The Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts com¬ 
prise lour manuscripts which Marx wrote in the period 
April - August 1844. The manuscripts are now in the 
keeping of the International Institute of Social History, 
Amsterdam. They were first published in a full and 
accurate version, prepared by D. Riazanov, by the Marx- 
Kngels Institute (now the Institute of Marxism-Lenin¬ 
ism) Moscow, in Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels: Histo- 
risch-kritische Gesamtausgabe , Marx-Engels-Verlag, Ber¬ 
lin 1932, Abt. I, Band HI. This edition, from which the 
present translation is made, will be referred to as the 
MEGA. 

The first manuscript comprises 18 sheets (36 pages). 
Each page is divided by two vertical lines to form three 
columns, and these are entitled, respectively, ‘Wages,” 
“Profit of Capital,” and “Rent of Land.” The text, under 
these three headings, constitutes the first three sections 
of the published manuscript. From page XXII of the 
manuscript onwards, however, Marx begins to write on a 
different subject, ignoring the division of the pages into 
three columns; this section was given the title “Alienated 
Labor” by the editors of the MEGA. The manuscript 
breaks off on page XXVII. 

The second manuscript comprises two sheets (4 
pages). The text begins in the middle of a sentence, and 
this is evidently the concluding portion of a manuscript 
which has been lost. 

The third manuscript comprises 34 sheets (68 pages). 
Marx’s pagination is faulty; page XXI is followed by 
page XXIII, and page XXIV is followed by page XXVI. 
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The last twenty-three pages are blank. The manuscript 
begins with two short sections which refer to a lost 
manuscript, and which the editors of the MEGA en¬ 
titled "Private Property and Labor” and "Private Prop¬ 
erty and Communism” respectively. There follows the 
critique of Hegel’s philosophy, which the editors placed 
at the end of the published version, following the indi¬ 
cations given in the "Preface”; and the "Preface” itself 
(beginning on page XXXIX) which was clearly intend¬ 
ed to introduce the whole work. On pages XLI-XLIII 
is another independent section, to which the editors 
gave the title "Money.” 

The fourth manuscript, comprising two sheets (4 
pages) was found sewn into the third manuscript. The 
text is a paraphrase of the final chapter, "Absolute Knowl¬ 
edge,” of Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit; and it was 
published by the editors of the MEGA in the Appendix to 
Abt. I, Band III. Much of the text is used in the criticism 
of Hegel’s philosophy in the third manuscript. 

Each manuscript is separately paginated in Roman 
numerals by Marx, and these page numbers are indi¬ 
cated in the translation. 

My footnotes to the translation are indicated by "Tr. 
Note"; in many cases they utilize the references and 
critical notes appended to the MEGA edition. 

These manuscripts, like other early writings of Marx, 
employ many terms borrowed from Hegel and Feuer¬ 
bach. In particular, the section in the third manuscript 
devoted to a criticism of Hegel’s philosophy employs 
many terms to which Hegel gave a technical meaning. 
In making my translation I have consulted the standard 
translations of Hegel’s writings, and I have derived 
much help from a recent study of Hegel by J. N. Findlay, 
Hegel: A Re-Examination (London, Allen & Unwin, 
1958). Here I need only mention that I have translated 
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Wesen by several terms, "being,” "essence,” ‘life,” accord¬ 
ing to the context; that I have translated aufheben either 
us "annul,” "abolish” (negative sense) or as "supersede” 
(positive sense), according to the context; and that I 
have translated both Entausserung and Entfremdung as 
"alienation” (or sometimes "estrangement”) since Marx 
indicates no systematic distinction between them. 

One final note: Marx’s own emphasis in his manu- 
scripts is transcribed here by the corresponding use of 
italics. 











PREFACE TO 

ECONOMIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


I have already announced in the Deutsch-Franzosi¬ 
sche Jahrbiicher 1 a critique of jurisprudence and politi¬ 
cal science in the form of a critique of the Hegelian 
philosophy of right. However, in preparing the work 
for publication it became apparent that a combination 
of the criticism directed solely against the speculative 
theory with the criticism of the various subjects would 
be quite unsuitable; it would hamper the development 
of the argument and make it more difficult to follow. 
Moreover, I could only have compressed such a wealth 
of diverse subjects into a single work by writing in an 
aphoristic style, and such an aphoristic presentation 
would have given the impression of arbitrary systemati¬ 
zation. I shall, therefore, publish my critique of law, 
morals, politics, etc. in a number of independent bro¬ 
chures; and finally I shall endeavor, in a separate work, 
to present the interconnected whole, to show the rela¬ 
tionships between the parts, and to provide a critique 
of the speculative treatment of this material. That is 
why, in the present work, the relationships of political 
economy with the state, law, morals, civil life, etc. are 
touched upon only to the extent that political economy 
itself expressly deals with these subjects. 

It is hardly necessary to assure the reader who is 

1 Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbiicher , edited by K. Marx 
and A. Ruge (Paris 1844). Only one issue was published, in 
February 1844. Marx refers to his essay “Zur Kritik der He- 
gelschen Rechtsphilosophie,” on pages 71 et seq .—Tr. Note 
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familiar with political economy that my conclusions are 
the fruit of an entirely empirical analysis, based upon a 
careful critical study of political economy. 

It goes without saying that in addition to the French 
and English socialists I have also used German socialist 
writings. But the original and important German works 
on this subject—apart from the writings of Weitling — 
are limited to the essays published by Hess in the Ein- 
nndzwanzig Bogen , 2 and Engels’ “Umrisse zur Kritik der 
Nationalokonomie” in the Deutsch-Franzosische Jahr- 
biicher. In the latter publication I myself have indicated 
in a very general way the basic elements of the present 
work. 

The positive , humanistic and naturalistic criticism be¬ 
gins with Feuerbach. The less blatant Feuerbach’s writ¬ 
ings, the more certain, profound, extensive and lasting 
is their influence; they are the only writings since Hegel’s 
Phenomenology and Logic which contain a real theoreti¬ 
cal revolution. 

Unlike the critical theologians of our time I have 
considered the final chapter of the present work, a 
critical exposition of the Hegelian dialectic and general 
philosophy, to be absolutely essential, for the task has 
not yet been accomplished. This lack of thoroughness 
is not accidental, for the critical theologian remains a 
theologian. He must either begin from certain presup¬ 
positions of philosophy accepted as authoritative or else, 
if in the course of criticism and as a result of other peo¬ 
ple’s discoveries doubts have arisen in his mind concem- 

2 Einundzwanzig Bogen aus der Schweiz , edited by Georg 
Herwegh. First part, Zurich and Winterthur 1843. Marx 
refers to the articles by Hess, “Sozialismus und Kommunis- 
mus M on pages 74 et seq.; “Die Eine und ganze Freiheit” on 
pages 92 et seq.; and “Philosophie der Tat” on pages 309 
et seq .—Tr. Note 
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ing the philosophical presuppositions, he abandons them 
in a cowardly and unjustified manner, abstracts from 
them, and shows both his servile dependence upon them 
and his resentment of this dependence in a negative, 
unconscious and sophistical way. 

Looked at more closely, theological criticism , which 
was at the beginning of the movement a genuinely pro¬ 
gressive factor, is seen to be, in the last analysis, no 
more than the culmination and consequence of the old 
philosophical , and especially Hegelian , transcendental¬ 
ism distorted into a theological caricature . I shall de¬ 
scribe elsewhere at greater length, this interesting act 
of historical justice, this nemesis which now destines 
theology, ever the infected spot of philosophy, to por¬ 
tray in itself the negative dissolution of philosophy, i. e. 
the process of its decay. 


l^irst Manuscript 
ALIENATED LABOR 


(XXII) We have begun from the presuppositions of 
political economy. We have accepted its terminology and 
its laws. We presupposed private property, the separa¬ 
tion of labor, capital and land, as also of wages, profit 
and rent, the division of labor, competition, the concept 
of exchange value, etc. From political economy itself, in 
its own words, we have shown that the worker sinks to 
the level of a commodity, and to a most miserable com¬ 
modity; that the misery of the worker increases with the 
power and volume of his production; that the necessary 
result of competition is the accumulation of capital in 
a few hands, and thus a restoration of monopoly in a 
more terrible form; and finally that the distinction be¬ 
tween capitalist and landlord, and between agricultural 
laborer and industrial worker, must disappear and the 
whole of society divide into the two classes of property 
owners and propertyless workers. 

Political economy begins with the fact of private 
property; it does not explain it. It conceives the material 
process of private property, as this occurs in reality, in 
general and abstract formulas which then serve it as 
laws. It does not comprehend these laws; that is, it does 
not show how they arise out of the nature of private 
property. Political economy provides no explanation of 
the basis of the distinction of labor from capital, of 
capital from land. When, for example, the relation of 
wages to profits is defined, this is explained in terms 
of the interests of capitalists; in other words, what should 
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be explained is assumed. Similarly, competition is re¬ 
ferred to at every point and is explained in terms of 
external conditions. Political economy tells us nothing 
about the extent to which these external and apparently 
accidental conditions are simply the expression of a 
necessary development. We have seen how exchange 
itself seems an accidental fact. The only moving forces 
which political economy recognizes are avarice and the 
war between the avaricious, competition. 

Just because political economy fails to understand 
the interconnections within this movement it was pos¬ 
sible to oppose the doctrine of competition to that of 
monopoly, the doctrine of freedom of the crafts to that 
of the guilds, the doctrine of the division of landed prop¬ 
erty to that of the great estates; for competition, free¬ 
dom of crafts, and the division of landed property were 
conceived only as accidental consequences brought about 
by will and force, rather than as necessary, inevitable 
and natural consequences of monopoly, the guild system 
and feudal property. 

Thus we have now to grasp the real connection be¬ 
tween this whole system of alienation—private property, 
acquisitiveness, the separation of labor, capital and land, 
exchange and competition, value and the devaluation 
of man, monopoly and competition—and the system of 
money . 

Let us not begin our explanation, as does the econ¬ 
omist, from a legendary primordial condition. Such a 
primordial condition does not explain anything; it mere¬ 
ly removes the question into a gray and nebulous dis¬ 
tance. It asserts as a fact or event what it should deduce, 
namely, the necessary relation between two things; for 
example, between the division of labor and exchange. 
In the same way theology explains the origin of evil by 
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the fail of man; that is, it asserts as a historical fact what 
it should explain. 

We shall begin from a contemporary economic fact. 
The worker becomes poorer the more wealth he pro¬ 
duces and the more his production increases in power 
and extent. The worker becomes an ever cheaper com¬ 
modity the more goods he creates. The devaluation of the 
human world increases in direct relation with the in¬ 
crease in value of the world of things. Labor does not 
only create goods; it also produces itself and the worker 
as a commodity, and indeed in the same proportion as 
it produces goods. 

This fact simply implies that the object produced by 
labor, its product, now stands opposed to it as an alien 
being, as a power independent of the producer. The 
product of labor is labor which has been embodied in 
an object and turned into a physical thing; this product 
is an objectification of labor. The performance of work 
is at the same time its objectification. The performance 
of work appears in the sphere of political economy as a 
vitiation of the worker, objectification as a loss and as 
servitude to the object, and appropriation as alienation. 

So much does the performance of work appear as 
vitiation that the worker is vitiated to the point of star¬ 
vation. So much does objectification appear as loss of 
the object that the worker is deprived of the most essen¬ 
tial things not only of life but also of work. Labor itself 
becomes an object which he can acquire only by the 
greatest effort and with unpredictable interruptions. So 
much does the appropriation of the object appear as 
alienation that the more objects the worker produces the 
fewer he can possess and the more he falls under the 
domination of his product, of capital. 

All these consequences follow from the fact that the 
worker is related to the product of his labor as to an 
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alien object. For it is clear on this presupposition that 
the more the worker expends himself in work the more 
powerful becomes the world of objects which he creates 
in face of himself, the poorer he becomes in his inner 
life, and the less he belongs to himself. It is just the same 
as in religion. The more of himself man attributes to 
God the less he has left in himself. The worker puts his 
life into the object, and his life then belongs no longer 
to himself but to the object. The greater his activity, 
therefore, the less he possesses. What is embodied in 
the product of his labor is no longer his own. The great¬ 
er this product is, therefore, the more he is diminished. 
The alienation of the worker in his product means not 
only that his labor becomes an object, assumes an ex¬ 
ternal existence, but that it exists independently, outside 
himself, and alien to him, and that it stands opposed to 
him as an autonomous power. The life which he has 
given to the object sets itself against him as an alien 
and hostile force. 

(XXIII) Let us now examine more closely the phe¬ 
nomenon of objectification, the worker’s production and 
the alienation and loss of the object it produces, which 
is involved in it. The worker can create nothing without 
nature , without the sensuous external world. The latter 
is the material in which his labor is realized, in which it 
is active, out of which and through which it produces 
things. 

But just as nature affords the means of existence of 
labor in the sense that labor cannot live without objects 
upon which it can be exercised, so also it provides the 
means of existence in a narrower sense; namely the 
means of physical existence for the worker himself. Thus, 
the more the worker appropriates the external world of 
sensuous nature by his labor the more he deprives him¬ 
self of means of existence , in two respects: first, that the 
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sensuous external world becomes progressively less an 
object belonging to his labor or a means of existence of 
his labor, and secondly, that it becomes progressively 
less a means of existence in the direct sense, a means for 
the physical subsistence of the worker. 

In both respects, therefore, the worker becomes a 
slave of the object; first, in that he receives an object of 
work, i.e., receives work, and secondly that he receives 
means of subsistence . Thus the object enables him to 
exist, first as a worker and secondly, as a physical subject . 
The culmination of this enslavement is that he can only 
maintain himself as a physical subject so far as he is a 
worker, and that it is only as a physical subject that he is 
a worker. 

(The alienation of the worker in his object is ex¬ 
pressed as follows in the laws of political economy: the 
more the worker produces the less he has to consume; 
the more value he creates the more worthless he be¬ 
comes; the more refined his product the more crude and 
misshapen the worker; the more civilized the product 
the more barbarous the worker; the more powerful the 
work the more feeble the worker; the more the work 
manifests intelligence the more the worker declines in 
intelligence and becomes a slave of nature.) 

Political economy conceals the alienation in the na¬ 
ture of labor insofar as it does not examine the direct 
relationship between the worker (work) and production. 
Labor certainly produces marvels for the rich but it 
produces privation for the worker. It produces palaces, 
but hovels for the worker. It produces beauty, but defor¬ 
mity for the worker. It replaces labor by machinery, but 
it casts some of the workers back into a barbarous kind 
of work and turns the others into machines. It produces 
intelligence, but also stupidity and cretinism for the 
workers. 
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The direct relationship of labor to its products is the 
relationship of the worker to the objects of his produc¬ 
tion. The relationship of property owners to the objects 
of production and to production itself is merely a conse¬ 
quence of this first relationship and confirms it. We shall 
consider this second aspect later. 

Thus, when we ask what is the important relationship 
of labor, we are concerned with the relationship of the 
worker to production. 

So far we have considered the alienation of the 
worker only from one aspect; namely, his relationship 
with the products of his labor. However, alienation ap¬ 
pears not only in the result, but also in the process , of 
production, within productive activity itself. How could 
the worker stand in an alien relationship to the product 
of his activity if he did not alienate himself in the act of 
production itself? The product is indeed only the resume 
of activity, of production. Consequently, if the product 
of labor is alienation, production itself must be active 
alienation—the alienation of activity and the activity of 
alienation. The alienation of the object of labor merely 
summarizes the alienation in the work activity itself. 

What constitutes the alienation of labor? First, that 
the work is external to the worker, that it is not part of 
his nature; and that, consequently, he does not fulfill 
himself in his work but denies himself, has a feeling of 
misery rather than well being, does not develop freely 
his mental and physical energies but is physically ex¬ 
hausted and mentally debased. The worker therefore 
feels himself at home only during his leisure time, where¬ 
as at work he feels homeless. His work is not voluntary 
but imposed, forced labor. It is not the satisfaction of a 
need, but only a means for satisfying other needs. Its 
alien character is clearly shown by the fact that as soon 
as there is no physical or other compulsion it is avoided 
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like the plague. External labor, labor in which man alien¬ 
ates himself, is a labor of self-sacrifice, of mortification. 
Finally, the external character of work for the worker is 
shown by the fact that it is not his own work but work 
for someone else, that in work he does not belong to him¬ 
self but to another person. 

Just as in religion the spontaneous activity of human 
fantasy, of the human brain and heart, reacts independ¬ 
ently as an alien activity of gods or devils upon the in¬ 
dividual, so the activity of the worker is not his own 
spontaneous activity. It is another’s activity and a loss of 
his own spontaneity. 

We arrive at the result that man (the worker) feels 
himself to be freely active only in his animal functions— 
eating, drinking and procreating, or at most also in his 
dwelling and in personal adornment—while in his human 
functions he is reduced to an animal. The animal be¬ 
comes human and the human becomes animal. 

Eating, drinking and procreating are of course also 
genuine human functions. But abstractly considered, 
apart from the environment of other human activities, 
and turned into final and sole ends, they are animal 
functions. 

We have now considered the act of alienation of 
practical human activity, labor, from two aspects: (1) 
the relationship of the worker to the product of labor as 
an alien object which dominates him. This relationship 
is at the same time the relationship to the sensuous ex¬ 
ternal world, to natural objects, as an alien and hostile 
world; (2) the relationship of labor to the act of produc¬ 
tion within labor. This is the relationship of the worker 
to his own activity as something alien and not belonging 
to him, activity as suffering (passivity), strength as pow¬ 
erlessness, creation as emasculation, the personal physical 
and mental energy of the worker, his personal life (for 
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what is life but activity?) as an activity which is directed 
against himself, independent of him and not belonging 
to him. This is self-alienation as against the above-men 
tioned alienation of the thing. 

(XXIV) We have now to infer a third characteristic 
of alienated labor from the two we have considered. 

Man is a species-being 1 not only in the sense that he 
makes the community (his own as well as those of other 
things) his object both practically and theoretically, but 
also (and this is simply another expression for the same 
thing) in the sense that he treats himself as the present, 
living species, as a universal and consequently free being. 

Species-life, for man as for animals, has its physical 
basis in the fact that man (like animals) lives from in¬ 
organic nature, and since man is more universal than an 
animal so the range of inorganic nature from which he lives 
is more universal. Plants, animals, minerals, air, light, etc. 
constitute, from the theoretical aspect, a part of human 
consciousness as objects of natural science and art; they 
are mans spiritual inorganic nature, his intellectual means 
of life, which he must first prepare for enjoyment and 
perpetuation. So also, from the practical aspect they form 
a part of human life and activity. In practice man lives 
only from these natural products, whether in the form of 
food, heating, clothing, housing, etc. The universality of 
man appears in practice in the universality which makes 
the whole of nature into his inorganic body: (1) as a 
direct means of life; and equally (2) as the material ob¬ 
ject and instrument of his life activity. Nature is the in- 

1 The term “species-being” is taken from Feuerbach's 
Das Wesen des Christentums (The Essence of Christianity). 
Feuerbach used the notion in making a distinction between 
consciousness in man and in animals. Man is conscious not 
merely of himself as an individual but of the human species 
or “human essence.”— Tr. Note 
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organic body of man; that is to say, nature excluding 
the human body itself. To say that man lives from nature 
means that nature is his body with which he must re¬ 
main in a continuous interchange in order not to die. The 
statement that the physical and mental life of man, and 
nature, are interdependent means simply that nature is 
interdependent with itself, for man is a part of nature. 

Since alienated labor: (1) alienates nature from 
man; and (2) alienates man from himself, from his own 
active function, his life activity; so it alienates him from 
the species. It makes species-life into a means of indiv¬ 
idual life. In the first place it alienates species-life and 
individual life, and secondly, it turns the latter, as an 
abstraction, into the purpose of the former, also in its 
abstract and alienated form. 

For labor, life activity , productive life, now appear to 
man only as means for the satisfaction of a need, the 
need to maintain his physical existence. Productive life 
is, however, species-life. It is life creating life. In the 
type of life activity resides the whole character of a spe¬ 
cies, its species-character; and free, conscious activity is 
the species-character of human beings. Life itself appears 
only as a means of life. 

The animal is one with its life activity. It does not 
distinguish the activity from itself. It is its activity. But 
man makes his life activity itself an object of his will and 
consciousness. He has a conscious life activity. It is not 
a determination with which he is completely identified. 
Conscious life activity distinguishes man from the life 
activity of animals. Only for this reason is he a species¬ 
being. Or rather, he is only a self-conscious being, i.e. 
his own life is an object for him, because he is a species¬ 
being. Only for this reason is his activity free activity. 
Alienated labor reverses the relationship, in that man be- 
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cause he is a self-conscious being makes his life activity, 
his being , only a means for his existence. 

The practical construction of an objective world , the 
manipulation of inorganic nature, is the confirmation <>! 
man as a conscious species-being, i.e. a being who treats 
the species as his own being or himself as a species 
being. Of course, animals also produce. They construct 
nests, dwellings, as in the case of bees, beavers, ants, etc. 
But they only produce what is strictly necessary for 
themselves or their young. They produce only in a 
single direction, while man produces universally. They 
produce only under the compulsion of direct physical 
need, while man produces when he is free from physical 
need and only truly produces in freedom from such need. 
Animals produce only themselves, while man reproduces 
the whole of nature. The products of animal production 
belong directly to their physical bodies, while man is 
free in face of his product. Animals construct only in 
accordance with the standards and needs of the species 
to which they belong, while man knows how to produce 
in accordance with the standards of every species and 
knows how to apply the appropriate standard to the 
object. Thus man constructs also in accordance with the 
lav/s of beauty. 

It is just in his work upon the objective world that 
man really proves himself as a species-being. This pro¬ 
duction is his active species life. By means of it nature 
appears as his work and his reality. The object of labor 
is, therefore, the objectification of mans species life; for 
he no longer reproduces himself merely intellectually, as 
in consciousness, but actively and in a real sense, and 
he sees his own reflection in a world which he has con¬ 
structed. While, therefore, alienated labor takes away the 
object of production from man, it also takes away his 
species life , his real objectivity as a species-being, and 
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changes his advantage over animals into a disadvantage 
in so far as his inorganic body, nature, is taken from him. 

Just as alienated labor transforms free and self-di¬ 
rected activity into a means, so it transforms the species 
life of man into a means of physical existence. 

Consciousness, which man has from his species, is 
transformed through alienation so that species life be¬ 
comes only a means for him. 

(3) Thus alienated labor turns the species life of 
man , and also nature as his mental species-property, into 
an alien being and into a means for his individual exist¬ 
ence. It alienates from man his own body, external na¬ 
ture, his mental life and his human life. 

(4) A direct consequence of the alienation of man 
from the product of his labor, from his life activity and 
from his species life is that man is alienated from other 
men. When man confronts himself he also confronts 
other men. What is true of mans relationship to his 
work, to the product of his work and to himself, is also 
true of his relationship to other men, to their labor and 
to the objects of their labor. 

In general, the statement that man is alienated from 
his species life means that each man is alienated from 
others, and that each of the others is likewise alienated 
from human life. 

Human alienation, and above all the relation of man 
to himself, is first realized and expressed in the relation¬ 
ship between each man and other men. Thus in the re¬ 
lationship of alienated labor every man regards other 
men according to the standards and relationships in 
which he finds himself placed as a worker. 

(XXV) We began with an economic fact, the aliena¬ 
tion of the worker and his production. We have expressed 
this fact in conceptual terms as alienated labor , and in 
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analyzing the concept we have merely analyzed an eco 
nomic fact. 

Let us now examine further how this concept of 
alienated labor must express and reveal itself in reality. 
If the product of labor is alien to me and confronts mo 
as an alien power, to whom does it belong? If my own 
activity does not belong to me but is an alien, forced 
activity, to whom does it belong? To a being other than 
myself. And who is this being? The gods? It is apparent 
in the earliest stages of advanced production, e.g., temple 
building, etc. in Egypt, India, Mexico, and in the service 
rendered to gods, that the product belonged to the gods. 
But the gods alone were never the lords of labor. And 
no more was nature. What a contradiction it would be if 
the more man subjugates nature by his labor, and the 
more the marvels of the gods are rendered superfluous 
by the marvels of industry, he should abstain from his 
joy in producing and his enjoyment of the product for 
love of these powers. 

The alien being to whom labor and the product of 
labor belong, to whose service labor is devoted, and to 
whose enjoyment the product of labor goes, can only be 
man himself. If the product of labor does not belong 
to the worker, but confronts him as an alien power, this 
can only be because it belongs to a man other than the 
worker. If his activity is a torment to him it must be a 
source of enjoyment and pleasure to another. Not the 
gods, nor nature, but only man himself can be this alien 
power over men. 

Consider the earlier statement that the relation of 
man to himself is first realized, objectified, through his 
relation to other men. If therefore he is related to the 
product of his labor, his objectified labor, as to an alien , 
hostile, powerful and independent object, he is related in 
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such a way that another alien, hostile, powerful and in¬ 
dependent man is the lord of this object. If he is related 
to his own activity as to unfree activity, then he is 
related to it as activity in the service, and under the 
domination, coercion and yoke, of another man. 

Every self-alienation of man, from himself and from 
nature, appears in the relation which he postulates be¬ 
tween other men and himself and nature. Thus religious 
self-alienation is necessarily exemplified in the relation 
between laity and priest, or, since it is here a question of 
the spiritual world, between the laity and a mediator. In 
the real world of practice this self-alienation can only be 
expressed in the real, practical relation of man to his 
fellow-men. The medium through which alienation oc¬ 
curs is itself a practical one. Through alienated labor, 
therefore, man not only produces his relation to the ob¬ 
ject and to the process of production as to alien and 
hostile men; he also produces the relation of other men 
to his production and his product, and the relation be¬ 
tween himself and other men. Just as he creates his own 
production as a vitiation, a punishment, and his own 
product as a loss, as a product which does not belong to 
him, so he creates the domination of the non-producer 
over production and its product. As he alienates his own 
activity, so he bestows upon the stranger an activity 
which is not his own. 

We have so far considered this relation only from 
the side of the worker, and later on we shall consider it 
also from the side of the non-worker. 

Thus, through alienated labor the worker creates the 
relation of another man, who does not work and is out¬ 
side the work process, to this labor. The relation of the 
worker to work also produces the relation of the capital¬ 
ist (or whatever one likes to call the lord of labor) to 
work. Private property is therefore the product, the nec- 
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essary result, of alienated labor, of the external relation 
of the worker to nature and to himself. 

Private property is thus derived from the analysis of 
the concept of alienated labor; that is, alienated man, 
alienated labor, alienated life, and estranged man. 

We have, of course, derived the concept of alienated 
labor (alienated life) from political economy, from an 
analysis of the movement of private property. But the* 
analysis of this concept shows that although private prop¬ 
erty appears to be the basis and cause of alienated labor, 
it is rather a consequence of the latter, just as the gods 
are fundamentally not the cause but the product of con¬ 
fusions of human reason. At a later stage, however, there 
is a reciprocal influence. 

Only in the final stage of the development of private 
property is its secret revealed, namely, that it is on one 
hand the product of alienated labor, and on the other 
hand the means by which labor is alienated, the reali¬ 
zation of this alienation . 

This elucidation throws light upon several unresolved 
controversies: 

(1) Political economy begins with labor as the real 
scul of production and then goes on to attribute nothing 
to labor and everything to private property. Proudhon, 
faced by this contradiction, has decided in favor of 
labor against private property. We perceive, however, 
that this apparent contradiction is the contradiction of 
alienated labor with itself and that political economy has 
merely formulated the laws of alienated labor. 

We also observe, therefore, that wages and private 
property are identical, for wages, like the product or ob¬ 
ject of labor, labor itself remunerated, are only a neces¬ 
sary consequence of the alienation of labor. In the wage 
system labor appears not as an end in itself but as the 
servant of wages. We shall develop this point later on 
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and here only bring out some of the (XXVI) conse¬ 
quences. 

An enforced increase in wages (disregarding the 
other difficulties, and especially that such an anomaly 
could only be maintained by force) would be nothing 
more than a better remuneration of slaves , and would 
not restore, either to the worker or to the work, their 
human significance and worth. 

Even the equality of incomes which Proudhon de¬ 
mands would only change the relation of the present 
day worker to his work into a relation of all men to work. 
Society would then be conceived as an abstract capitalist. 

(2) From the relation of alienated labor to private 
property it also follows that the emancipation of society 
from private property, from servitude, takes the political 
form of the emancipation of the workers; not in the 
sense that only the latter’s emancipation is involved, but 
because this emancipation includes the emancipation of 
humanity as a whole. For all human servitude is involved 
in the relation of the worker to production, and all the 
types of servitude are only modifications or consequences 
of this relation. 

As we have discovered the concept of private prop¬ 
erty by an analysis of the concept of alienated labor, so 
with the aid of these two factors we can evolve all the 
categories of political economy, and in every category, 
e.g., trade, competition, capital, money, we shall discover 
only a particular and developed expression of these fun¬ 
damental elements. 

However, before considering this structure let us 
attempt to solve two problems. 

(1) To determine the general nature of private prop¬ 
erty as it has resulted from alienated labor, in its relation 
to genuine human and social property . 

(2) We have taken as a fact and analyzed the aliena - 
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tion of labor. How does it happen, we may ask, that man 
alienates his labor? How is this alienation founded in tho 
nature of human development? We have already dorm 
much to solve the problem in so far as we have trails 
formed the question concerning the origin of private 
property into a question about the relation between 
alienated labor and the process of development of man¬ 
kind. For in speaking of private property one believes 
oneself to be dealing with something external to man¬ 
kind. But in speaking of labor one deals directly with 
mankind itself. This new formulation of the problem 
already contains its solution. 

ad (1) The general nature of private property and its 
relation to genuine human property. 

We have resolved alienated labor into two parts, 
which mutually determine each other, or rather con¬ 
stitute two different expressions of one and the same 
relation. Appropriation appears as alienation and aliena¬ 
tion as appropriation , alienation as genuine acceptance in 
the community. 

We have considered one aspect, alienated labor, in its 
bearing upon the worker himself, i.e., the relation of 
alienated labor to itself. And we have found as the neces¬ 
sary consequence of this relation the property relation of 
the non-worker to the worker and to labor. Private prop¬ 
erty as the material summarized expression of alienated 
labor includes both relations; the relation of the worker 
to labor , to the product of his labor and to the non¬ 
worker , and the relation of the non-worker to the worker 
and to the product of the latter s labor. 

We have already seen that in relation to the worker, 
who appropriates nature by his labor, appropriation ap¬ 
pears as alienation, self-activity as activity for another 
and of another, living as the sacrifice of life, and produc¬ 
tion of the object as loss of the object to an alien power, 
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an alien man. Let us now consider the relation of this 
alien man to the worker, to labor, and to the object of 
labor. 

It should be noted first that everything which appears 
to the worker as an activity of alienation, appears to the 
non-worker as a condition of alienation. Secondly, the 
real , practical attitude of the worker in production and 
to the product (as a state of mind) appears to the non¬ 
worker who confronts him as a theoretical attitude. 

(XXVII) Thirdly, the non-worker does everything 
against the worker which the latter does against himself, 
but he does not do against himself what he does against 
the worker. 

Let us examine these three relationships more 
closely. 2 


2 The manuscript breaks off unfinished at this point.— 
Tr. Note 
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(XL) . . . forms the interest on his capital. The worker 
is the subjective manifestation of the fact that capital is 
man wholly lost to himself, just as capital is the objec¬ 
tive manifestation of the fact that labor is man lost to 
himself. However, the worker has the misfortune to be a 
living capital, a capital with needs, which forfeits its in¬ 
terest and consequently its livelihood every moment that 
it is not at work. As capital, the value of the worker 
varies according to supply and demand, and his physical 
existence, his life, was and is considered as a supply of 
goods, similar to any other goods. The worker produces 
capital and capital produces him. Thus he produces him¬ 
self, and man as a worker, as a commodity , is the prod¬ 
uct of the whole process. Man is simply a worker, and as 
a worker his human qualities only exist for the sake of 
capital which is alien to him. Since labor and capital are 
alien to each other, and thus related only in an external 
and accidental manner, this alien character must appear 
in reality. As soon as it occurs to capital—either neces¬ 
sarily or voluntarily—not to exist any longer for the 
worker, he no longer exists for himself; he has no work, 
no wage, and since he exists only as a worker and not as 
a human being, he may as well let himself be buried, 
starve, etc. The worker is only a worker when he exists 
as capital for himself, and he only exists as capital when 
capital is there for him. The existence of capital is his 
existence, his life, since it determines the content of his 
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life independently of him. Political economy thus does 
not recognize the unoccupied worker, the working man 
so far as he is outside this work relationship. Swindlers, 
thieves, beggars, the unemployed, the starving, poverty 
stricken and criminal working man, are figures which do 
not exist for political economy, but only for other eyes; 
for doctors, judges, gravediggers, beadles, etc. They are 
ghostly figures beyond its realm. The needs of the worker 
are thus reduced to the need to maintain him during 
work, so that the race of workers does not die out. Con¬ 
sequently, wages have exactly the same significance as 
the maintenance of any other productive instrument, and 
as the consumption of capital in general so that it can 
reproduce itself with interest. It is like the oil which is 
applied to a wheel to keep it running. Wages thus form 
part of the necessary costs of capital and of the capitalist, 
and they must not exceed this necessary amount. Thus 
it was quite logical for the English factory lords, before 
the Amendment Bill of 1834, to deduct from wages the 
public alms which workers received from the poor law 
taxes, and to treat them as an integral part of their 
wages. 

Production does not only produce man as a commod¬ 
ity, the human commodity, man in the form of a com¬ 
modity; in conformity with this situation it produces him 
as a mentally and physically dehumanized being.—Im¬ 
morality, miscarriage, helotism of workers and capitalists. 
—Its product is the self-conscious and self-acting com¬ 
modity . . , the human commodity. ... It is a great step 
forward by Ricardo, Mill, etc., as against Smith and Say, 
to declare the existence of human beings — the greater 
or lesser human productivity of the commodity—as indif¬ 
ferent or indeed harmful. The true end of production is 
not the number of workers a given capital maintains, 
but the amount of interest it earns, the total annual 
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saving. It was likewise a great and logical advance in 
recent (XLI) English political economy that, while es¬ 
tablishing labor as the only principle of political econ¬ 
omy, it clearly distinguished the inverse relation between 
wages and interest on capital and observed that as a rule 
the capitalist could only increase his gains by the depres¬ 
sion of wages and vice versa. The normal relation is seen 
to be not the defrauding of the consumer, but the mutual 
cheating of capitalist and worker. The relation of private 
property includes within itself, in a latent state, the 
relation of private property as labor , the relation of priv¬ 
ate property as capital, and the mutual influence of these 
two. On the one hand, there is the production of human 
activity as labor , that is, as an activity which is alien to 
itself, to man and to nature, and thus alien to conscious¬ 
ness and to the realization of human life; the abstract 
existence of man as a mere working man who therefore 
plunges every day from his fulfilled nothingness into 
absolute nothingness, into social, and thus real, non¬ 
existence. On the other hand, there is the production of 
objects of human labor as capital, in which every na¬ 
tural and social characteristic of the object is dissolved, 
in which private property has lost its natural and social 
quality (and has thereby lost all political and social dis¬ 
guise and no longer even appears to be involved with 
human relationships), and in which the same capital 
remains the same in the most varied natural and social 
conditions, which have no relevance to its real content. 
This contradiction, at its highest point, is necessarily the 
summit and the decline of the whole relation. 

It is, therefore, another great achievement of recent 
English political economy to have defined ground rent 
as the difference between the returns on the worst and 
the best cultivated land, to have demolished the roman¬ 
tic illusions of the landowner—his alleged social impor- 
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tancc and the identity of his interests with those of society 
at large (a view which Adam Smith held even after the 
Physiocrats)-and to have anticipated and prepared the 
development in reality which will transform the land- 
owner into an ordinary, prosaic capitalist and thereby 
simplify the contradiction, bring it to a head and pre¬ 
pare its solution. Land as land, ground rent as ground 
rent, have lost their status distinction and have become 
dumb capital and interest, or rather, capital and interest 
which only talk money. 

The distinction between capital and land, profit and 
ground rent, and the distinction of both from wages, 
industry, agriculture, immoveable and moveable private 
property, is a historical distinction, not one inscribed in 
the nature of things. It is a fixed stage in the formation 
and development of the antithesis between capital and 
labor. In industry, etc. as opposed to immoveable landed 
property, only the mode of origin and the antithesis to 
agriculture through which industry has developed, is ex¬ 
pressed. As a particular kind of labor, as a more signifi¬ 
cant, important and comprehensive distinction it exists 
only so long as industry (town life) is established in op¬ 
position to landed property (aristocratic feudal life) and 
still bears the characteristics of this contradiction in itself 
in the form of monopolies, crafts, guilds, corporations, 
etc. In such a situation, labor still appears to have a 
social meaning, still has the significance of genuine com¬ 
munal life, and has not yet progressed to neutrality in 
relation to its content, to full self-sufficient being, i.e., to 
abstraction from all other existence and thus to liberated 
capital. 

(XLII) But the necessary development of labor is 
liberated industry, constituted for itself alone, and liber¬ 
ated capital The power of industry over its opponent is 
shown by the rise of agriculture as a real industry, 
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whereas formerly most of the work was left to the soil 
itself and to the slave of the soil through whom the land 
cultivated itself. With the transformation of the slave into 
a free worker, i.e., into a hireling, the landowner himself 
is transformed into a lord of industry, a capitalist. 

This transformation takes place at first through the 
medium of the tenant farmer. But the tenant is the rep¬ 
resentative, the revealed secret , of the landowner. Only 
through him does the landowner have an economic exist¬ 
ence, as a property owner; for the ground rent of his 
land only exists as a result of the competition between 
tenants. Thus the landowner has already become to a 
large extent, in the person of the tenant farmer, a com¬ 
mon capitalist. And this must be fulfilled in reality; the 
capitalist directing agriculture (the tenant) must become 
a landowner, or vice versa. The industrial trade of the 
tenant is that of the landowner, for the existence of the 
former establishes that of the latter. 

Recollecting their contrasting origins and descent the 
landowner recognizes the capitalist as his insubordinate, 
liberated and enriched slave of yesterday, and sees him¬ 
self as a capitalist who is threatened by him. The capital¬ 
ist sees the landowner as the idle, cruel and egotistical 
lord of yesterday; he knows that he injures him as a 
capitalist, and yet that industry is responsible for his 
present social significance, for his possession and pleas¬ 
ures. He regards the landowner as the antithesis of free 
enterprise and of free capital which is independent of 
every natural limitation. This opposition is extremely bit¬ 
ter and each side expresses the truth about the other. 
It is only necessary to read the attacks upon immove¬ 
able property by representatives of moveable property, 
and vice versa, in order to obtain a clear picture of their 
respective worthlessness. The landowner emphasizes the 
noble lineage of his property, feudal souvenirs, reminis- 
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censes, the poetry of recollection, his open-hearted char- 
nclcr, his political importance, etc. and when he talks 
in economic terms asserts that agriculture alone is pro¬ 
ductive. At the same time he portrays his opponent as a 
sly, bargaining, deceitful, mercenary, rebellious, heartless 
and soulless individual, an extortionate, pimping, servile, 
smooth, flattering, dessicated rogue, without honor, prin¬ 
ciples, poetry or anything else, who is alienated from the 
community which he freely trades away, and who breeds, 
nourishes and cherishes competition and along with it 
poverty, crime and the dissolution of all social bonds. 
(Sc Hi among others the Physiocrat, Bergasse, whom Ca¬ 
mille Desmoulins lashes in his journal Revolutions de 
i'rance et de Brabant; see also von Vincke, Lancizolle r 
Haller, Leo, Kosegarten, 1 and Sismondi). 

Moveable property, for its part, points to the miracle 
of modern industry and development. It is the child, the 
legitimate, native-born son, of the modem age. It pities 
its opponent as a simpleton, ignorant of his own nature 
(and this is entirely true) who wishes to replace moral 
capital and free labor by crude, immoral coercion and 
serfdom. It depicts him as a Don Quixote who, under 
the appearance of directness , decency, the general inter¬ 
est, and stability, conceals his incapacity for develop¬ 
ment, greedy self-indulgence, selfishness, sectional in¬ 
terest and evil intention. It exposes him as a cunning 

1 See the garrulous Old-Hegelian theologian Funke who, 
according to Herr Leo, related with tears in his eyes how a 
slave had refused, when serfdom was abolished, to cease 
being a noble possession. See also Justus Mosers Patriotische 
Phantasien, which are distinguished by the fact that they 
never for a moment abandon the ingenuous, petty-bourgeois 
“home-made”, ordinary, limited horizon of the philistine, and 
yet remain pure fantasy. This contradiction has made them 
so acceptable to the German mind. 
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monopolist-, it pours cold water upon his reminiscences, 
his poetry and his romanticism, by a historical and satiri¬ 
cal recital of the baseness, cruelty, degradation, prostitu¬ 
tion infamy, anarchy and revolt, of which the romantic 
castles were the workshops. 

It (moveable property) claims to have won political 
freedom for the people, to have removed the chains 
which bound civil society, to have linked together differ¬ 
ent worlds, to have established commerce which pro¬ 
motes friendship between peoples, to have created a 
pure morality and an agreeable culture. It has given the 
people, in place of their crude wants, civilized needs and 
the means of satisfying them. But the landowner-this 
idle grain speculator-raises the price of the people’s 
basic necessities of life and thereby forces the capitalist 
to raise wages without being able to increase productiv¬ 
ity, so hindering and ultimately arresting the growth of 
national income and the accumulation of capital upon 
which depends the creation of work for the people and 
of wealth for the country. He brings about a general 
decline, and parasitically exploits all the advantages of 
modem civilization without making the least contribu¬ 
tion to it, and without abandoning any of his feudal pre- 
judices. Finally, let him-for whom cultivation and the 
land itself exist only as a heaven-sent source of money- 
regard the tenant farmer and say whether he himself is 
not a straightforward, fantastic, cunning scoundrel, who 
m his heart and in reality has long been captivated bv 
free industry and by the delights of trade, however much 
he may resist them and prattle about historical remini¬ 
scences or moral and political aims. Everything which he 
can really bring forward in justification is true only of 
the cultivator of the land (the capitalist and the laborers) 
of whom the landowner is rather the enemy, thus he 
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h liliffi against himself. Without capital, landed prop' 
t»tv N lifeless and worthless matter. It is indeed the civil- 
I/«mI vlelory of moveable property to have discovered and 
i-iertled human labor as the source of wealth, in place 
nl the lifeless thing. (See Paul Louis Courier, Saint- 
Simon, Cunilh, Ricardo, Mill, MacCulloch, Destutt de 
l iury, and Michel Chevalier.) 

From the real course of development (to be inserted 
here) there follows the necessary victory of the capitalist, 
it\, of developed private property, over undeveloped, 
Immature private property, the landowner. In general, 
movement must triumph over immobility, overt self- 
conscious baseness over concealed, unconscious baseness, 
avarice over self-indulgence, the avowedly restless and* 
able self-interest of enlightenment over the local, worlds 
Iy wise, simple, idle and fantastic self-interest of supersti¬ 
tion , and money over the other forms of private property. 

The states which have a presentiment of the dangei 
represented by fully developed free industry, pure moral¬ 
ity, and trade which promotes the amity of peoples, at¬ 
tempt, but quite in vain, to arrest the capitalization of 
landed property. 

Landed property, as distinct from capital, is private 
property, capital, which is still afflicted by local and po¬ 
litical prejudices; it is capital which has not yet emerged 
from its involvement with the world, undeveloped capi¬ 
tal. In the course of its formation on a world scale it 
must achieve its abstract, i.e., pure expression. 

The relations of private property are capital, labor, 
and their interconnections. 

The movements through which these elements have 
to go are: 

First—unmediated and mediated unity of the two. 
Capital and labor are at first still united; later 
indeed separated and alienated, but reciprocally 
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developing and promoting each other as positive 
conditions. 

Opposition between the two-ihey mutually exclude 
each other; the worker recognizes the capitalist 
as his own non-existence and vice versa; each 
seeks to rob the other of his existence. 

Opposition of each to itself. Capital = accumulated 
labor = labor. As such it divides into capital itself 
and interest ; the latter divides into interest and 
profit. Complete sacrifice of the capitalist. He 
sinks into the working class, just as the worker- 
but only exceptionally-becomes a capitalist. Labor 
as a moment of capital, its cost. Thus wages a 
sacrifice of capital. 

Labor divides into labor itself and wages of labor. 
The worker himself a capital, a commodity. 

Clash of reciprocal contradictions . 2 


J The second manuscript ends here.-Tr. Note 


I hint Manuscript 

(PHIVATIC PROPERTY AND LABOR) 


(I) (td page XXXVI. The subjective essence of private 
properly, jirivate property as activity for itself, as subject , 
m person, is labor. It is evident, therefore, that only the 
poll I leal economy which recognized labor as its principle 
(Adam Smith) and which no longer regarded private 
pmperly as merely a condition external to man, can be 
considered as both a product of the real dynamism and 
development of private property, 1 a product of modem 
industry , and a force which has accelerated and extolled 
l lie dynamism and development of industry and has 
made it a power in the domain of consciousness. 

Thus, in the view of this enlightened political econ¬ 
omy which has discovered the subjective essence of 
wealth within the framework of private property, the 
partisans of the monetary system, and of the mercantilist 
system, who consider private property as a purely objec¬ 
tive being for man, are fetishists and Catholics. Engels 
is right, therefore, in calling Adam Smith the Luther of 
political economy. Just as Luther recognized religion 
and faith as the essence of the real world , and for that 
reason took up a position against Catholic paganism; 
just as he annulled external religiosity while making 
religiosity the inner essence of man; just as he negated 
the distinction between priest and layman because he 
transferred the priest into the heart of the layman; so 

1 It is the independent movement of private property be¬ 

come conscious of itself; modem industry as Self. 
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wealth external to man and independent of him (and 
thus only to be acquired and conserved from outside) 
is annulled. That is to say, its external and mindless 
objectivity is annulled by the fact that private property 
is incorporated in man himself, and man himself is 
recognized as its essence. But as a result, man himself 
is brought into the sphere of private property, just as, 
with Luther, he is brought into the sphere of religion. 
Under the guise of recognizing man, political economy, 
whose principle is labor, carries to its logical conclusion 
the denial of man. Man himself is no longer in a condi¬ 
tion of external tension with the external substance of 
private property; he has himself become the tension- 
ridden being of private property. What was previously 
a phenomenon of being external to oneself , a real exter¬ 
nal manifestation of man, has now become the act of 
objectification, of alienation. This political economy 
seems, therefore, at first, to recognize man with his in¬ 
dependence, his personal activity, etc. It incorporates 
private property in the very essence of man, and it is no 
longer, therefore, conditioned by the local or national 
characteristics of private property regarded as existing 
outside itself. It manifests a cosmopolitan, universal 
activity which is destructive of every limit and every 
bond, and substitutes itself as the only policy , the only 
universality, the only limit and the only bond. But in its 
further development it is obliged to discard this hypoc¬ 
risy and to show itself in all its cynicism. It does this, 
without any regard for the apparent contradictions to 
which its doctrine leads, by showing in a more one-sided 
fashion, and thus with greater logic and clarity , that 
labor is the sole essence of wealth , and by demonstrating 
that this doctrine, in contrast with the original concep¬ 
tion, has consequences which are inimical to man. Fi¬ 
nally, it gives the death blow to ground rent , that last 
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it i* 1 f v It It ut 1 and natural form of private property and 
mhiii < of wealth existing independently of the movement 
m! I <il m>i which was the expression of feudal property, 
I ml has become entirely its economic expression and is 
•m» longer able to put up any resistance to political 
rmnomy. (The Ricardo School.) Not only does the 
* ynirimi of political economy increase from Smith, 
ihinugh Say, to Ricardo, Mill, etc. inasmuch as for the 
In I in the consequences of industry appeared more and 
mom developed and contradictory; from a positive point 
nl view they become more alienated, and more con- 
si ion sly alienated, from man, in comparison with their 
predecessors. This is only because their science develops 
with greater logic and truth. Since they make private 
property in its active form the subject, and since at the 
same time they make man as a non-being into a being, 
I he contradiction in reality corresponds entirely with 
the contradictory essence which they have accepted as 
a principle. The divided (II) reality of industry is far 
I mm refuting, but instead confirms, its self-divided prin- 
< ipie. Its principle is in fact the principle of this division. 

The physiocratic doctrine of Quesnay forms the 
transition from the mercantilist system to Adam Smith. 
rhysiocracy is in a direct sense the economic decomposi¬ 
tion of feudal property, but for this reason it is equally 
directly the economic transformation , the reestablish¬ 
ment, of this same feudal property, with the difference 
diat its language is no longer feudal but economic. All 
wealth is reduced to land and cultivation (agriculture). 
Land is not yet capital but is still a particular mode of 
existence of capital, whose value is claimed to reside in, 
and derive from, its natural particularity; but land is 
nonetheless a natural and universal element , whereas the 
mercantilist system regarded only precious metals as 
wealth. The object of wealth, its matter, has therefore 
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been given the greatest universality within natural limits 
—inasmuch as it is also, as nature, directly objective 
wealth. And it is only by labor, by agriculture, that land 
exists for man. Consequently, the subjective essence of 
wealth is already transferred to labor. But at the same 
time agriculture is the only productive labor . Labor is 
therefore not yet taken in its universality and its abstract 
form; it is still bound to a particular element of nature 
as its matter, and is only recognized in a particular mode 
of existence determined by nature. Labor is still only a 
determinate, particular alienation of man, and its product 
is also conceived as a determinate part of wealth due 
more to nature than to labor itself. Land is still regarded 
here as something which exists naturally and inde¬ 
pendently of man, and not yet as capital; i.e., as a factor 
of labor. On the contrary, labor appears to be a factor 
of nature. But since the fetishism of the old external 
wealth, existing only as an object, has been reduced to a 
very simple natural element, and since its essence has 
been partially, and in a certain way, recognized in its 
subjective existence, the necessary advance has been 
made in recognizing the universal nature of wealth and 
in raising labor in its absolute form, i.e., in abstraction, 
to the principle. It is demonstrated against the physio¬ 
crats that from the economic point of view (i.e., from 
the only valid point of view) agriculture does not differ 
from any other industry; and that it is not, therefore, 
a specific kind of labor, bound to a particular element, or 
a particular manifestation of labor, but labor in general 
which is the essence of wealth. 

Physiocracy denies specific, external, purely objective 
wealth, in declaring that labor is its essence. For the 
physiocrats, however, labor is in the first place only the 
subjective essence of landed property. (They begin from 
that kind of property which appears historically as the 
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l»M dominant recognized type.) They merely turn land- 
id |Mnprily into alienated man. They annul its feudal 

• Inniti'tiT by declaring that industry (agriculture) is its 

* 1 'inr, but they reject the industrial world and accept 
tli. feudal system by declaring that agriculture is the 
#»##/#/ industry. 

11 is evident that when the subjective essence— in¬ 
dustry in opposition to landed property, industry form¬ 
ing itself as industry—is grasped, this essence includes 
within itself the opposition. For just as industry incor- 
Iionites the superseded landed property, its subjective 
I'v.ence incorporates the subjective essence of the latter. 

Landed property is the first form of private property, 
mid industry first appears historically in simple opposi¬ 
tion to it, as a particular form of private property (or 
iuther, as the liberated slave of landed property); this 
sequence is repeated in the scientific study of the subjec- 
thc essence of private property, and labor appears at 
lii st only as agricultural labor but later establishes itself 
as labor in general. 

(Ill) All wealth has become industrial wealth, the 
tccalth of labor, and industry is realized labor; just as 
t ho factory system is the realized essence of industry 
(i.e., of labor), and as industrial capital is the realized 
objective form of private property. Thus we see that it is 
only at this stage that private property can consolidate 
its rule over man and become, in its most general form, 
a world-historical power. 

(PRIVATE PROPERTY AND COMMUNISM) 

ad page XXXIX. But the antithesis between property- 
lessness and property is still an indeterminate antithesis, 
which is not conceived in its active reference to its in¬ 
trinsic relations, not yet conceived as a contradiction, so 
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long as it is not understood as an antithesis between 
labor and capital. Even without the advanced develop¬ 
ment of private property, e.g., in ancient Rome, in Tur¬ 
key, etc. this antithesis may be expressed in a primitive 
form. In this form it does not yet appear as established 
by private property itself. But labor, the subjective es¬ 
sence of private property as the exclusion of property, 
and capital, objective labor as the exclusion of labor, 
constitute private property as the developed relation of 
the contradiction and thus a dynamic relation which 
drives towards its resolution. 

ad ibidem The supersession of self-estrangement fol¬ 
lows the same course as self-estrangement. Private prop¬ 
erty is first considered only from its objective aspect, but 
with labor conceived as its essence. Its mode of existence 
is therefore capital which it is necessary to abolish “as 
such” (Proudhon). Or else the specific form of labor 
(labor which is brought to a common level, sub-divided, 
and thus unfree) is regarded as the source of the 
noxiousness of private property and of its existence alien¬ 
ated from man. Fourier, in accord with the Physiocrats, 
regards agricultural labor as being at least the exemplary 
kind of labor. Saint-Simon asserts on the contrary that 
industrial labor as such is the essence of labor, and con¬ 
sequently he desires the exclusive rule of the industrial¬ 
ists and an amelioration of the condition of the workers. 
Finally, communism is the positive expression of the 
abolition of private property, and in the first place of 
universal private property. In taking this relation in its 
universal aspect communism is (1) in its first form, only 
the generalization and fulfilment of the relation. As such 
it appears in a double form; the domination of material 
property looms so large that it aims to destroy everything 
which is incapable of being possessed by everyone as 
private property. It wishes to eliminate talent, etc. by 
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I ..#= Immediate physical possession seems to it the 
mmI' jMe p,<ml of life and existence. The role of worker 
i, t „,( abolished, but is extended to all men. The relation 
i ptiMiir property remains the relation of the commu- 
M<h to I he world of things. Finally, this tendency to op- 
|... . urial private property to private property is ex- 
,.«« id in an animal form; marriage (which is incon- 
n «hd)ly a form of exclusive private property ) is con- 
hailed with the community of women, in which women 

..ip communal and common property. One may say 

ih.it this idea of the community of women is the open 
p< ti t of this entirely crude and unreflective communism. 
|list us women are to pass from marriage to universal 
piuMitntion, so the whole world of wealth (i.e., the 
nlijertivo being of man) is to pass from the relation of 
• . lusive marriage with the private owner to the relation 
..I universal prostitution with the community. This com¬ 
munism, which negates the personality of man in every 
phrie, is only the logical expression of private property, 
winch is this negation. Universal envy setting itself up 
a . a power is only a camouflaged form of cupidity which 
ip ps Ialdishes itself and satisfies itself in a different way. 
Hie thoughts of every individual private property are at 
hdst directed against any wealthier private property, in 
ilie form of envy and the desire to reduce everything to 
a common level; so that this envy and leveling in fact 
constitute the essence of competition. Crude communism 
is only the culmination of such envy and leveling-down 
ou the basis of a preconceived minimum. How little this 
abolition of private property represents a genuine appro¬ 
priation is shown by the abstract negation of the whole 
world of culture and civilization, and the regression to 
the unnatural (IV) simplicity of the poor and wantless 
individual who has not only not surpassed private prop¬ 
erty but has not yet even attained to it. 
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The community is only a community of work and <>l 
equality of wages paid out by the communal capital, by 
the community as universal capitalist. The two sides <>l 
the relation are raised to a supposed universality; labor 
as a condition in which everyone is placed, and capital 
as the acknowledged universality and power of the com¬ 
munity. 

In the relationship with woman , as the prey and the 
handmaid of communal lust, is expressed the infinite deg¬ 
radation in which man exists for himself; for the secret of 
this relationship finds its unequivocal , incontestable, open 
and revealed expression in the relation of man to woman 
and in the way in which the direct and natural species re¬ 
lationship is conceived. The immediate, natural and neces¬ 
sary relation of human being to human being is also the 
relation of man to woman. In this natural species rela¬ 
tionship man's relation to nature is direedy his relation 
to man, and his relation to man is directly his relation 
to nature, to his own natural function. Thus, in this rela¬ 
tion is sensuously revealed , reduced to an observable 
fact, the extent to which human nature has become na¬ 
ture for man and to which nature has become human 
nature for him. From this relationship man's whole level 
of development can be assessed. It follows from the 
character of this relationship how far man has become, 
and has understood himself as, a species-being , a human 
being. The relation of man to woman is the most natural 
relation of human being to human being. It indicates, 
therefore, how far man's natural behavior has become 
human , and how far his human essence has become a 
natural essence for him, how far his human nature has 
become nature for him. It also shows how far man's 
needs have become human needs, and consequendy how 
far the other person, as a person, has become one of his 
needs, and to what extent he is in his individual exist- 
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. „i I he wmi' time a social being. The first positive 

.... ul private property, crude communism, is 

.. only a phenomenal form of the infamy of 

. poverty representing itself as positive com- 

' " , ( mnnmnism (a) still political in nature, demo- 
, Ml „ despotic; (b) with the abolition of the state, 

, nil Incomplete and influenced by private property, 

.. I.y the alienation of man. In both forms commu- 

.. idieady aware of being the reintegration of man, 

l,i. ictinii to himself, the supersession of mans sett- 

H |„ out. Ii«d since it has not yet grasped the positive 

.. private property, or the human nature of needs, 

o , .ill captured and contaminated by private property. 

I, |,,, well understood the concept, but not the essence. 

, i > < :„mmunism is the positive abolition of private 
of human self-alienation, and thus the real 
mriation of human nature through and for man. It 
, ihctcfore, the return of man himself as a social, i.e., 

,, dlv human, being, a complete and conscious return 
which assimilates all the wealth of previous development. 

. animism as a fully-developed naturalism is human- 

and as a fully-developed humanism is naturalism. 
t , da- definitive resolution of the antagonism between 
man and nature, and between man and man. It is the 

.. solution of the conflict between existence and es- 

M .,.cc between objectification and self-affirmation, be 
I ween freedom and necessity, between individual and 
..preies. It is the solution of tire riddle of history and 

knows itself to be tins solution 

(V) Thus the whole historical development, both the 
r„,l genesis of communism (the birth of its empirical 
existence) and its thinking consciousness is «sm 
prehended and conscious process of becomi g, 
i he other, still undeveloped communism seeks m certain 
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historical forms opposed to private property, a historical 
justification founded upon what already exists, and to 
this end tears out of their context isolated elements of 
this development (Cabet and VillegardeUe are pre-emi¬ 
nent among those who ride this hobby horse) and as¬ 
serts them as proofs of its historical pedigree. In doing 
so, it makes clear that by far the greater part of this 
development contradicts its own assertions, and that if 
it has ever existed its past existence refutes its pretension 
to essential being. 

It is easy to understand the necessity which leads 
the whole revolutionary movement to find its empirical, 
as well as its theoretical, basis in the development of 
private property , and more precisely of the economic 
system. 

This material, directly perceptible private property is 
the material and sensuous expression of alienated human 
life. Its movement—production and consumption—is the 
sensuous manifestation of the movement of all previous 
production, i.e., the realization or reality of man. Reli¬ 
gion, the family, the state, law, morality, science, art, etc. 
are only particular forms of production and come under 
its general law. The positive supersession of private 
property as the appropriation of human life, is therefore 
the positive supersession of all alienation, and the return 
of man from religion, the family, the state, etc. to his 
human, i.e., social life. Religious alienation as such occurs 
only in the sphere of consciousness, in the inner life of 
man, but economic alienation is that of real life and its 
supersession therefore affects both aspects. Of course, the 
development in different nations has a different begin¬ 
ning according to whether the actual and established 
life of the people is more in the realm of mind or more 
in the external world, is a real or ideal life. Communism 
begins where atheism begins (Owen), but atheism is at 
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I '.nil fur from being communism; indeed it is 
nil l,<t ili. most part an abstraction. Thus the philan- 
• | -I illirhm is at first only an abstract philosophical 
I i.ii .Miliiiipy, whereas that of communism is at once 
.. i nml hi leiiled towards action. 

\\ . have seen how, on the assumption that private 
, | at, has been positively superseded, man produces 

... himself and then other men; how the object which 
H . In.. l activity of his personality is at the same time 
t.i. . .hi. m e for other men and their existence for him. 
initially, the material of labor and man himself as a 
.l.|. . i me the starting point as well as the result of this 
... . . mi nt (and because there must be this starting 
I ..ini private property is a historical necessity). There- 
i ... the social character is the universal character of the 
l...|e movement; as society itself produces man as man, 

. it I* produced by him. Activity and mind are social 
in flicli content as well as in their origin; they are social 
... in Hv and social mind. The human significance of na- 
i m . only exists for social man, because only in this case 
i. nutiiro a bond with other men, the basis of his exist- 

.for others and of their existence for him. Only then 

u nature the basis of his own human experience and a 
vital element of human reality. The natural existence of 
m in has here become his human existence and nature 
it . II has become human for him. Thus society is the 

.plished union of man with nature, the veritable 

i. in root ion of nature, the realized naturalism of man 
and the realized humanism of nature. 

(VI) Social activity and social mind by no means 
exist only in the form of activity or mind which is di- 
iroily communal. Nevertheless, communal activity and 
mind, i.e., activity and mind which express and confirm 
themselves directly in a real association with other men, 
occur everywhere where this direct expression of socia- 
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bility arises from the content of the activity or corres- 
ponds to the nature of mind. 

Even when I carry out scientific work, etc. an activ¬ 
ity which I can seldom conduct in direct association will, 
other men I perform a social, because human, act. It is 
not only the material of my activity-such as the lan¬ 
guage itself which the thinker uses-which is given to me 
as a social product. My own existence is a social activity, 
or this reason what I myself produce I produce for 

behig 7 ’ and Wlth ^ consciousness of ac bng as a social 

My universal consciousness is only the theoretical 
form of that whose living form is the real community 
the social entity, although at the present day this uni¬ 
versal consciousness is an abstraction from real life and 
is opposed to it as an enemy. That is why the activity 
ot my universal consciousness as such is my theoretical 
existence as a social being. 

It is above all necessary to avoid postulating “so- 

C1C . 0n , ce a S ain as an abstraction confronting the 
rndwidua! The individual is the social being. The mani- 

“ * l f r llfe 7 even when does not appear di- 

y m the form of a communal manifestation, accom¬ 
plished m association with other men-is therefore a 
manifestation and affirmation of social life. Individual 
human life and species-life are not different things, even 
though the mode of existence of individual life is neces¬ 
sarily either a more specific or a more general mode of 
species-life or that of species-life a more specific or more 
general mode of individual life. 

In his species-consciousness man confirms his real 
social hfe, and reproduces his real existence in thought- 
while conversely, species-life confirms itself in species- 
consciousness and exists for itself in its universality as a 
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• * lining, Though man is a unique individual— 

■•••I m i. 1 11 % I liis particularity which makes him an in¬ 
ti - Im.»I it h silly individual communal being—he is 

, . iil\ 11m whole , the ideal whole, the subjective exist- 

• .I mm Inly as thought and experienced. He exists in 

in . (he representation and the real mind of social 

• ■*•». n« i and as the sum of human manifestation of 
lift* 

I In Might and being are indeed distinct but they also 
I mmi .» unity. Death seems to be a harsh victory of the 
-p. , a . over the individual and to contradict their unity; 
i n the particular individual is only a determinate spe - 
h > In In/' and as such he is mortal. 

( I) Just as private property is only the sensuous ex- 
pn .ion of the fact that man is at the same time an 

• •#•/**« live fact for himself and becomes an alien and non- 
IMinian object for himself; just as his manifestation of 
lil< l . also his alienation of life and his self-realization 

• lov. of reality, the emergence of an alien reality; so 
dm positive supersession of private property, i.e., the 

nsuous appropriation of the human essence and of 
human life, of objective man and of human creations, 
I »v and for man, should not be taken only in the sense 
ul immediate, exclusive enjoyment, or only in the sense 
ol possession or having. Man appropriates his manifold 
bring in an all-inclusive way, and thus as a whole man. 
All his human relations to the world—seeing, hearing, 
Miiclling, tasting, touching, thinking, observing, feeling, 
desiring, acting, loving—in short all the organs of his 
individuality, like the organs which are directly com¬ 
munal in form (VII) are, in their objective action (their 
(ntion in relation to the object) the appropriation of 
I liis object, the appropriation of human reality. The way 
m which they react to the object is the confirmation of 
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human reality. * 1 It is human effectiveness and human 
suffering , for suffering humanly considered is an enjoy 
ment of the self for man. 

Private property has made us so stupid and partial 
that an object is only ours when we have it, when it 
exists for us as capital or when it is directly eaten, drunk, 
worn, inhabited, etc., in short, utilized in some way, 
although private property itself only conceives these 
various forms of possession as means of life , and the lift* 
for which they serve as means is the life of private 
property —labor and creation of capital. 

Thus all the physical and intellectual senses have 
been replaced by the simple alienation of all these 
senses; the sense of having. The human being had to be 
reduced to this absolute poverty in order to be able to 
give birth to all his inner wealth. (On the category of 
having see Hess in Einundzwanzig Bogen.) 

The supersession of private property is therefore the 
complete emancipation of all the human qualities and 
senses. It is this emancipation because these qualities 
and senses have become human , from the subjective as 
well as the objective point of view. The eye has become 
a human eye when its object has become a human , 
social object, created by man and destined for him. The 
senses have therefore become directly theoreticians in 
practice. They relate themselves to the thing for the 
sake of the thing, but the thing itself is an objective 
human relation to itself and to man, and vice versa. 2 
Need and enjoyment have thus lost their egoistic char¬ 
acter, and nature has lost its mere utility by the fact that 
its utilization has become human utilization. 

1 It is therefore just as varied as the determinations of 
human nature and activities are diverse. 

1 In practice I can only relate myself in a human way to 

a thing when the thing is related in a human way to man. 
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•iuiilHily, 11 id senses and minds of other men have 
. M1V con appropriation. Thus besides these direct 

ml organs are constituted, in the form of so- 
i, fin example, activity in direct association witii 
,i|„„ become an organ for the manifestation of lite 
l , iniidn of appropriation of human life. 

I, „ evident that the human eye appreciates things 
dill mint way from the crude, non-human eye, the 

i .. car diircrently from the crude ear. As we have 

. „ II IN only when the object becomes a human object, 

, live humanity, that man does not become lost 

ii I Ills is only possible when the object becomes a 
. , ml object, and when he himself becomes a social 
l„.|,, M and society becomes a being for him in this object. 

, (he one hand, it is only when objective reality 
,,i ywhore becomes for man in society the reality of 

.. faculties, human reality, and thus the reality of 

|,I. own faculties, that all objects become for him the 
, tij,cation of himself. The objects then confirm and 
M „di/.e his individuality, they are his own objects, i.e. 

.. himself becomes the object. The manner m which 

Ilioso objects become his own depends upon the nature 
„/ the object and the nature of the corresponding faculty; 
In. it is precisely the determinate character of this rela¬ 
tion which constitutes the specific real mode of affirma- 
tton. The object is not the same for the eye as for the 
car, for the ear as for the eye. The distinctive character 
ol each faculty is precisely its characteristic essence an 
thus also the characteristic mode of its objectification, of 
Its objectively real, living being. It is therefore not only 
in thought, (VIII) but through all the senses that man 

Is affirmed in the objective world. , 

Let us next consider the subjective aspect Mans 
musical sense is only awakened by music. The most 
beautiful music has no meaning for the non-musical ear, 
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is not an object for it, because my object can only l»« 
the confirmation of one of my own faculties. It <\m 
only be so for me in so far as my faculty exists for ilsrll 
as a subjective capacity, because the meaning of an 
object for me extends only as far as the sense extern I 
(only makes sense for an appropriate sense). For tin 
reason, the senses of social man are different from tliosr 
of non-social man. It is only through the objective I \ 
deployed wealth of the human being that the wealth <>l 
subjective human sensibility (a musical ear, an eye 
which is sensitive to the beauty of form, in short, senses 
which are capable of human satisfaction and which con 
firm themselves as human faculties) is cultivated or 
created. For it is not only the five senses, but also tin* 
so-called spiritual senses, the practical senses (desiring, 
loving, etc.), in brief, human sensibility and the human 
character of the senses, which can only come into being 
through the existence of its object, through humanized 
nature. The cultivation of the five senses is the work 
of all previous history. Sense which is subservient to 
crude needs has only a restricted meaning. For a starv¬ 
ing man the human form of food does not exist, but only 
its abstract character as food. It could just as well exist 
in the most crude form, and it is impossible to say in 
what way this feeding-activity would differ from that 
of animals. The needy man, burdened with cares, has no 
appreciation of the most beautiful spectacle. The dealer 
in minerals sees only their commercial value, not then- 
beauty or their particular characteristics; he has no 
mineralogical sense. Thus, the objectification of the hu¬ 
man essence, both theoretically and practically, is neces¬ 
sary in order to humanize man’s senses, and also to cre¬ 
ate the human senses corresponding to all the wealth of 
human and natural being. 

Just as society at its beginnings finds, through the 
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i .nl ol private property with its wealth and 

, i Intellectual and material), the materials 

, M t,„ this cultural development, so the fully con¬ 
i'. I ... ii ly produces man in ah the plenitude of 

, .I,,, wealthy man endowed with all the senses 

.lining reality. It is only in a social context that 

IMI.III and objectivism, spiritualism and matenal- 
... uvlly and passivity, cease to be antinomies and 
,. , , m exist as such antinomies. The resolution of 
„ ,l„ ,uctlcal contradictions is possible only throug 

, , means, only through the practical energy of 

I Mr resolution is not by any means, therefore, 

. problem of knowledge, but is a real problem of 
III . InVl, philosophy was unable to solve precisely 
... . saw there a purely theoretical problem. 

H . an be seen that the history of industry and m- 
v as it objectively exists is an open book of the 

.. t'umhies, and a human psychology which be 

...sly apprehended. This history has not so fax been 

.Ivod in relation to human nature, but only from a 

..iiinflcial utilitarian point of view, since m the cond 

. alienation it was only possible to concave^rea 

1.. faculties and human species-action m the form of 

,. ncrul human existence, as religion, or as ^tory in its 
,1.si . act, general aspect as politics, art and literature 
Everyday material industry (which can be concaved 
..art of that general development; or equally, the 
al development can be conceived as a specific part 
.I, industry since all human activity up to the present has 
labor, i.e., industry, self-alienated activity shows 
„s in the form of sensuous useful objects in an alienated 
lorm, the essential human faculties transformed mo 
|( ,cts. No psychology for which this book, i.e, the most 
sensibly present and accessible part of history, remains 
closed, can become a real science with a genume content 
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What is to be thought of a science which stays alnnf 
from this enormous field of human labor and wlm li 
does not feel its own inadequacy even though this gir.it 
wealth of human activity means nothing to it except 
perhaps what can be expressed in the single phrase 
“need", “common need"? 

The natural sciences have developed a tremendom 
activity and have assembled an ever-growing mass <>l 
data. But philosophy has remained alien to these sei 
ences just as they have remained alien to philosophy 
Their momentary rapprochement was only a fantastu 
illusion. There was a desire for union but the power to 
effect it was lacking. Historiography itself only takes 
natural science into account incidentally, regarding it as 
a factor making for enlightenment, for practical utility 
and for particular great discoveries. But natural science 
has penetrated all the more practically into human life 
through industry. It has transformed human life and 
prepared the emancipation of humanity even though its 
immediate effect was to accentuate the dehumanization 
of man. Industry is the actual historical relationship of 
nature, and thus of natural science, to man. If industry is 
conceived as the exoteric manifestation of the essential 
human faculties , the human essence of nature and the 
natural essence of man can also be understood. Natural 
science will then abandon its abstract materialist, or 
rather idealist, orientation, and will become the basis 
of a human science, just as it has already become— 
though in an alienated form—the basis of actual human 
life. One basis for life and another for science is a priori 
a falsehood. Nature, as it develops in human history, in 
the act of genesis of human society, is the actual nature 
of man; thus nature, as it develops through industry, 
though in an alienated form, is truly anthropological 
nature. 
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r,pi lienee (see Feuerbach) must be the basis 
h . I'hmp Science is only genuine science when it 
I (mm sense experience, in the two forms of 
, 'I'ppiftm and sensuous need; i.e., only when it 
I imm nature. The whole of history is a prepa- 
.. i„. mian to become an object of sense perception, 
tM ! i mi (Ian development of human needs (the needs 
a nidi). History itself is a real part of natural 

. . ..I the development of nature into man. Natural 

.. will one day incorporate the science of man, just 

$ innoe of man will incorporate natural science; 

■ * u ill be a single science. 

Man l« the direct object of natural science, because 
,h,. i dy perceptible nature is for man directly human 
, xpnrience (an identical expression) as the other 
, who is direedy presented to him in a sensuous 

Ills own sense experience only exists as human 
experience for himself through the other person . 
imi nature is the direct object of the science of man. The 
ii, i object for man-man himself-is nature, sense ex- 
|,mee; and the particular sensuous human faculties, 

*4 hlrh ran only find objective realization in natural ob- 
(l ., t, ran only attain self-knowledge in the science ol 
natural being. The element of thought itself, the element 
„l the living manifestation of thought, language, is sen- 
mnud in nature. The social reality of nature and human 
natural science or the natural science of man, are ldenti- 

, al expressions. . 

It will be seen from this how, in place of the wealth, 
mi \ poverty of political economy, we have the wealthy 
until and the plenitude of human need. The wealthy man 
l* at the same time one who needs a complex o uman 
manifestations of life, and whose own self-realization 
exists as an inner necessity, a need. Not only the wealth 
hut also the poverty of man acquires, in a socialist per- 
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spective, a human and thus a social meaning. Povcih 
is the passive bond which leads man to experience 
need for the greatest wealth, the other person. The sw;i\ 
of the objective entity within me, the sensuous outbn d 
of my life-activity, is the passion which here become 
the activity of my being. 

(5) A being does not regard himself as independent 
unless he is his own master, and he is only his own mash i 
when he owes his existence to himself. A man who live , 
by the favor of another considers himself a dependmi 
being. But I live completely by another person's favoi 
when I owe to him not only the continuance of my Jile 
but also its creation ; when he is its source. My life has 
necessarily such a cause outside itself if it is not my own 
creation. The idea of creation is thus one which it is 
difficult to eliminate from popular consciousness. This 
consciousness is unable to conceive that nature and man 
exist on their own account, because such an existence 
contradicts all the tangible facts of practical life. 

The idea of the creation of the earth has received a 
severe blow from the science of geogeny, i.e., from the 
science which portrays the formation and development 
of the earth as a process of spontaneous generation. 
Generatio aequivoca (spontaneous generation) is the 
only practical refutation of the theory of creation. 

But it is easy indeed to say to the particular individ¬ 
ual what Aristotle said: You are engendered by your 
father and mother, and consequently it is the coitus of 
two human beings, a human species-act, which has pro¬ 
duced the human being. You see therefore that even 
in a physical sense man owes his existence to man. Con¬ 
sequently, it is not enough to keep in view only one of 
the two aspects, the infinite progression, and to ask 
further: who engendered my father and my grandfather? 
You must also keep in mind the circular movement which 
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> m i |>!ll>lo in that progression, according to which 
, , in dm ac t of generation reproduces himself; thus 

, always remains the subject. But you will reply: I 
,*,i you l his circular movement, but you must in turn 
I, die progression, which leads even further to 
l>«»|iil where I ask: who created the first man and 
(•hi as a whole? I can only reply: your question is it- 
, ii „ product of abstraction. Ask yourself how you arrive 
- di ii question. Ask yourself whether your question does 
i mhm from a point of view to which I cannot reply 
i him' it is a perverted one. Ask yourself whether that 
I'l.ipiession exists as such for rational thought. If you 
. I i question about the creation of nature and man you 
J, Hurl from nature and man. You suppose them non - 
ustent and you want me to demonstrate that they 
, ist | reply: give up your abstraction and at the same 
ihim you abandon your question. Or else, if you want to 
n, lint a in your abstraction, be consistent, and if you think 
..I man and nature as non-existent (XI) think of your- 
,i || loo as non-existent, for you are also man and nature. 

I in not think, do not ask me any questions, for as soon 
,. you think and ask questions your abstraction from the 
, Mslcnce of nature and man becomes meaningless. Or 
in r you such an egoist that you conceive everything as 
non-existent and yet want to exist yourself? 

You may reply: I do not want to conceive the noth¬ 
ingness of nature, etc.; I only ask you about the act 
i ,| its creation, just as I ask the anatomist about the 
Inimation of bones, etc. 

Since, however, for socialist man, the whole of what 
is called world history is nothing but the creation of 
man by human labor, and the emergence of nature for 
man, he therefore has the evident and irrefutable proof 
of his self-creation, of his own origins. Once the essence 
of man and of nature, man as a natural being and nature 
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“ “ human re “%. become evident in practical 1/1,. 
m sense experience, the quest for an alien being 

o^, s et™,r„r d natu a (a *-*"»<* “ 

in pmX aL ° m a na ' Ure) becomes impossilil, 
in practice. Atheism, as a denial of this unreal, >v 

longer meaningful, for atheism is a negati^Ztcf'l 

and seeks to assert by this negation the existence of men 

Somhsm no longer requires such a roundabout method 

tion S fr ° m theoretical “d practical seme percco 
»on of man and nature as essential beings. I, is L-Z 
human self-consciousness, no longer a self mnc ^ 
attamrd through ft. negadonTrdjin 

mm t POSi “ Ve “ d l0 "* er “ ,tei ”ed through 

SnmumsTislrr' 6 * hro "S l > 

communism is the phase of negation of the negation an, I 

m^ntTrlal d ^ °T Stag6 ° f historic ^ develop 
“habihtaH^ f neC6SS ^ y Ct ° r in the mancipation ami 

-4e Wof h"lr^1y SOal ° f tUm “ deve l°Poienl 


^ N OF LAB P OR) DUCTION ’ AND division 

ISbute^in^ haVe , Seen what importance should be 

human needs T Perspective, to the wealth of 
numan needs, and consequently also to a new mode of 

production and to a new object of production A new 

manifestation of human powers and a new enrichment 

upl creating a °« P T™ 8 ’ Every man s P e ^ 

upon creating a new need in another in order to force 
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* tn it now sacrifice, to place him in a new depend¬ 

in'I to entice him into a new kind of pleasure and 

* Iiv into economic ruin. Everyone tries to establish 
* nil in s an alien power in order to find there the 

uuhn linn of his own egoistic need. With the mass of 
I . i i. therefore, there also increases the realm of alien 
nUtii to which man is subjected. Every new product 
» now jfotcntiality of mutual deceit and robbery. Man 
i nines increasingly poor as a man; he has increasing 
- . <1 of money in order to take possession of the hostile 
1 .1 mu The power of his money diminishes directly with 
the growth of the quantity of production, i.e., his need 
iin h uses with the increasing power of money. The need 
fin money is therefore the real need created by the 
modem economy, and the only need which it creates. 

I he (juantity of money becomes increasingly its only 
Important quality. Just as it reduces every entity to its 
»il »%lraction, so it reduces itself in its own development 
io u (/uantitative entity. Excess and immoderation be- 

* mnc its true standard. This is shown subjectively, part¬ 
ly in the fact that the expansion of production and of 
needs becomes an ingenious and always calculating sub- 
ncrvience to inhuman, depraved, unnatural, and imagi¬ 
nary appetites. Private property does not know how to 
change crude need into human need; its idealism is 
fantasy, caprice and fancy. No eunuch flatters his tyrant 
more shamefully or seeks by more infamous means to 
stimulate his jaded appetite, in order to gain some favor, 
than does the eunuch of industry, the entrepreneur, in 
order to acquire a few silver coins or to charm the gold 
from the purse of his dearly beloved neighbor. (Every 
product is a bait by means of which the individual tries 
to entice the essence of the other person, his money. 
Every real or potential need is a weakness which will 
draw the bird into the lime. Universal exploitation of 
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human communal life. As every imperfection of man i 
a bond with heaven, a point from which his hear I • 
accessible to the priest, so every want is an opportune 
for approaching one’s neighbor, with an air of friendship 
and saying, “Dear friend, I will give you what you ik v.I 
but you know the conditio sine qua non. You know what 
ink you must use in signing yourself over to me. I shall 
swindle you while providing your enjoyment/’) Tin- 
entrepreneur accedes to the most depraved fancies <>l 
his neighbor, plays the role of pander between him and 
his needs, awakens unhealthy appetites in him, and 
watches for every weakness in order, later, to claim lhr 
remuneration for this labor of love. 

This alienation is shown in part by the fact that the 
refinement of needs and of the means to satisfy them 
produces as its counterpart a bestial savagery, a com 
plete, primitive and abstract simplicity of needs; or 
rather, that it simply reproduces itself in its opposite 
sense. For the worker even the need for fresh air ceases 
to be a need. Man returns to the cave dwelling again, 
but it is now poisoned by the pestilential breath ol 
civilization. The worker has only a precarious right to in¬ 
habit it, for it has become an alien dwelling which may 
suddenly not be available, or from which he may be 
evicted if he does not pay the rent. He has to pay for 
this mortuary. The dwelling full of light which Prome¬ 
theus, in Aeschylus, indicates as one of the great gifts 
by which he has changed savages into men, ceases to 
exist for the worker. Light, air, and the simplest animal 
cleanliness cease to be human needs. Filth , this corrup¬ 
tion and putrefaction which runs in the sewers of civili¬ 
zation (this is to be taken literally) becomes the element 
in which man lives. Total and unnatural neglect, putri- 
fied nature, becomes the element in which he lives. None 
of his senses exist any longer, either in a human form, or 
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. I .am, animal form. The crudest 

i,»> i}> nt and mode ^ lricp his hu- 

,.. hi. not enough that man ahotdd to h„ 

.' — 

• ''ninTodT*. Wnd ’ T ° m ° eS ' 

, r Y ,. mfl already possess in every in- 

"s=L*£££3235£ 

■ "'7* SretwMe’S wmk- 

, "child deprived of all «*. Ma- 

• .. ..Jamed to the weakness of the human berng. 

»- "" "tk A-of means is 

... "'T r 'LTwavs W the economist (and by 

1 .m fact it is dways empirical businessmen 

::: :rss£ »Si - 

.wmk”misemb\e ices- 

.. mpiired for the maintenance of hrs phy 

.■ .' ’’I " L“—t assert that man 

■ '"‘"“ir^rrirfty nr enjoyment, beyond that; 

hus no needs, tor ac y ) human 

. yet he declares drat this W “ stand - 

„ „y of life. Secondly by reckoning as to gen 

o' 'f^ -edvable, he 
111 wX into ! being 
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seems to him blameworthy, and everything which ..... 
beyond the most abstract need (whether it be a pav'.n. 
enjoyment or a manifestation of personal activity) is „ 
garded as a luxury. Political economy, the science ,.i 
wealth, is therefore, at the same time, the science 
renunciation, of privation and of saving, which actually 
succeeds in depriving man of fresh air and of physir.il 
activity. This science of a marvelous industry is at il.< 
same time the science of asceticism. Its true ideal is il„ 
ascetic but usurious miser and the ascetic but product i,, 
save. Its moral ideal is the worker who takes a part <>f 
his wages to the savings bank. It has even found a servile 
art to embody this favorite idea, which has been pm 
duced in a sentimental manner on the stage. Thus, de 
spite its worldly and pleasure-seeking appearance, it is 
a truly moral science, the most moral of all sciences. Its 
principal thesis is the renunciation of life and of human 
needs. The less you eat, drink, buy books, go to the 
theatre or to balls, or to the public house, and the less 
you think love, theorize, sing, paint, fence, etc. the more 
you will be able to save and the greater will become 
your treasure which neither moth nor rust will corrupt- 
your capital. The less you are, the less you express your 
life, the more you have, the greater is your alienated 
hie and the greater is the saving of your alienated being. 
Everything which the economist takes from you in the 
way of life and humanity, he restores to you in the form 
of money and wealth. And eveiything which you are 
unable to do, your money can do for you; it can eat 
drink, g 0 to the ball and to the theatre. It can acquire 
art, learning, historical treasures, political power; and 
it can travel. It can appropriate all these things for you 
can purchase eveiything; it is the true opulence. But al- 
though it can do all this, it only desires to create itself, 
and to buy itself, for everything else is subservient to it 
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* .. iiwim (ho master, one also owns the servant, 

i I. no need of the master’s servant. Thus all 

iml activities must be submerged in avarice. 

i , ..si have just what is necessary for him to 

, i i,« live, and he must want to live only in order to 
i . . till* 

lit i me that some controversy has arisen in the field 
„i ,. .liti. nl economy. Some economists (Lauderdale, 
i iihu. He.) advocate luxury and condemn saving, 

. i.il. othcis (Ricardo, Say, etc.) advocate saving and 
I.mn luxury. But the former admit that they desire 

I ...IV III order to create work, i.e., absolute saving, 

, l.il. the latter admit that they advocate saving in order 

I...ite wealth, i.e., luxury. The former have the ro- 

.. notion that avarice alone should not determine 

.uosumption of the rich, and they contradict their 

ii laws when they represent prodigality as being a 
Inci l means of enrichment; their opponents then demon- 
ii.it. m detail and with great earnestness that prodigal¬ 
ly diminishes rather than augments my possessions. 
Hu second group are hypocritical in not admitting that 

I I is caprice and fancy which determine production. 

| hey lorget the “refined needs”, and that without con- 
iiimption there would be no production. They forget 
ilml through competition production must become ever 
.. universal and luxurious, that it is use which deter¬ 
mines the value of a thing, and that use is determined 
by fashion. They want production to be limited to use- 
I ,il tilings”, but they forget that the production of too 
many useful things results in too many useless people. 
Both sides forget that prodigality and thrift, luxury and 
abstinence, wealth and poverty are equivalent. 

You must not only be abstemious in the satisfaction 
of your direct senses, such as eating, etc. but also in your 
participation in general interests, your sympathy, trust. 
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etc. if you wish to be economical and to avoid brii. 
ruined by illusions. 

Everything which you own must be made venal , i. 
useful. Suppose I ask the economist: am I acting - 
accordance with economic laws if I earn money by il 
sale of my body, by prostituting it to another person 
lust (in France, the factory workers call the prostitul m»i» 
of their wives and daughters the nth hour of wmt 
which is literally true); or if I sell my friend to tin 
Moroccans (and the direct sale of men occurs in .ill 
civilized countries in the form of trade in conscripts )>' 
He will reply: you are not acting contrary to my la\s 
but you must take into account what Cousin Morality 
and Cousin Religion have to say. My economic morality 
and religion have no objection to make, but . . . Rut 
whom then should we believe, the economist or t hr 
moralist? The morality of political economy is gain, work, 
thrift and sobriety—yet political economy promises to 
satisfy my needs. The political economy of morality is tin- 
riches of a good conscience, of virtue, etc., but how can 
I be virtuous if I am not alive and how can I have a good 
conscience if I am not aware of anything? The nature 
of alienation implies that each sphere applies a different 
and contradictory norm, that morality does not apply 
the same norm as political economy, etc., because each 
of them is a particular alienation of man; (XVII) each 
is concentrated upon a specific area of alienated activ¬ 
ity and is itself alienated from the other. 

Thus M. Michel Chevalier reproaches Ricardo with 
leaving morals out of account. But Ricardo lets political 
economy speak its own language; he is not to blame if 
this language is not that of morals. M. Chevalier ignores 
political economy in so far as he concerns himself with 
morals, but he really and necessarily ignores morals 
when he is concerned with political economy; for the 
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i -til economy upon morals is either arbx- 

, „!, 1 ,| ( . nt „| ami thus lacking any scientific basis 
, ., „ mere sham, or it is essential and can 

i |„, ,t relation between economic laws and 

I . Is no such relation, can Ricardo be held 

i .|. • Moreover, the antithesis between morals and 

, .. is itself only apparent ; there is an antx- 

i<i|ually no antithesis. Political economy ex- 
1,. Us own fashion, the moral laws. 

,, „|,,,„ee of needs, as the principle of political 

. . i, shown in the most striking way in its theory 

, ,Union. There are too many men The very exist- 

.... is a pure luxury, aud if the worker « 

,1 |will be economical in procreation. (Mill pro- 
. public commendation should be given to those 

,|„,w themselves abstemious in sexual relations, and 
„ . „. , iiiulcmnation to those who sin against the stenl- 
.1 Him riuge. Is this not the moral doctrine of ascetic- 
, | l.o production of men appears as a public mis- 

'|Ip significance which production has in relation to 
wealthy is revealed in the significance which it has 
, . ,|in poor. At the top its manifestation is always re- 
«... ,1. concealed, ambiguous, an appearance; at the bot- 
, |( is rough, straightforward, candid, a reality. 

need of the worker is a much greater source o 

.II. than the refined need of the wealthy. The cellar 

Ldllngs in London bring their landlords morethando 

.palaces; i.e., they constitute greater wealth as fax as 

, 1.0 landlord is concerned and thus, m economic terms, 

imuitcr social wealth. . r»f 

lust as industry speculates upon the refinement 
„ Jls so also it speculates upon their crudeness, and 
upon their artificially produced crudeness whose tru 
therefore is self-stupefaction, the illusory sadsfac- 
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tion of needs, a civilization within the crude bai l mu 
of need. The English gin-shops are therefore symbol i 
representations of private property. Their luxury i < \ < 
the real relation of industrial luxury and wealth to mm 
T hey are therefore rightly the only Sunday enjoyment 
the people, treated mildly at least by the English poll,. 

We have already seen how the economist establish, 
the unity of labor and capital in various ways: (1) c.ip, 
tal is accumulated labor; (2) the purpose of ca|ni.ii 
within production—partly the reproduction of cap,u 
with profit, partly capital as raw material (material 
labor), partly capital as itself a working instrument (U„i 
machine is fixed capital which is identical with laboi i 
is productive work ; (3) the worker is capital; (4) wag. 
form part of the costs of capital; (5) for the work.-r 
labor is the reproduction of his life-capital; (6) for il„ 
capitalist, labor is a factor in the activity of his capirnl 

Finally (7) the economist postulates the origin.,I 
unity of capital and labor as the unity of capitalist an,i 
worker. This is the original paradisaical condition. J I, ><■ 
these two factors, (XIX) as two persons, spring at carl, 
others throats is for the economist a fortuitous occm 
rence, which therefore requires only to be explained l>\ 
external circumstances (see Mill). 

The nations which are still dazzled by the sensuous 
glitter of precious metals and who thus remain fetishist-, 
of metallic money are not yet fully developed money 
nations. Contrast between France and England. Tin- 
extent to which the solution of a theoretical problem is 
a task of practice, and is accomplished through practice, 
and the extent to which correct practice is the condition 
of a true and positive theory is shown, for example, in 
the case of fetishism. The sense perception of a fetishist 
differs from that of a Greek because his sensuous exist 
ence is different. The abstract hostility between sense 
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it I, Inevitable so long as the human sense for 
, it,, human meaning of nature, and conse- 
it,, natural sense of man, has not been produced 
y, it,,in <i own labor. ^ n 

.in i/ h nothing but the German Ich = Ich 
mto the French, i.e., political, form. Equality 
M <•• • 1 . -.1 communism is a political foundation and is 
* when the German founds it upon the fact 

, .elves man as universal self-consciousness. 

i the transcendence of alienation always pro- 

1, ,n the form of alienation which is the dominant 
,, . m < .ei many, self-consciousness; in France, equal- 
i . him,, politics; in England, the real, material, self- 
i 4 ,u i, hi practical need. Proudhon should be appreci- 
|t . M I I criticized from this point of view. 

It now characterize communism itself (for as 

. .I the negation, as the appropriation of human 

.him. which mediates itself with itself through die 
•ii Imi el private property, it is not the true, self-origi- 

. position, but rather one which begins from private 

( , | „ , i y )...*.. . the alienation of human life remains 
I a much greater alienation remains the more one is 
, inns of it as such) can only be accomplished by the 
i.ihll-ihmcnt of communism. In order to supersede the 
li.i nl private property communist ideas are sufficient 
I ni genuine communist activity is necessary in order to 
ode real private property. History will produce it, 
hih | 11 io development which we already recognize in 
thought as self-transcending will in reality involve a 
„voio and protracted process. We must however con- 
1 , 1 ,. it an advance that we have previously acquired an 

1 A part of the page is tom away here, and there follow 
liugments of six lines which are insufficient to reconstruct 
llie passage.— Tr. Note 
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awareness of the limited nature and the goal <>! 
historical development and can see beyond it. 

When communist artisans form associations, i« , 
ing and propaganda are their first aims. But then .. 
ciation itself creates a new need-the need for s<>< m 
and what appeared to be a means has become an < i 
The most striking results of this practical developm. 
are to be seen when French socialist workers men i. 
gether. Smoking, eating and drinking are no Inm 
simply means of bringing people together. Society. . 
sociation, entertainment which also has society as its aim 
is sufficient for them; the brotherhood of man is ... 
empty phrase but a reality, and the nobility of ni.i>< 
shines forth upon us from their toilworn bodies. 

(XX) When political economy asserts that su]>|d> 
and demand always balance each other, it forgets at on., 
its own contention (the theory of population) that tin 
supply of men always exceeds the demand, and const 
quently, that the disproportion between supply and < 1 . 
mand is most strikingly expressed in the essential end 
of production—the existence of man. 

The extent to which money, which has the appeal 
ance of a means, is the real power and the unique end. 
and in general the extent to which the means which 
gives me being and possession of the alien objective being 
is an end in itself, can be seen from the fact that landed 
property where land is the source of life, and horse and 
sword where these are the real means of life, are also 
recognized as the real political powers. In the middle 
ages an estate becomes emancipated when it has the 
right to carry the sword. Among nomadic peoples it is 
the horse which makes me a free man and a member of 
the community. 

We said above that man is regressing to the cave 
dwelling, but in an alienated, malignant form. The sav- 
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... i, . . ,ivo (a natural element which is freely offered 
„,o and protection) does not feel himself a 
, il.o contrary he feels as much at home as a 
. 1 " Hut the cellar dwelling of the poor man is 
mi ilwolling, “an alien, constricting power which 
, M pnilers itself to him in exchange for blood and 
i llo cannot regard it as his home, as a place where 
4 , 1,1 ui last say, “here I am at home . Instead, he 
1 , 1 "... II in another persons house, the house of a 
. who lies in wait for him every day and evicts 
,i h«< lines not pay the rent. He is also aware of the 
i l.o tween his own dwelling and a human dwell- 
e, |, as exists in that other world, the heaven of 

• ullli _ , 

\lieuulion is apparent not only in the fact that my 

.I life belong to someone else, that my desires are 

unattainable possession of someone else, but that 
, vihlng is something different from itself, that my 
. , lv is something else, and finally (and this is also 
I,,,- the capitalist) that an inhuman power rules 
... every tiling. There is a kind of wealth which is 
liv e, prodigal and devoted to pleasure, the beneficiary 
l 'lil. il behaves as an ephemeral, aimlessly active in- 
1 , i,hull who regards the slave labor of others, human 
i t ...if and sweat, as the prey of his cupidity and sees 

.kind, and himself, as a sacrificial and superfluous 

l„ |„ K . Thus he acquires a contempt for mankind, ex- 
...ed in the form of arrogance and the squandering ot 

.. . which would support a hundred human lives, 

.".I also in the form of the infamous illusion that his 
idled extravagance and endless unproductive con- 

..ion is a condition for the labor and subsistence ot 

ui hers, lie regards the realization of the essential powers 
„| man only as the realization of his own disorderly life, 
|,Is whims and his capricious, bizarre ideas. Such wealth. 
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however, which sees wealth merely as a means, ,r. 

thing to be consumed, and which is therefor. I 
master and slave, generous and mean, capricious , 
sumptuous, conceited, refined, cultured and with I 
not yet discovered wealth as a wholly alien pan ,, l 
sees in it its own power and enjoyment rather il„ 
wealth . . . final aim. 2 

(XXI) . . . and the glittering illusion about the 
ture of wealth, produced by its dazzling sensuous , 
pearance, is confronted by the hard-working, so/ . 
economical, prosaic industrialist who is enlighten, 
about the nature of wealth and who, while incre . i,, 
the scope of the other’s self-indulgence and flatted., 
him by his products (for his products are just so nun 
base compliments to the spendthrift’s appetites) k..n« 
how to appropriate to himself, in the only useful way tl„ 
others declining power. Although, therefore, indust„,i 
wealth appears at first to be the product of prodig,,I 
fantastic wealth, it nevertheless dispossesses the lath.',,, 
an active way by its own development. The fall in th, 
rate of interest is a necessary consequence of industn,! 
development. Thus the resources of the spendtlu.lt 
rentier dwindle in proportion to the increase in ll., 
means and occasions of enjoyment. He is obliged eilh.-i 
to consume his capital and thus ruin himself, or to hr 
come an industrial capitalist himself. ... On the otli.. 
hand, there is a constant increase in the rent of land ... 
the course of industrial development, but as we hav. 
already seen there must come a time when landed pro., 
erty, like every other form of property, falls into tl„ 
category of capital which reproduces itself through 
profit-and this is a result of the same industrial develop 

* The end ° f t J le P a g e is tom and several lines of the text 
are missing.-Tr. Note 
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I $«ii« llm spendthrift landowner must either 

♦ i » hi -4 capital and ruin himself, or become the 
liHiin i of his own estate—an agricultural indus- 

1 . 4 line in the rate of interest (which Proudhon 
» l , n 11 m abolition of capital and as a tendency 
I dm socialization of capital) is thus rather a 
mptoin of the complete victory of working capi- 
• upend thrift wealth, i.e., the transformation of 
j . .in property into industrialist capital. It is the 
i ! iu victory of private property over all its appar - 

* human qualities, and the total subjection of the 
iiv owner to the essence of private property— 

hi i <>l course, the industrial capitalist also has his 
i «>iin . lie does not by any means return to an un- 
|i simplicity in his needs, but his enjoyment is only 

• •Hilary matter; it is recreation subordinated to pro- 

* Mmi and thus a calculated , economic enjoyment, for 

Imiges his pleasures as an expense of capital and 

* h.n he squanders must not be more than can be re- 
i m.i| with profit by the reproduction of capital. Thus 

• incut is subordinated to capital and the pleasure- 
^ lug individual is subordinated to the capital accumu- 
i >iing Individual, whereas formerly the contrary was the 
• The decline in the rate of interest is therefore only 

* ymptom of the abolition of capital in so far as it is a 
i up tom of its increasing domination and increasing 

ilicuution which hastens its own abolition. In general, 
thim Is die only way in which that which exists affirms 
iU opposite. 

The dispute between economists over luxury and 
ivlng is therefore only a dispute between the political 
iM onomy which has become clearly aware of the nature 
n! wealth and that political economy which is still bur- 

* luiiod with romantic, anti-industrialist memories. Neither 
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side, however, knows how to express the subject ..I tl,« 

dispute in simple terms, or is able therefore to will, 
the issue. 

Further, the rent of land, qua rent of land, has 
demolished, for against the argument of the Physioc ,..i, 
that the landowner is the only genuine producer, m...| 
em economics demonstrates rather that the landownc. „ , 
such is die only completely unproductive rentier. Ani 
cu hire is the affair of the capitalist, who employs In- 
capital m it when he can expect a normal rate of pmlll 
The assertion of the Physiocrats that landed properly 
the only productive property should alone pay taxes an. I 
consequently should alone sanction them and particm.ii. 
m state affairs, is transformed into the contrary con 
vicdon that the taxes upon the rent of land are the only 
taxes upon an unproductive revenue and thus the only 
ones which are not detrimental to the national output 
It is evident that from this point of view no political 
privileges for the landowners follow from their situation 
as the principal taxpayers. 

Everything which Proudhon conceives as a movement 
ot labor against capital is only the movement of labor in 
e form of capital, of industrial capital against that 
which is not consumed as capital, i.e., industrially. An. I 
is movement goes upon its triumphant way, the way ol 
the victory of industrial capital. It will be seen that only 
when labor is conceived as the essence of private prop 
erty can die real characteristics of the economic move 
ment itself be analyzed. 

Society, as it appears to the economist, is civil society 
m which each individual is a totality of needs and only 
exists for another person, as another exists for him, in 
so far as each becomes a means for the other. The eco¬ 
nomist (like politics in its rights of man ) reduces even¬ 
ing to man, i.e., to the individual, whom he deprives 
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* I mi i m (eristics in order to classify him as a capital- 
M • t vvuikor. 

m ilhlslon of labor is the economic expression of 
?♦-. t il 1 1mmeter of labor within alienation. Or, since 
i - i > *mly an expression of human activity within 
* i i* iti, of life activity as alienation of life, the divi- 
♦# mm/ labor is nothing but the alienated establishment 
■ * hi. m activity as a real species-activity or the activity 
mi mv a species-being. 

i !♦♦ economists are very confused and self-contradic- 
* .ilMini the nature of the division of labor (which of 
* * |,us to be regarded as a principal motive force in 
I a. id net ion of wealth as soon as labor is recognized 
- il»« essence of private property), i.e., about the alien- 
I Imm of human activity as species-activity. 

\«lam Smith: 3 “The division of labor ... is not origi- 

* 11 \ (ho (‘(Feet of any human wisdom ... It is the neces- 

iI k mgh very slow and gradual consequence of the 
i im si ty to truck, barter and exchange one thing for 
**♦••(liri. [ Whether this propensity be one of those origi- 
“*il |ninciples of human nature . . .] or whether, as seems 

.. probable, it be the necessary consequence of the 

( n nitles of reason and of speech [it belongs not to our 
j-M nut subject to inquire.] It is common to all men, and 
| * ho Found in no other race of animals . . . [In almost 

The following passages are from The Wealth of Na- 
li.'n.v, hook I, Chapters II, III, and IV. Marx quotes from 
il.. trench translation: Recherches sur la nature et les causes 
■ /. la richesse des nations, par Adam Smith. Traduction 
innivelle, avec les notes et observations; par Germain Gar¬ 
ni, i T. I-V. Paris 1802. Marx quotes with omissions and in a 
i • w cases paraphrases the text. In this translation I have 
indicated the omissions and have restored the original text, 
n .mg the Everyman edition, showing the parts which were 
I .ii.iphrased in sauare brackets.— Tr. Note 
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every other race of animals the individual] when It i. 
grown up to maturity is entirely independent . . |i,,i 

man has almost constant occasion for the help <>l I. 
brethren, and it is in vain for him to expect it from tin i. 
benevolence only. He will be more likely to prevail H 
he can interest their self-love in his favor, and si 

them that it is for their own advantage to do for I . 

what he squires of them. ... We address ourselves ,,„i 
to their humanity but to their self-love, and never talk |„ 
them of our own necessities but of their advantage- 
(pp. 12-13) K 

As it is by treaty, by barter, and by purchase llmi 
we obtain from one another the greater part of those 
mutual good offices that we stand in need of, so it is this 
same trucking disposition which originally gives oceii 
sion to the division of labor. In a tribe of hunters <>. 
shepherds a particular person makes bows and arrows, 
for example, with more readiness and dexterity than 
any other. He frequently exchanges them for cattle or 
for venison with his companions; and he finds at last that 
he can in this manner get more cattle and venison than 
if he himself went to the field to catch them. From a 
regard to his own interest, therefore, the making of bows 
and arrows grows to be his chief business . .. (pp. 13-14) 
The difference of natural talents in different men 
is not... so much the cause as the effect of the division 
of labor. . . . Without the disposition to truck, barter 
and exchange, every man must have procured to himself 
every necessary and conveniency of life which he wanted. 
All must have had . . . the same work to do, and there 
could have been no such difference of employment as 
could alone give occasion to any great difference of 
talents, (p. 14) 

“As it is this disposition which forms that difference 
of talents . . . among men, so it is this same disposition 
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i. nniilers that difference useful. Many tribes of 
of the same species derive from nature a 

i. ... markable distinction of genius than what, 

•limit to custom and education, appears to take 
inning men. By nature a philosopher is not in 

... in disposition half so different from a street- 

i i hi a mastiff is from a greyhound, or a greyhound 
n .1 -punicl, or this last from a shepherd’s dog. Those 
it ni tribes of animals, however, though all of the 
noeies, are of scarce any use to one another. The 
",-ili nl ll ie mastiff (XXXVI) is not, in the least, sup- 
i .'i"l either by the swiftness of the greyhound, or . . . 
Mm 1^11 rets of those different geniuses and talents, for 
mmI nl the power or disposition to barter and exchange, 

.. bo brought into a common stock, and do not in 

»i trust contribute to the better accommodation and 
•Mvnnlency of the species. Each animal is still obliged 
* support and defend itself, separately and independ- 
itlv. and derives no sort of advantage from that variety 
I talents with which nature has distinguished its fel- 
Imwn Among men, on the contrary, the most dissimilar 
,n uluses are of use to one another; the different produces 
I their respective talents, by the general disposition to 
iiuck, barter and exchange, being brought, as it were, 
into a common stock, where every man may purchase 
whatever part of the produce of other mens talents he 
hu* occasion for. (pp. 14-15) 

As it is the power of exchanging that gives occasion 
to tin* division of labor, so the extent of this division 
must always be limited by the extent of that power, or, 
in other words, by the extent of the market. When the 
market is very small, no person can have any encourage- 
11 M ilt to dedicate himself entirely to one employment, 
ha want of the power to exchange all that surplus part 
nl the produce of his own labor, which is over and above 
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oiLT” ' 0r S “° h P" 15 ° f proilm. 

er mens labor as he has occasion for.” (p 15 ) 

In an advanced state of society: “Every man .1 

Wes by exchanging, or becomes in some meas,„. 

merchant, and the society itself g 1 -ows to be what is 

Tmcv -r m r al SOdety ” (p ’ 2 °> < See Des.nl, 
acy. Society is a series of reciprocal exchanges . 

tioTo/can't 7 6SSenCe ° f S0Ciety/,) The . . . • 

hon of capita increases with the division of labor , 

vice versa.—Thus far Adam Smith. 

couM r y femily P T duC6d 311 that * consumed son,. 

took place. In our advanced state of society excli 

ot labor is a skillful deployment of man’s powers- i, 

v srrrLt p rr; •x ; :,r 

The inherent powers of man are his intelligence and 

*e for work ' Those which f "»" 

the condition of society consist of the capacity to divide 

Sd the' I* 0 77^ ta$kS am ° ng diffepent People 
and the power to exchange the services and product• 

which constitute the means of subsistence. The" mo^e 
interestthe 6 r ""“I *° ^ ^ Services to another is se " 

The rieht of T 3 retUm f ° r ^ SCrViCeS rendere ‘l 

to^the^stabhshmentof P eihange 0 among S men! SPenSa Ex- 

politique. 3eme 

* ibid., p. 76. ^ 
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....I ill vision of labor mutually condition each 
11ii in Skarbek. 

)•»» ruts developed exchange— trade— as a con - 
• •I the division of labor: “The agency of man 
i» mi iI to very simple elements. He can, in fact, 
»liiin/ more than produce motion. He can move 
»»■ tow,mis one another, (XXXVII) and he can sepa- 

tut Irom one anotlier: the properties of matter 
-mi .ill I lie rest. ... In the employment of labor and 
» i.in. i y. it is often found that the effects can be in- 
I by skilful distribution, by separating all those 
, «tI- ms which have any tendency to impede one an- 

1 -♦ .I by bringing together all those operations 

** M. h i tin be made in any way to aid one another. As 
mm m iii general cannot perform many different operations 
tlm same quickness and dexterity with which they 

• m by practice learn to perform a few, it is always an 

* mlugo to limit as much as possible the number of 
r Mllons imposed upon each. For dividing labor, and 
IMi ilniting the powers of men and machinery, to the 
r m liirst advantage, it is in most cases necessary to 

(iMiuln upon a large scale; in other words, to produce 
Him commodities in greater masses. It is this advantage 
I»!<h gives existence to the great manufactures; a few 
hI which, placed in the most convenient situations, fre¬ 
quently supply not one country, but many countries, 
n\ 11 h as much as they desire of the commodity pro¬ 
duced.” 8 — Thus Mill. 

' F. Skarbek, Theorie des richesses sociales, suivie dune 
bibliographic de Veconomie politique. Paris 1829. T.I., pages 

25 - 27 . 

“James Mill, Elements of Political Economy. London 
1821. Marx quotes from the French translation by J. T. Pari- 
lot (Paris 1823).— Tr. Note 
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The whole of modem political economy is api < -i 

however, upon the fact that division of labor and w. 

of production, division of labor and accumulali.i 

capital, are mutually determining; and also that lihnnit .1 
and autonomous private property alone can prodm .- il„ 
most effective and extensive division of labor. 

Adam Smiths argument may be summarized as Ini 
lows: the division of labor confers upon labor an uu 
limited capacity to produce. It arises from the propcnsiti/ 
to exchange and barter, a specifically human propcmii* 
which is probably not fortuitous but determined by il„ 
use of reason and speech. The motive of those who cm 
gage in exchange is not humanity but egoism. The ill 
versity of human talents is more the effect than ll... 
cause of the division of labor, i.e., of exchange. Furtlin 
more, it is only the latter which makes this diversity use 
ful. The particular qualities of the different tribes will, 
in an animal species are by nature more pronounced than 
the differences between the aptitudes and activities ol 
human beings. But since animals are not able to ex 
change, the diversity of qualities in animals of the same 
species but of different tribes is of no benefit to any 
individual animal. Animals are unable to combine the 
various qualities of their species, or to contribute to the 
common advantage and comfort of the species. It is 
otherwise with men, whose most diverse talents and 
forms of activity are useful to each other, because they 
can bring their different products together in a common 
stock, from which each man can buy. As the division of 
labor arises from the propensity to exchange, so it de¬ 
velops and is limited by the extent of exchange, by the 
extent of the market. In developed conditions every man 
is a merchant and society is a commercial association. 
Say regards exchange as fortuitous and not fundamental. 
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fe .Id exist without it. It becomes indispensable 

M , i .. state of society. Yet production cannot 

. |g , i... without it. The division of labor is a concern¬ 
ed mi jul means, a skillful deployment of human 
„ , |,.i nodal wealth, but it diminishes the capacity 

l, 1 1 , won taken individually. The last remark is an 

I t mi iIk; part of Say. 

. i nln I distinguishes the individual innate powers o 
mi mu lligonce and physical capacity for work, from 
, » , .... is derived from society-exchange and division 
which mutually determine each other. But the 
H y precondition of exchange is private property. 
,,l„ i here expresses objectively what Smith, Say, 

. udu, etc. say when they designate egoism and self- 
,, w ns lhe basis of exchange and commercial hag- 
ici the essential and adequate form of exchange.. 
Mill represents trade as the consequence of the divi- 
,./ labor. For him, human activity is reduced to 
lumbal motion. The division of labor and the use 
i Mim hincry promote abundance of production. Each 
,.dividual must be given the smallest possible range 
I „|.nations. The division of labor and the use of ma- 
liiMei v, for their part, require the mass production of 
. dll., i.e., of products. This is the reason for large scale 

Htttnnl ucture. . j 

( XXXVIII) The consideration of division of labor 
,,m.I exchange is of the greatest interest, since they are 
.I., perceptible, alienated expression of human activity 
. capacities as the activity and capacities proper to a 

« fifties. £ 4-1* 

To state that private property is the basis ot the 

division of labor and exchange is simply to assert that 
labor is the essence of private property; an assertion 
vx I lie'll the economist cannot prove and which we wish to 
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of°kbor and' exc/^ZT^ “ *?“* the ,/ " 

property that we find t 7 ^ m u nif estations of p,|, 
needeclprival &St *" ' 

The divisZof llbl 8 ° f ^ P"l- 
nomena which lead tho exc hange are the two 

character of his science 7 h T ' ? V3Unt *»* ■ 

unconsciously expresses 'th 1 6 ^j^ 16 same brealli i 

science-the estS7s h r/^ r° n Ct °^ Dature 1 

particular interest! SOdet T ^gh un*„ 

to the nature of < . . 

are explained by the divteolTof , a " . 

The impoverishmpnh nn^ a . and exchant'* 

ity through the division of f" atunng of individual acllv 
and division of labor aro f ^ “? admitted - Exchanp 
great TiZnlT^ “ — of "" 

turn becomes useful as a result of ’ 3 , d ' Verslty whicI ' "• 
Anguishes two parts in w T Skarbek d - 
the individual and Llf , Pr ° ductive Powers: (I, 

he aptitude" o rabS’ft T^T Md his S P<“' 

not from the real individual b IT WhlCh are deriw,[ 
f°" ° f '“lot and exchan g ; Fu ^r S ^T‘ he di * 
labor is limited by the market h ?f divisi0n «>l 
^/wmcaZ mort J. th 6 Hu “ a n labor is simple 

—i Properties oi Z ZZ^Z f“, * 166 
aal. Fission of lab™ Td ° Ca ‘ ed to “<* Mvi,! 

“ uUil y of J£S£ZSZT?S ; of ■»*“■* 

bon of wealth. MeamL of f d ** mass P rod "<- 
division of labor. § &ee Pnvate P ro perty in the 


• ■ »\l V) 


‘ 1 II man’s feelings, passions, etc. are not merely 
(Milo^ical characteristics in the narrower sense, but 
* m ontological affirmations of being (nature), and 
urn only really affirmed in so far as their object 
» ii 11 object of sense, then it is evident: 
it ii fheir mode of affirmation is not one and un- 

• • iK. but rather that the diverse modes of affirma- 

• • 11 •. I i ( 11 te the distinctive character of their existence, 
iImIi life. The manner in which the object exists for 
*m I 11 ic distinctive mode of their gratification ; 

whom the sensuous affirmation is a direct annul- 

* mi i»l (lie object in its independent form (as in drink- 

bating, working up of the object, etc.) this is the 
l! *»million of the object; 

M in so far as man, and hence also his feelings, etc. 

human, the affirmation of the object by another per- 
• i Is also his own gratification; 

I) only through developed industry, i.e., through the 
mii m Iliition of private property, does the ontological es- 

• in r of human passions, in its totality and its humanity, 
"•ini' into being; the science of man itself is a product 
• I man’s self-formation through practical activity; 

(ft) the meaning of private property—released from its 
alienation—is the existence of essential objects for man, 
objects of enjoyment and activity. 

Money, since it has the property of purchasing every¬ 
thing, of appropriating objects to itself, is therefore the 
object par excellence. The universal character of this 
property corresponds to the omnipotence of money, 
which is regarded as an omnipotent being . . . money is 
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We Zl te a ” d ° b ' eCt ’ . . 

ates m! Uf 6 T S ° f S , ubsistence ' But that whirl, „„ 

me It fa f media , tes al 7 S0 Bie existence of other m, „ 
me. It is for me the other person. 

S; Z r d j ! B ° th hands and f eet are, truly 
And head and virile forces-thine: 

Yet all that I indulge in newly, 

1st thence less wholly mine? 

If I ve six stallions in my stall, 

Are not their forces also lent me? 

speed along completest man of all 

As though my feet were four-and-twenty. 

o. , . (Goethe, Fautf-Mephistophd. 

Shakespeare in Timon of Athens-. 1 

Gold? yellow, glittering, precious gold? No gods 

\z r rooB - r°” ■ 

w™ ri«ht h I.r ke black ' wtoe; folJ - f «" . 
g, ght, base noble; old, young; coward, valium 

.Why this 

Will lug your priests and servants from your sides 

Will knit and break religions; bless th accurst; 

Make die hoar leprosy ador’d; place thieves 
And g 1V e them title, knee, and approbation 
With senators on the bench: this is it 
That makes the wappen’d widow wed again- 
She whom the spital-house and ulcerous core’s 

To°tl Ar S ^ e g ° rge Et ’ *** 6mbaIms and s pIoes 
To di April day again. Come, damned earth 

Thou common whore of mankind, that putt’* odds 

from the translation by'dayaf^Taytr-^e mT 5 * 

New York, 1950.-Tr. Note ^ ^ Modem Library, 
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A ♦»! tlm rout of nations, I will make thee 
t * * iby 1 1Klit nature.” 2 

An ’ Ulfi on: 

h lb .mi sweet king-killer, and dear divorce 
» o.i natural son and sire! Thou bright defiler 

* *i llymm’s purest bed! thou valiant Mars! 

»' mu rvrr young, fresh, loved, and delicate wooer, 
i - . blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
o .«i hrs on Dian’s lap! thou visible god, 

I o»i milder st close impossibilities, 
im.I miik'st them kiss! that speak’st with every tongue, 
I ■ i ve ry purpose! O thou touch of hearts! 
think thy slave man rebels; and by thy virtue 
. i ilirin into confounding odds, that beasts 
May have the world in empire!” 3 

Imkrspeare portrays admirably the nature of money. 
I mulrrstand him, let us begin by expounding the pass- 
1 1 < >111 Goethe. 

I lull which exists for me through the medium of money, 

• ii.it which I can pay for (i.e., which money can buy), 
ih.it / am, the possessor of the money. My own power 
I- . 1 % great as the power of money. The properties of 
MMinry are my own (the possessors) properties and fac¬ 
ulties. What I am and can do is, therefore, not at all 

• I* tn mined by my individuality. I am ugly, but I can 
buy the most beautiful woman for myself. Consequently, 
t Mm not ugly, for the effect of ugliness, its power to 
irprl, is annulled by money. As an individual I am lame, 
but money provides me with twenty-four legs. There- 
Inir, I am not lame. I am a detestable, dishonorable, un- 

* Shakespeare, Timon of Athens. Act IV, Scene 3. Marx 
« | notes from the Schlegel-Tieck translation.— Tr. Note 

* ibid. 
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scrupulous and stupid man but money is honored **»;! 
so also is its possessor. Money is the highest good 
so its possessor is good. Besides, money saves m< it 

trouble of being dishonest; therefore, I am ... » 

honest. I am stupid , but since money is the real mitul - ? 
all things, how should its possessor be stupid? Moims *, 
he can buy talented people for himself, and is not he i 
has power over the talented more talented than lli« \ 

I who can have, through the power of money, run, 
thing for which the human heart longs, do I not pov.< * 
all human abilities? Does not my money, then ’Inn* 
transform all my incapacities into their opposites? 

If money is the bond which binds me to human 111#* 
and society to me, and which links me with nature and 
man, is it not the bond of all bondsP Is it not, thcrehu* 
also the universal agent of separation? It is the n d 
means of both separation and union , the galvano-c/n mi 
cal power of society. 

Shakespeare emphasizes particularly two proper! n 
of money: 

(1) it is the visible deity, the transformation of all lm 
man and natural qualities into their opposites, the mu 
versal confusion and inversion of things; it brings m 
compatibles into fraternity; 

(2) it is the universal whore, the universal pander 1>< 
tween men and nations. 

The power to confuse and invert all human and nai 
ural qualities, to bring about fraternization of incom 
patibles, the divine power of money, resides in ii 
character as the alienated and self-alienating species-lil< 
of man. It is the alienated power of humanity. 

What I as a man am unable to do, and thus what all 
my individual faculties are unable to do, is made pos 
sible for me by money. Money, therefore, turns, each ol 
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, allies into something which it is not, into its 

H |l | lung for a meal, or wish to take the mail coach 
, i mn not strong enough to go on foot, money 

, i, .meal and the mail coach; i.e., it transforms 

.I rum representations into realities, from un- 

„ licing into real being. In mediating thus, money 

.. „ ,,, .miiie/i/ creative power. 

I also exists for the individual who has no 

hut his demand is a mere creature of the unagi- 
m,.it which has no effect, no existence for me, or a 
,„l party, for . . . , (XLIII) and which thus remains 

. I mid without object. The difference between effec- 

.In.mud, supported by money, and ineffective de- 

.I based upon my need, my passion, my desire, etc. 

difference between being and thought, between 
merely inner representation and the representation 
M, h exists outside myself as a real object. 

II I have no money for travel I have no need no rea 
..ell-realizing need-for travel. If I have a vocation 
, „ .t(,dy but no money for it, then I have no vocation 
,, effective, genuine vocation. Conversely, it I real y 
|,.,vn no vocation for study, but have money and the urge 
i,„ |i, then I have an effective vocation. Money is the ex 

.. universal means and power (not derived from man 

, ,„an or from human society as society) to change 
,, presentation into reality and reality into mere repre- 
, [union. It transforms real human and natural faculties 
mere abstract representations, i.e imperfections an 
i mi non ting chimeras; and on the other hand, it trans- 

..is real imperfections and fancies faculties which ar 

i. illy impotent and which exist oxffy in the individual* 
agination, into real faculties and powers. In this re¬ 
ject, therefore, money is the general inversion of m- 
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dividualities, turning them into their opposites and , 
ciabng contradictory qualities with their qualities 

• A- TT then ’ a PP ears as a disruptive power l<>, u 
mdmdual and for the social bonds, which claim , 
self-subsxstent entities. It changes fidelity into inli.lHn, 
love mto hate, hate into love, virtue into vice, vice li.i 
virtue, servant into master, stupidity into intelligence 
mtelligence mto stupidity. 

Since money, as the existing and active concepl ,.i 
value confounds and exchanges everything, it is the 
versal confusion and transposition of aU things the in 
verted world, the confusion and transposition of all .ml 
ural and human qualities. 

He who can purchase bravery is brave, though a cm 
ard Money is not exchanged for a particular quality 
particular thing, or a specific human faculty, but for ih, 
whole objective world of man and nature. Thus, from il.. 
standpoint of its possessor, it exchanges every quality 
and object for every other, even though they are cun 
tradictory. It is the fraternization of incompatibles; „ 
forces contraries to embrace. 

Let us assume man to be man, and his relation to tin- 
world to be a human one. Then love can only be ex 
changed for love, trust for trust, etc. If you wish to cn 
joy art you must be an artistically cultivated person- il 
you W!sh to influence other people you must be a per.;,,, 

, rea y ‘as a stimulating and encouraging effect upon 
others. Every one of your relations to man and to nature 
must be a specific expression, corresponding to the object 
of your will, of your real individual life. If you love with 
out evoking love in return, i.e., if you are not able, by 
e manifestation of yourself as a loving person, to make 
yourself a beloved person, then your love is impotent and 
a misfortune. 


11 in UK OF HEGEL’S DIALECTIC AND 
i I UAL PHILOSOPHY) 


I Ms is perhaps an appropriate point at which 
*i Uin and substantiate what has been said, and to 
"hip general comments upon Hegel's dialectic, 
«II\ns it is expounded in the Phenomenology and 
•mil upon its relation to the modern critical move- 

Mm Inn German criticism was so much concerned 
• In past, and was so hampered by its involvement 
n subject matter, that it had a wholly uncritical 

• •!• In (lie methods of criticism and completely ig- 
i 11 m partly formal, but in fact essential question- 
tin we now stand with regard to the Hegelian di- 

h, This ignorance of the relationship of modern 

* rm in Ilegel's general philosophy, and his dialectic 
I'm! i< i ilar, was so great that critics such as Strauss 
1 liiiino Bauer (the former in all his writings; the 

«!• i m his Stjnoptiker, where, in opposition to Strauss, 
billislilutes the “self-consciousness” of abstract man 

♦ i hr substance of “abstract nature”, and even in Das 
thlnkte Christentum) were, at least implicitly, en- 

m.im'iI in Hegelian logic. Thus, for instance, in Das ent- 
kh Christentum it is argued: “As if self-conscious- 
in positing the world, that which is different, did 
•i produce itself in producing its object; for it then 
• mills the difference between itself and what it has 
I'M Minced, since it exists only in this creation and move- 
Minnl, has its purpose only in this movement, etc”. Or 
*Kuin: "They (the French materialists) could not see 
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2? —. 

TheSe ex I >ressfo “ not 3y"l" 
ta“4r He8e ’ ian repni.li,. 

criHtism /toTI I ' (d, ; "T Wr ‘ ters ’ “ "ndertal „ 

relation ti n V 7 were aware ,.l „ 

relation to Hegel s dialectic, and how little s,„ I 

aw^ness emerged from the criticism, is , 

y uer in his Gute Sache der Freiheit when m i 
of replug to the i„ discreet 

And now what is to be done with logic?” h/tr 
It to future critics. 8 ’ 

Now that Feuerbach, in his “Thesen” in Ann;I 

demolisS'th de,ai ‘ “ “ S FMo ^ *r Zul , 
pMoTOhv he “r a P ?"o C ? ,e 0f the 0ld dfa 'e«i .. 

do dTitsJf,, a ,Cal Sclwo1 " which was .,1, , 

ed itilf rtl o “.f""' accomplished, has pro, l,„„ 

tt h '“hit“ Sm ' r d ' n “ S S P«'”' proh d ).ai',x!i,,' 

Ulto the category of “the mass”. It has reduced all 

ZZSSZ *° ihe “r 

een its own cleverness and the stupidity of the w<„M 
e een the critical Christ and mankind-'*/^ rabble " \ 

K Ae £? . C f Ca J i '“' gme ’“ by procl. 

mg mat the day is at hand when the whole of f..n 

mankind will assemble before it and Jilbedivided " 

PpfS Ztm T h < ^ be handed “ s 

hJml JhZT ° f P 0 '' 6 ^- The CritoI Sr'.I 

to the worid If SUpen “ it >' "> ““ toman feelings .. 

the world, above which it sits enthroned in s4. 
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• mi 1 1ml to utter occasionally from its sarcastic 
laughter of the Olympian gods. After all these 
« 1 m 111 j* .intics of idealism (of Young Hegelianism) 

* *> i, , \piling in the form of criticism, the Critical 

lit not even now intimated that it was necessary 

• mi ilically its own source, the dialectic of Hegel; 

« it given any indication of its relation with the 

? i«. Mi ol Feuerbach. Tliis is a procedure totally lack- 
mi n it leal sense. 

i * m i bach is the only person who has a serious and 
" 'I ielation to Hegel’s dialectic, who has made real 

• ‘’lies in this field, and above all, who has van- 
Im.I the old philosophy. The magnitude of Feuer- 
1 achievement and the unassuming simplicity with 

1 1 lie presents his work to the world are in striking 

• i i i with the behaviour of others. 

I * iin bach’s great achievement is: 

i in have shown that philosophy is nothing more than 

• • inn brought into thought and developed by thought, 

I ilial it is equally to be condemned as another form 
I mode of existence of human alienation; 

lo have founded genuine materialism and positive 
/dire by making the social relationship of “man to 
m in the basic principle of his theory; 

I) lo have opposed to the negation of the negation 
Inch claims to be the absolute positive, a self-subsistent 
I a l iic i pic positively founded on itself. 

Feuerbach explains Hegel’s dialectic, and at the same 
!• me justifies talcing the positive phenomenon, that which 
i perceptible and indubitable, as the starting point, in 
dm following way: 

Hegel begins from the alienation of substance (logi- 

• ally, from the infinite, the abstract universal) from the 
absolute and fixed abstraction; i.e., in ordinary language, 
born religion and theology. Secondly, he supersedes the 
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infinite, and posits the real, the perceptible, (ho |„ 

6 P arfeular - (Philosophy, supersession of ■< !, 
and theology) Thirdly, he then supersedes the 
an re-establishes the abstraction, the infinii, , i 

establishment of religion and theology). 

Thus Feuerbach conceives the negation of the ..., 
ion as being only a contradiction within philosophy „ 
self, which affirms theology (transcendance, etc .) 

pSphy “* “ nd affln " S * b .. 

P osif '"g or self-afflnrration and self-cnfi,,,, 

rerrarS “ lmpIie<i ' he of the . 

regarded a s a pos.tog which is sail uncertain, b„„l. 

w, h IK contrary doubtful of itself and thus incomnl. 

IXm) m n ted . by \ tS 0wn ex * s tence, and imp. 

I, ' Th f P osltm g which is perceptually indubituM 
and grounded upon itself is directly opposed to it 

aspect of n th eiVing I ! 16 "T^ ° f ^ ne § ation > fro "' «•• 
pect of the positive relation inherent in it, as the ».,h 

bue positive, and from the aspect of the negative .,1, 
fimm^Tf “ £ as the onI y true act and self-con 

f b , eing> Hegel has mereJ y discover -' - 

abstract, logical and speculative expression of the hist,,,, 
cal process which is not yet the real histoiy of man ., 
a given subject, but only the history of the act of cm, 
ti°n, or the genesis of man. 

We shall explain both the abstract form of this pro, 
6SS *5? difference between the process as con 

in ei n d w Hege !i and m ° dem criticism > b y Feuerba, I, 
fo J? f ^l eSm ^ C} \ ristentums > or rather, the critical 
form of this process which is still so uncritical in Hegel 

Let os examine Hegel’s system. It is necessary t„ 
egin with the Phenomenology, because it is there that 
Hegel s philosophy was born and that its secret is to be 
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* * ... im nology 

it* If nmseiousness 

I Consciousness (a) Certainty in sense experi- 
once, or the “this” and meaning, (b) Percep¬ 
tion, or the thing with its properties, and 
Illusion, (c) Power and understanding, phe¬ 
nomena and the supersensible world. 

11 Self-consciousness. The truth of certainty of 
oneself, (a) Independence and dependence 
of self-consciousness, domination and servi¬ 
tude. (b) Freedom of self-consciousness. 
Stoicism, scepticism, the unhappy conscious- 
ness. 

III. Reason. Certainty and truth of reason, (a) 
Observational reason: observation of nature 
and of self-consciousness, (b) Self-realization 
of the rational self-consciousness. Pleasure 
and necessity. The law of the heart and the 
frenzy of vanity. Virtue and the way of the 
world, (c) Individuality which is real in and 
for itself. The spiritual animal kingdom and 
deceit, or the thing itself. Legislative reason. 
Reason which tests laws. 

11. Spirit 

I. True spirit; customary morality 
II. Self-alienated spirit; culture 

III. Spirit certain of itself; morality 

(1. Religion 

Natural religion, the religion of art, revealed re¬ 
ligion 

I). Absolute knowledge 

Hegel’s Encyclopaedia begins with logic, with pure 
speculative thought, and ends with absolute knowledge, 
11 to self-conscious and self-conceiving philosophical or 
absolute mind, i.e. the, superhuman, abstract mind. The 
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whole of the Encyclopaedia is nothing but tin- < - 
being of the philosophical mind, its self-obj< < iih 
and the philosophical mind is nothing but the .«I. 
world mind thinking within the bounds of its sell 
tion, i.e., conceiving itself in an abstract manner / 
the money of the mind, the speculative thought i ,w., 
man and of nature, their essence indifferent to .in¬ 
determinate character and thus unreal; thought win. 
alienated and abstract and which ignores real nalnn 
man. The external character of this abstract thought 
nature as it exists for this abstract thought. Naim, 
external to it, loss of itself, and is only conccivnl 
something external, as abstract thought, but alim .i 
abstract thought. Finally, spirit, this thought wlii< It . 
turns to its own origin and which, as anthropolon 
phenomenological, psychological, customary, artist a »■ 
hgious spirit, is not valid for itself until it discovers ll 
and relates itself to itself as absolute knowledge in 1 1 
absolute (i.e., abstract) spirit, and so receives its m. 
scious and fitting existence. For its real mode of exislm. 
is abstraction. 

Hegel commits a double error. The first appeals nm i 
clearly in the Phenomenology, the birthplace of his phi 
losophy. When Hegel conceives wealth, the power of tin 
state, etc. as entities alienated from the human brim 
he conceives them only in their thought form. They ;n. 
entities of thought and thus simply an alienation of pirn 
(i.e., abstract philosophical) thought. The whole mow 
ment, therefore, ends in absolute knowledge. It is pre¬ 
cisely abstract thought from which these objects an 
alienated, and which they confront with their presump 
tuous reality. The philosopher, himself an abstract form 
of alienated man, sets himself up as the measure of the 
alienated world. The whole history of alienation, and of 
the retraction of alienation, is therefore only the history 
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• ’. 

' ", "Vu-re^of this alienation and of the super- 
; I, £ SSL, *e opposition of inand 

, oi^i^and^—^ 

‘'xistcncc. A the cloak the exoteric 

i 

f •b'rtlfies himself h distinction from 

,1,Uthe f ? :ttra^cXghtJwhich constitutes 
• , opposition to abstract th g ^ ^ transoend ed. 

ns it exists an objectified and 

Will) The appropriation of ma 1 an 

laCU which occurs”in consciousness, in pure 
fi i >jn‘i(ilion whi a-noropriation of 

. k m. d i «S a***- 

ol.joots as ,ho "~ thoroughly negative and 

i... litis reason, despt genuine criticism 

.. appearance, “^“ P often JLipates later de¬ 
le, It it contains and , . ■ t ltc Phenomenol- 

, i,,|,inents, there is already mphert ^ uncrffi . 

.,,„s agendas a pot^tiarty ^ later 

.,| positivism and unenuca restoration of 

.,„ks-the philosophica 1SS °^ „ the vindication of 

. recogni - 

,l„. objective world ( abstract sense percep- 

lliin that sense perception n u ion wea lth, 

. but human sense perception^ to* rebg , 

, ar e only the alienated reality of human & 

lion, of human faculties put to work,an ■ G r 

wa y to genuine human reality) this appropr 
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® ! g in /° thls P r °cess, appears in Hegel a . tl.. 
recognition of sensuousness, religion, state power . .. 
as mental phenomena, for mind alone is the true <•■,', „ 
of man, and the true form of mind is thinking mind „ 
ogical speculative mind. The human character »| 
hire of historically produced nature, of man’s prod,,,.. 

is shown by their being products of abstract mind. .. 

thus phases of mind, entities of thought. The Phcmm, 
nology is a concealed, unclear and mystifying critic,..,,, 
u in so ar as it grasps the alienation of man (<- v ,,. 
though man appears only as mind) all the elemeni , „i 
cnbcism are contained in it, and are often presented 
worked out m a manner which goes far beyond Hey,-1 
own pomt of view. The sections devoted to the 
happy consciousness”, the “honest consciousness”, il„ 
truggle between the “noble” and the “base” conscio,, 
ness, etc., etc. contain the critical elements (though si, II 
m an ahenatedform) of whole areas such as religion 
e state, civil life, etc. Just as the entity, the object 
appears as an entity of thought, so also the subject , 
always consciousness or self-consciousness; ox rather tl,. 
object appears only as abstract consciousness and man , 
self-consciousness. Thus the distinctive forms of alien., 
bon which are manifested are only different forms ..I 
consciousness and self-consciousness. Since abstract con 
sciousness (the form in which the object is conceived) 
is m itself merely a distinctive moment of self-conscious 
ness, the outcome of the movement is the identity „| 
self-consciousness and consciousness-absolute knowledge 
-the movement of abstract thought not directed out 
wards but proceeding within itself; i.e., the dialectic of 
pure thought is the result. 

(XXIII) The outstanding achievement of Hegel's 
Phenomenology—the dialectic of negativity as the mov¬ 
ing and creating prmciple-is, first, that Hegel grasps 
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*11 creation of man as a process, objectification as 
of (lie object, as alienation and transcendence of this 
tuition, and that he therefore grasps the nature of 
/•.»*, and conceives objective man (true, because real 
.mi) as the result of his own labor. The real , active 
'(••illation of man to himself as a species-being, or the 
•Himu!ion of himself as a real species-being (i.e., as a 
..iiiiiii being) is only possible so far as he really brings 
* •dli all his species-powers (which is only possible 
lltiiHigli the co-operative endeavors of mankind and as 
4 ii outcome of history) and treats these powers as ob- 
, i h, which can only be done at first in the form of 
nation. 

We shall next show in detail Hegel's one-sidedness 
mill limitations, as revealed in the final chapter of the 
l Itmomcnology, on absolute knowledge, a chapter which 
nuituins the concentrated spirit of the Phenomenology , 
Mu relation to the dialectic, and also Hegel's conscious - 
in w of both and of their interrelations. 

Kor the present, let us make diese preliminary ob- 
■ ivations: Hegel's standpoint is that of modem political 
eeonomy. He conceives labor as the essence , the self- 
mi(firming essence of man; he observes only the positive 
mile of labor, not its negative side. Labor is mans com - 
ing to be for himself within alienation, or as an alienated 
umn. Labor as Hegel understands and recognizes it is 
abstract mental labor. Thus, that which above all con- 
tit utes the essence of philosophy, the alienation of man 
knowing himself, or alienated science thinking itself, 
Hegel grasps as its essence. Consequently he is able to 
bring together the separate elements of earlier philo¬ 
sophy and to present his own as the philosophy. What 
other philosophers did, that is, to conceive separate ele¬ 
ments of nature and of human life as phases of self- 
ronsciousness and indeed of abstract self-consciousness. 
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Hegel knows by doing philosophy; therefore, his s< i. . 
is absolute. 

Let us now turn to our subject. 

Absolute knowledge. 

The final chapter of the Phenomenology. 

The main point is that the object of consciousw 
nothing else but self-consciousness, that the objn i 
only objectified self-consciousness, self-consciousm 
an object. (Positing man = self-consciousness.) 

It is necessary, therefore, to surmount the object 
consciousness. Objectivity as such is regarded as an alt 
enated human relationship which does not corrcspnii * 
with the essence of man , self-consciousness. The iv im¬ 
propriation of the objective essence of man, which w*. 
produced as something alien and determined by alin».» 
tion, signifies the supersession not only of alienation I mi 
also of objectivity; that is, man is regarded as a non 
objective, spiritual being. 

The process of overcoming the object of consciousn, 
is described by Hegel as follows: The object does nni 
reveal itself only as returning into the Self (according !•» 
Hegel that is a one-sided conception of the movement 
considering only one aspect). Man is equated with sell 
The Self, however, is only man conceived abstractly ami 
produced by abstraction. Man is self-referring. His cv< 
his ear, etc. are self-referring; every one of his facullic-. 
has this quality of self-reference. But it is entirely false 
to say on that account, “Self-consciousness has eyes, ears, 
faculties”. Self-consciousness is rather a quality of liu 
man nature, of the human eye, etc.; human nature is 
not a quality of (XXIV) self-consciousness. 

The Self, abstracted and determined for itself, is 
man as an abstract egoist, purely abstract egoism raised 
to the level of thought. (We shall return to this point 
later). 
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h.mtoI, human life, man, is equivalent to self- 
, harness. All alienation of human life is therefore 
alienation of self-consciousness. The aliena- 
,1 h.'II consciousness is not regarded as the p 
, ...llccled in knowledge and thought, of the real 

, ... human life. Instead, actual ahenatmn Aat 

I, appears real, is in its innermost hidden nature 
«UI. philosophy first discloses) only the P ' en0 ™ 

. the alienation of real human life, of sel f*°" 

. v .v. The science which comprehends this is A 

.Il<'d Phenomenology. All re-appropriation of al en- 

| objective life appears therefore as an incorporation 
. || consciousness. The person who takespossessiono 
I .dug is only the self-consciousness which takes pos- 

... objective being; the return of the object i 

•„.|l is therefore the re-appropriation of °bj®ct. 
l vpressed in a more comprehensive way the sup 
>l„n of the object of consciousness means: (1) tna 

.bjcct as such presents itself to consciousness a 

iuething disappearing; (2) that it is the ahenat.on o 

..isciousness which establishes thinghood; (3) 

..his alienation has positive as well as ne S^sig- 

i.illeiince; (4) that it has this significance not o ly f 
, itself, but also for self-consciousness itself; (5) hat 
self-consciousness the negative of the object, its 

... v; knows thereby the nullity of the object n that self 
m msciousness alienates itself for in this ahenahon 
, .publishes itself as object or, for the sake of the mdiv 
,ble unity of being-for-itself, establishes the ° b J ect a 
Sf (?) that, on the other hand, this other moment 
is equally present, that self-consciousness has superseded 
.I re-absorbed this alienation and objectively 8 

,b„s at home in its other being as such-, (7) that this is 

Movement of consciousness, and consciousness is 
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therefore the totality of its moments’; (8) thai m 
consciousness must have related itself to the <h|« 
all its determinations, and have conceived it in t. ».* 
each of them. This totality of determinations m.»l . 
object intrinsically a spiritual being, and it !•< 
truly so for consciousness by the apprehension ol * 
one of these determinations as the Self, or by wlmt 
called earlier the spiritual attitude toward them 
ad ( 1) That the object as such presents itsell t<» 
sciousness as something disappearing is the abovr m 
tioned return of the object into the Self. 

ad (2) The alienation of self-consciousness estahlhl 
‘thinghood’ Because man equals self-consciousm . i < 
alienated objective being or ‘ thinghood ’ is equivalent 
alienated self-consciousness, and ‘thinghood’ is establi •• 
ed by this alienation. (‘Thinghood’ is that whieli r. 
object for him, and an object for him is really only 1 1. . 
which is an essential object, consequently his object h 
essence. And since it is not the real man, nor natuu 
man being human nature— who becomes as such a nl 
ject, but only an abstraction of man, self-consciousn< 
‘thinghood’ can only be alienated self-consciousness) h 
it quite understandable that a living, natural being m 
dowed with objective (i.e., material) faculties shouM 
have real natural objects of its being, and equally ll>»i 
its self-alienation should be the establishment of a real 
objective world, but in the form of externality, as a woil«l 
which does not belong to, and dominates, his being 
There is nothing incomprehensible or mysterious aboui 
this. The converse, rather, would be mysterious. But ii 
is equally clear that a self-consciousness, i.e., its alien. i 
tion, can only establish ‘ thinghood ’, i.e., only an abstract 
thing, a thing created by abstraction and not a real 
thing. It is (XXVI) clear, moreover, that ‘thinghood’ r 
totally lacking in independence, in being, vis d vis sell 
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it is a mere construct established by self- 

.. . And what is established is not self-con- 

. .... ii is the confirmation of the act of estabhshmg 

,, an instant, but only for an instant 
hi a product and apparently confers upon 

w|„ ii 'irallcorporeal man, withhis feet firmly planted 
... .... ...lid ground, inhaling and exhaling all the powers 
.. posits his real objective faculties as a^result 

( M. alienation, as alien objects, the posi f acu l- 

,...,, „| this act but the subjectivity objective 

vlioso action must also therefore be objective^ A 
, , llvr being acts objectively, and it would not act 
, , lively if objectivity were not part of its essential 

, !„,. i, creates and establishes only objects * 

l ablished by objects, and because it is fnndamen hy 

.. In the act of establishing *^J**Z£Z 

- ni , rp activity” to the creation of objects, its 

i.f.rUve product simply confirms its objective activity, 

, „ tivitv as an objective, natural bemg. 

IV,. , 0 e here how consistent naturalism or humanrs 

, dMinguished from both ideahsm 

«•>*> •» “■”P rehena the 

being. As a natural being, 

. I S a living natural being he is, on the one hand 

Id with ^natural powers and facM* ^.ch 

.. as tendencies and abilities, 

I.I. as a natural, embodied, 

i i« cutferine conditioned and limited bemg, like am 

, 

l.lmself J objects independent of him yet 
objects of his needs, essential objects which are mdtspen- 
milile to the exercise and confirmation o 
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The fact that man is an embodied, living real 

VaT^nm ™ 8 h ith P ° Wers > means *" 1 

he can onT 5 ? e ob J ects of his being, 

To Z nh y r XPreSS . ^ “ real > sensuo,ls - 
to h! b K 6C e ’ natUra1 ’ sentient and at the sain.- 

ones If °K- eCt ’ natUre and sense ° utside oneself <„ , 

neself object, nature and sense for a third .. 

the same thing. Hunger is a natural need; it 

therefore a nature outside itself, an object outside . . „ 

Zeted of 6 Tfl Stmed - H ^ er is ^ • 

itself and wl? f ° ^ or an °^l ect which exists out a.I. 

exp lsslon f ° r itS “ te ^on and 

sarv and I? natur \The sun is an object, a 
y and life-assuring object, for the plant iust is il, 

Hfe"? • an ° bjeCt f °^ th ® sun > an expression of the sm,'. 
g ng power and objective essential powers. 

A being which does not have its nature outside il', H 

:^:rc nl "tAT* does “ sh - - <££ 

A be ”W which has no object outside itself 

for °,S"L be T A '’'I” 8 is - , 

ior a third being has no being for its object i e it * , , 

° ,e /xxvm e A ted and its being is not ob i ectiv e. 

( A non-objective being is a non-being Sun 

Ob e Ct a S iS an o1 ** itself -r h 

be £ Z n* J ^ 8 being WOuld be the onh, 

would be sop? em | T° Uld 6XiSt ° Utside itseIf an<l " 
would be solitary and alone. For as soon as there exis. 

objects outside myself, as soon as I am not alone I •„!. 

this th r, r°! her \ eality from the object outside me. Fo. 
third object I am thus an other reality than itself 

Srfatr l°- SUPP “?/ bei " S the Ob' 

)ect of another being would be to suppose that no objee 

bve being exists. As soon as I have an object, this ob eel 

has me for its object. But a non-objective being is a„ 

unreal, non-sensuous, merely conceived being; i“, a 
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i**»p|y Imagined being, an abstraction. To be sensuous , 
m il, is to be an object of sense or sensuous object, 
I I In is to have sensuous objects outside oneself, objects 
•»no’s sensations. To be sentient is to suffer (to experi- 

Mini as an objective sentient being is a suffering be¬ 
lt i id since he feels his suffering, a passionate being. 
» ion is man's faculties striving to attain their object. 
Ihit man is not merely a natural being; he is a human 
mnul being. He is a being for himself, and therefore 
. species-being; and as such he has to express and 
Mihonticate himself in being as well as in thought. Con- 
• junitly, human objects are not natural objects as they 
i m m’ lit themselves directly, nor is human sense , as it 
- immediately and objectively given , human sensibility 
• ml human objectivity. Neither objective nature nor sub- 
c ♦ live nature is directly presented in a form adequate 
'•» the human being. And as everything natural must 
have its origin so man has his process of genesis, history, 
which is for him, however, a conscious process and thus 
uiin which is consciously self-transcending. (We shall 
tut urn to this point later). 

Thirdly, since this establishment of ‘thinghood’ is it- 
•ell only an appearance, an act which contradicts the 
nature of pure activity, it has to be annulled again and 
thinghood’ has to be denied. 

ad 3, 4, 5, 6. (3) This alienation of consciousness has 
not only a negative but also a positive significance, and 
( I) it has this positive significance not only for us or in 
itself, but for consciousness itself. (5) For consciousness 
the negation of the object, or its annulling of itself by 
that means, has positive significance; it knows the nullity 
of the object by the fact that it alienates itself, for in 
this alienation it knows itself as the object or, for the 
sake of the indivisible unity of being-for-self, knows the 
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object as itself. (6) On the other hand, this oil.., . 
ment is equally present, that consciousness has 
seded and re-absorbed this alienation and obj.-.u 
and is thus at home in its other being as such. 

We have already seen that the appropriation ,.l , . 
enated objective being, or the supersession of ol.j.•. i. 
m the condition of alienation (which has to d.-v. I., 
from indifferent otherness to real antagonistic alien all. 
signifies for Hegel also, or primarily, the supersession 
objectivity, since it is not the determinate chanu l.i 
the object but its objective character which is the s,... 
dal of alienation for self-consciousness. The ohje. i , 
therefore negative, self-annulling, a nullity. This mil In 
of the object has a positive as well as a negative n 
nificance for consciousness, for it is the self -confinimh,, 
of die non-objectivity, (XXVIII) die abstract charm., 
of itself. For consciousness itself, therefore, the nullii 
of the object has a positive significance because it Anon 
diis nullity, objective being, as its self-alienation, an.I 
knows that this nullity exists only through its self-alien,. 
tion. . . . 

The way in which consciousness is, and in whi< I. 
somediing is for it, is knowing. Knowing is its only a. I 
Thus something comes to exist for consciousness so far 
it knows this something. Knowing is its only objectiv. 
relation. It knows, then, the nullity of the object (i.e 
knows the non-existence of the distinction between itsell 
and the object, the non-existence of the object for in 
because it loiows the object as its self-alienation. That ■ 
to say, it knows itself (knows knowing as an object > 
because the object is only the semblance of an object, 
a deception, which is intrinsically nothing but knowing 
itself which has confronted itself with itself, has estal. 
lished in face of itself a nullity, a ‘something’ which has 
no objective existence outside the knowing itself. Know 
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* i„,,ws that in relating itself to an object it is only 
! Itself, alienates itself, and that it only appears to 
i , .an object; or in other words, that that which 
...i to it as an object is only itself, 
i . tin, other hand, Hegel says, this other ‘moment’ 

■ ,nt at the same time; namely, that consciousness 

• |nully superseded and re-absorbed this alienation 
objectivity, and consequently is at home in its other 

* tis such. 

i., 111is discussion all the illusions of speculation are 

it** milled. 

f consciousness-—self-consciousness—is at home in 

, .//„•;• being as such. It is therefore-if we abstract 

.mi Hegel's abstraction and substitute the self-con- 
ness of man for self-consciousness—at home in its 

• being as such. This implies, first, that consciousness 
Miiiwing as knowing, thinking as thinking) claims to 

directly the other of itself, the sensuous world, real- 
ill e; it is thought over-reaching itself in thought 
I , m i bach). This aspect is contained in it, in so far 
i misciousness as mere consciousness is offended not 
i lie alienated objectivity but by objectivity as such. 
Secondly, it implies that self-conscious man, in so far 
lie has recognized and superseded the spiritual world 
, ti i he universal spiritual mode of existence of his 
in Id) then confirms it again in this alienated form and 
I• 11 .nils it as his true existence; he re-establishes it and 
. i.i11ns to be at home in his other being. Thus, for ex- 
.Miiplc, after superseding religion, when he has recog¬ 
nized religion as a product of self-alienation, he then 
III,iIs a confirmation of himself in religion as religion. 
Ibis is the root of Hegel's false positivism, or of his 
merely apparent criticism; what Feuerbach calls the 
jmsiting, negation and re-establishment of religion or 
i heology, but which has to be conceived in a more gen- 
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eral way. Thus reason is at home in unreason ;r 
Man, who has recognized that he leads an alitMi.it «.1 
in law, politics, etc. leads his true human lift* in ' 
alienated life as such. Self-affirmation, in contrmlun 
with itself, and with the knowledge and the n;ilnn 
the object, is thus the true knowledge and life. 

There can no longer be any question about II* . 
compromise with religion, the state, etc. for this li* 
the lie of his whole argument. 

(XXIX) If I know religion as alienated human ! 
consciousness what I know in it as religion is nol ■. 
self-consciousness but my alienated self-conscion n« 
confirmed in it. Thus my own self, and the sell 
sciousness which is its essence, is not confirmed in i< it 
gion but in the abolition and supersession of religion 

In Hegel, therefore, the negation of the negation 1* 
not the confirmation of true being by the negation • 1 
illusory being. It is the confirmation of illusory brim 
or of self-alienating being in its denial; or the den I.»I 
of this illusory being as an objective being existing out 
side man and independently of him, and its transform,! 
tion into a subject. 

The act of supersession plays a strange part in wlm l» 
denial and preservation, denial and affirmation, are linke«l 
together. Thus, for example, in Hegel's Philosopluj 0 / 
Right , private right superseded equals morality , moralii\ 
superseded equals the family , the family supersede! I 
equals civil society , civil society superseded equals tin 
state and the state superseded equals world history. But 
in actuality private right, morality, the family, civil so 
ciety, the state, etc. remain; only they have become 
moments,' modes of existence of man, which have no 
validity in isolation but which mutually dissolve and cn 
gender one another. They are moments of the movement 

In their actual existence this mobile nature is con 
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I II Is first revealed in thought, in philosophy; con- 
, nv true religious existence is my existence in 
W ,Xo re4on, my true political 

; Vs my* existence /the philosophy* nature^ 

, 1 , 1 st it* existence is my existence in t P P 
m( | my true human existence is my existe 

rsasssi 

a, the same time, however i ^ 

Tv'ure for me the merely apparent other berng, a e 
v of their own true existence 

—«> —« sensuous 

*TS -me way, ^-*£3 

■.. superseded equals <"«»*”£ ^noZml be- 

"l"" 1 ' b n C ‘^ibe ln gTp“seded equals aclualMj, actu- 
:;/"ed equi &e concern ^ 

BSISISSPS! 
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IS superseded in the thought of morality. Ami .4 
thought imagines itself to be, without mediation ij 
other aspect of itself, namely sensuous realiti/, ,md >.1 | 
its own action for real, sensuous action, this su|n i -'3 

in thought, which leaves its object in exist. ....1 

real world believes itself to have really overcome 11 .-Jj! 
the other hand, since the object has now become 1 I 
a moment’ of thought, it is regarded in its real .11. hJ s 
as a confirmation of thought, of self-conscious... * 
abstraction. 

(XXX) From the one aspect the existent whirl. II.* 
supersedes in philosophy is not therefore the actwil im 
ligion, state, or nature, but religion itself as an ..I 

of knowledge, i.e., dogmatics ; and similarly will. .. 

prudence, political science, and natural science 1 . 
this aspect, therefore, he stands in opposition boll, m .1 
actual being and to the direct, non-philosophical . 1. ,. 

(or the non-philosophical concepts) of this being. II, 
he contradicts the conventional conceptions. 

From the other aspect, the religious man, etc. can li,. 1 
in Hegel his ultimate confirmation. 

We have now to consider the positive moment . 
Hegel s dialectic, within the condition of alienation 

(a) Supersession as an objective movement win. 1. 
re-absorhs alienation into itself. This is the insight. , 
pressed within alienation, into the appropriation ol it, 
objective being through the supersession of its alien., 
tion. It is the alienated insight into the real object ./., 
tion of man, into the real appropriation of his object u 
being by the destruction of the alienated charade • 
the objective world, by the annulment of its alier.nl. •! 
mode of existence. In the same way, atheism as the .... 
nulment of God is the emergence of theoretical In, 
manism, and communism as the annulment of priv.it. 
property is the vindication of real human life as mm. 
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0 , ,n The latter is also the emergence of practical 
... tn. lor atheism is humanism mediated to itself by 
ti,imlntont of religion, while communism is human¬ 
s'.dated to itself by the annulment of private prop- 

11 is only by the supersession of this mediation 
,. I, U, however, a necessary pre-condition) that the 
M ■ i initialing positive humanism can appear. 

11.il atheism and communism are not flight or abstrac- 
tioni, or loss of, the objective world which men 
, i cited by the objectification of their faculties, 
me not an impoverished return to unnatural, prim- 
*, „iiiiplicity. They are rather the first real emergence, 

* ,,outline actualization, of man’s nature as something 

,.*l 

11...s Hegel, in so far as he sees the positive signifi- 
, , of the self-referring negation (though in an alien- 
I ...ode), conceives man’s self-estrangement, aliena- 
,,l being, loss of objectivity and reality, as self-dis- 
. ,v. change of nature, objectification and realization. 
I.ort, Hegel conceives labor as mans act of self-cre- 
((hough in abstract terms); he grasps mans relation 
. himself as an alien being and the emergence of spe- 

■ , consciousness and species-life as the demonstration 
( his alien being. 

(b) But in Hegel, apart from, or rather as a conse- 
,nnice of, the inversion we have already described, this 

■ t of genesis appears, in the first place, as one which is 
merely formal, because it is abstract, and because human 

.re itself is treated as merely abstract, thinking na¬ 
no r, as self-consciousness. 

Secondly, because the conception is formal and ab- 
hticl the annulment of alienation becomes a confirma- 

. of alienation. For Hegel, this movement of self- 

, n ation and self-objectification in the form of self- 
. ■. irangement is the absolute and hence final expression 
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w»£T7f life j , which has its end 111 itseIf >* •" i" 

W!* Itsejf and at one with its own nature. 

, 15 movement * ^ its abstract (XXXI) form , i 

leche rs regarded therefore as truly human hi, 
since it is nevertheless an abstraction, an alien L, 

asTh^J- * ^ regarded as a d ™ne process ami ,i. 
the divine process of mankind; it is a process »l, 

therefore G^h^f “ abS ° IUte ^^sciousn,,.. ■ 
eiefore God, absolute spirit, the self-knowing and •„// 

manifesting idea. Real man and real nature befom , 

red d n?toeTb° 1S . ^ T C ° nCeaIed unreaI ®an ami m,' 

e^ture. Subject and P redicate h ave therefore .. 

verted relation to each other; a mystical subject-oh„ , i 
or a subjectivity reaching beyond the object, the alJlm 

alienation IVoT^ a " d of 

tion of this f u at **“ $ame time of re ‘ a bs( a, • 
hon of this ahenahon, the subject as this process 

unceasing revolving within itself. ’ 

First, the formal and abstract conception of man’s a, t 
of self-creation or self-objectification. 

alienated ^? geI e< lo ates rnan with self-consciousness, tl.o 
lenated object, the alienated real being of man , 

STbsh ztrr 3 ’ merely the ^ "f alien::-,: 

negattn rl T 3nd Unreal session, .1,,, 

merely an ahl^ 11 T* ° f aIienation is als <>, therefore 

abstraction VaCU ° US annulmen t of this emply 

abstraction, the negation of the negation. The replcl,- 

“r ete ac,ivity ° f ; 

such and’is ab strachon which is then crystallized as 
such and is conceived as an independent activity as 
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•‘Mvily itself. Since this so-called negativity is merely 
abstract, vacuous form of that real living act, its 
mi. ill ran only be a formal content produced by ab- 
mIIoii from all content. These are, therefore, general, 
1 ■•hurt forms of abstraction which refer to any content 
•«‘l are thus neutral towards, and valid for, any con- 
h! forms of thought, logical forms which are detached 
*• -mi real spirit and real nature. (We shall expound later 
logical content of absolute negativity). 

Ilegels positive achievement in his speculative logic 
lo show that the determinate concepts, the universal 
lotul thought-forms, in their independence from nature 
.ml spirit, are a necessary result of the general aliena- 
Mhii of human nature and also of human thought, and 
depict them as a whole as moments in the process of 
*Utruction. For example, being superseded is essence, 
■•once superseded is concept, the concept superseded is 
the absolute idea. But what is the absolute idea? It 
Miust supersede itself if it does not want to traverse the 
whole process of abstraction again from the beginning 
and to rest content with being a totality of abstractions 
m a self-comprehending abstraction. But the self-com- 
pirhending abstraction knows itself to be nothing; it 
must abandon itself, the abstraction, and so arrives at an 
entity which is its exact opposite, nature. The whole 
/ <ogic is, therefore, a demonstration that abstract thought 
Is nothing for itself, that the absolute idea is nothing for 
Itself, that only nature is something. 

(XXXII) The absolute idea, the abstract idea which 
" regarded from the aspect of its unity with itself, is 
intuition 9 (Hegel’s Encyclopaedia, 3 rd ed. p. 222 ) and 
which “in its own absolute truth resolves to let the mo¬ 
ment of its particularity or of initial determination and 
other-being, the immediate idea, as its reflection, emerge 
freely from itself as nature\ (ibid); this whole idea 
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which behaves in such a strange and fanciful u . 
which has given the Hegelians such terrible li< ..I 
is throughout nothing but abstraction , i.e., th< .<1. i. 
thinker. It is abstraction which, made wise by cxj>« m 
and enlightened about its own truth, resolve < 
various (false and still abstract) conditions to aim »».*' 
itself, and to establish its other being, the partieul.u • 
determinate, in place of its self-absorption, non !*• i. 
universality and indeterminateness; and which k m.I 
to let nature, which it concealed within itself only . 
abstraction, as an entity of thought, emerge frerh/ /» 
itself. That is, it decides to forsake abstraction ami < 
observe nature free from abstraction. The abstract i«l. 
which without mediation becomes intuition , is not In., 
but abstract thought which abandons itself and d<*< uU 
for intuition. This whole transition from logic to the plii 
losophy of nature is simply the transition from abstract ii\ 
to intuiting , a transition which is extremely difficult !«•. 
the abstract thinker to accomplish and which he tin h 
fore describes in such strange terms. The mystical In I 
ing which drives the philosopher from abstract thinkm. 
to intuition is ennui , the longing for a content. 

(Man alienated from himself is also the thinker a I 
ienated from his being , i.e., from his natural and human 
life. His thoughts are consequently spirits existing outsid. 
nature and man. In his Logic Hegel has imprisoned all 
these spirits together, and has conceived each of them 
first as negation, i.e., as alienation of human thought, 
and secondly as negation of the negation, i.e., as the 
supersession of this alienation and as the real expression 
of human thought. But since this negation of the negation 
is itself still confined within the alienation, it is in part a 
restoration of these fixed spiritual forms in their aliena 
tion, in part an immobilization in the final act, the act of 
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. ", ,trTn » Sr as this abstraction connives 

•.of absbact tough. 

: , L'c/solely in .he sph«eof Aon|h. -d-fc- 

... «■ ’3^5 over ,o SLon.) 

'I XXX. l^ZTZture L, taken absdactly, for i«lf. 
.iKkUy sepa.aleh ^ 

without saymg that the abst abstractly. 

.... himself to tobHbon mhn^ nabHe^^y 

r .to .ay enclosed in the thinker ma 

■ overs from intuiting nature that to’ e ”“ K b 
hrlhas first of all to men. of Sally belonged 

nil these inappropnatecoricept 1 ! h ^ ^ toge & et 

lo different philosophies, and | of abstractions, 

and established the *“S£S32» TL object of critic- 
1,.stead of some particular abstraction, ^ J {rom the 

ism. We shall see \ater why Hegel separates m g human 
,„l^.I.isak^y cle»towe^.to«d» an and 

l!iiently, r drought itself couMof«“ 

::“nra subjc.,“r;>es, ears, etc. living in society, m the 
world, and in nature. 
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thought endlessly shuttling back and forth in it .it , 
never regarding external reality, are simply ab .h ■ 
from natural characteristics. The whole of luiun n 
fore, reiterates to him the logical abstractions. I.m 
sensuous, external form. He analyzes nature .m l i 
abstractions again. His intuition of nature is tlici.l 
simply the act of confirmation of his abstraction I!••>.. 
intuition of nature; his conscious re-enactmeni oi 
process of generating his abstraction. Thus, for < mm. 
Time equals Negativity which refers to itself (lot . n 
238). In the natural form, superseded Movement ;r. Ni¬ 
ter corresponds to superseded Becoming as Brum h 
the natural form Light is Reflection-in-itself . Bo<!\ 
Moon and Comet is the natural form of the until In u, 
which, according to the Logic, is on the one hand il 
positive grounded upon itself, and on the other h.m.i 
the negative grounded upon itself. The Earth is the not 
ural form of the logical ground, as the negative unit 
of the antithesis, etc. 

Nature as nature, i.e., so far as it is sensuously di 
tinguished from that secret sense concealed within it 
nature separated and distinguished from these absli .n 
tions is nothing (a nullity demonstrating its nullity ), i, 
devoid of sense, or has only the sense of an external 
thing which has been superseded. 

“In the £ mite-teleological view is to be found the coi 
rect premise that nature does not contain within itscll 
the absolute purpose” (loc. cit. p. 225). Its purpose is tho 
confirmation of abstraction. “Nature has shown itself to 
be the idea in the form of other-being. Since the idea is 
in this form the negative of itself, or external to itself , 
nature is not just relatively external vis a vis this idea, 
but externality constitutes the form in which it exists as 
nature.” (loc. cit. p. 227) 
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• .. m shonldnotbennde^tood 

. 

! """ It Idling. And since abstract thought 

T^ZZT^Z'22 ESS 

:l e A ^ t T» 

i. II. lent, not Simply for me or m my That is to 
»..»'« something outside itse w 1 a b- 

..... * so-dung ™'L* eie itseU , 

- - • *•—* 

has nature as its premise, being *e 
„f nature and thereby * “^^" dered it- 
11 uili nature has vanished, an p for-itself whose 

nlf as the idea which has atoned be iden _ 
^ect, as well as the subject is the ^ ^^tare the 

.< return from nature, (loc. cit. p. ) diated ^an- 
“Revelation, as the abstraa idea, * u ^ ^ 
si,ion to, the coming-to-be of, nab • mm( of M . 

tfas^t^'^hhshnien, which, as re- 
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worlf? n ’ 1S j lmult f neousI y the presupposition „f t |, 

concepSn 1I isT ndent1 ^ ^f^ 8 nature ' Revelation lH 
conception is the creation of nature as spirit’s own l„ 

freed"’ ‘i 1 * a , C<ll 7 llreS Ae a ffi rm “tion and truth ol iu 
freedom. The absolute is spirit; this is the high,-si ,1. 
mtion of the absolute/' 8 
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11 to fact is . . . that definite individuals who are pro- 

• * lively active in a definite way enter into . . . definite 

♦ lul and political relations. Empirical observation must 
. inieli separate instance bring out empirically, and with- 

• any mystification and speculation, the connection of 

• m trial and political structure with production. The 

• lul structure and the State are continually evolving 

• •I of the life-process of definite individuals, but indi- 
iiInals, not as they may appear in their own or other 

, Miplo’s imagination, but as they really are; i.e., as they 
*h> effective, produce materially, and are active under 

• I*'Unite material limits, presuppositions and conditions 
null pendent of their will. 

The production of ideas, of conceptions, of conscious¬ 
ly s, is at first directly interwoven with the material ac- 

• ivlly and the material intercourse of men, the language 
! i(‘ill life. Conceiving, thinking, the mental intercourse 
•I men, appear at this stage as the direct efflux of their 
material behavior. The same applies to mental produc¬ 
tion as expressed in the language of the politics, laws, 
morality, religion, metaphysics of a people. Men are the 
producers of their conceptions, ideas, etc.—real, active 
men, as they are conditioned by a definite development 

• >l their productive forces and of the intercourse corres¬ 
ponding to these, up to its furthest forms. Consciousness 

• an never be anything else than conscious existence, and 
ilie existence of men is their actual life-process. If in all 
ideology men and their circumstances appear upside 
down as in a camera obscura , this phenomenon arises 
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just as much from their historical life-pro* < . 

version of objects on the retina does from 11»« h | 
life-process. 

In direct contrast to German philosophy wl- 
scends from heaven to earth, here we ascend In ¬ 
to heaven. That is to say, we do not set out In •„ 
men say, imagine, conceive, nor from men ;r imi* 
thought of, imagined, conceived, in order to uni 
men in the flesh. We set out from real, active m< n 
on the basis of their real life-process we dr men 
the development of the ideological reflexes and <« in 
this life-process. The phantoms formed in tin- In- 
brain are also, necessarily, sublimates of their man 
life-process, which is empirically verifiable and I* 
to material premises. Morality, religion, metapliy.i* 
the rest of ideology and their corresponding ioim. 
consciousness, thus no longer retain the semblam *• 
independence. They have no history, no developm* • 
but men, developing their material production and i! 
material intercourse, alter, along with this thru i 
existence, their thinking and the products of their dim! 
ing. Life is not determined by consciousness, but <<•», 
sciousness by life. In the first method of approach d- 
starting-point is consciousness taken as the living indi 
vidual; in the second it is the real living individual 
themselves, as they are in actual life, and consciousn* 
is considered solely as their consciousness. 

This method of approach is not devoid of premis< . 
It starts out from the real premises and does not aban 
don them for a moment. Its premises are men, noi m 
any fantastic isolation or abstract definition, but in then 
actual, empirically perceptible process of developmmi 
under definite conditions. As soon as this active life-pro< 
ess is described, history ceases to be a collection of dead 
facts as it is with the empiricists (themselves still ah 
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.... imagined activity of imagined subjects, as 

ends—in real “e 

„ begins: the representation of the practical 
. , t „| ,he practical process of development of men. 

, talk about consciousness ceases, and real knowl- 
1 o take its place. When reality is depicted, phi- 
. IfhS^ndent branch of activity loses £ 

. .1 existence. At the best its P b “ c “ “ ^ 

„ summing-up of the most g enend* 

.which arise from the observation of the taston 

, . ..lopment of men. Viewed apart from red history, 

i cirariinns have in themselves no value whatso 
: ^“r^serve to facilitate he arrangement 

'■''■V^trBrtterbynrreaS^^T^etor 
Cl'. as does philosophy, for ” ea “y “«begm 
.. I.. history. On the contrary, our drfficulties beg 

lv when we set about the observation and the ana .J 
, die real depiction-of our historical material 
,of a pas, epoch or of he present. The removd 

.so difficulties is governed by pm*®.whmhAtrs 

impossible to state here, but wh.ch only^he shdy 
,l„. actual life-process and he actrvrty of hemdw 
,|. „f each epoch will make evident. We shall select 

by 6 historical 

. miinples. 

( n) History 

Since we are dealing wih the Gamrans, who do not 
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life involves before everything else eating and di>> 
a habitation, clothing and many other things 'll., 
historical act is thus the production of the m< .. 
satisfy these needs, the production of material hi* h = 
And indeed this is an historical act, a fundarncninl 
dition of all history, which to-day, as thousands nl 
ago, must daily and hourly be fulfilled merely in * 
to sustain human life. Even when the sensuous wmi 
reduced to a minimum, to a stick as with Sainl II* 
it presupposes the action of producing the slid n 
first necessity therefore in any theory of history i 
observe this fundamental fact in all its significant. 
all its implications and to accord it its due impoii »» 
This, as is notorious, the Germans have never don* 
they have never therefore had an earthly basis for In i 
and consequently never a historian. The French and * 
English, even if they have conceived the relation ol H 
fact with so-called history only in an extremely »>•. 
sided fashion, particularly as long as they remained m ii. 
toils of political ideology, have nevertheless mad* H 
first attempts to give the writing of history a materia It i* 
basis by being the first to write histories of civil sou* i 
of commerce and industry. 

The second fundamental point is that as soon a 
need is satisfied, (which implies the action of satisfym 
and the acquisition of an instrument), new needs .»• 
made; and this production of new needs is the firs! In 
torical act. Here we recognize immediately the spirilu.il 
ancestry of the great historical wisdom of the German 
who, when they run out of positive material and wlm* 
they can serve up neither theological nor political mn 
literary rubbish, do not write history at all, but invml 
the “prehistoric era.” They do not, however, enlighten 
us as to how we proceed from this nonsensical “pr< 
history” to history proper; although, on the other hand. 
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historical speculation they seize upon this pre- 
. , v with especial eagerness because they imagine 

.Ives safe there from interference on the part ot 

...In I acts” and, at the same time, because there they 
K lvc full rein to their speculative impulse and set up 
.1 i „ock down hypotheses by the thousand. 

I ho third circumstance which, from the very first, 
into historical development, is that men, who daily 

.kc their own life, begin to make other men, to prop- 

.... their kind: the relation between man and wife, 

,i nis and children, the family. The family which to 
,1(11 with is the only social relationship, becomes later, 
l„', n increased needs create new social relations and the 
ini irased population new needs, a subordinate one (ex- 
,,1 in Germany), and must then be treated and ana- 
, ,.,l according to the existing empirical data, not ac- 

,,nling to “the concept of the family,” as is the custom 
* Irnnany. These three aspects of social activity are 

. of course to be taken as three different stages, but 

as I have said, as three aspects or, to make it clear 
!.. 1 lie Germans, three “moments” which have existe 
linultaneously since the dawn of history and the fir 
turn and still assert themselves in history to-day. 

The production of life, both of ones own in labor and 

■ Th 7 building of houses. With savages each family has 
„| course its owl cave or hut like the separate family tent 
„l the nomads. This separate domestic economy is made only 

I! moTnecessary b£ the further development of pn^ 

iTty, was impossible for the simple reason that he mat ^ 

^ development 
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of fresh life in procreation, now appears as a <lm»M« 
relationship: on the one hand as a natural, on the nil • 
as a social relationship. By social we understand 1 1 »• 
operation of several individuals, no matter undoi wl»** 
conditions, in which manner and to what end. It I 
from this that a certain mode of production, or intlir.hui 
stage, is always combined with a certain mode <>l • 
operation, or social stage, and this mode of co-opauti. 
is itself a “productive force.” Further, that the mull if m«I* 
of productive forces accessible to men determines 11* 
nature of society, hence that the “history of hum;mli> 
must always be studied and treated in relation to 11. 
history of industry and exchange. But it is also do*# 
how in Germany it is impossible to write this soi l « t 
history, because the Germans lack not only the neocsMu 
power of comprehension and the material but also i!i« 
“evidence of their senses,” for across the Rhine you < m 
not have any experience of these things since history b. 
stopped happening. Thus it is quite obvious from il 
start that there exists a materialistic connection of mm 
with one another, which is determined by their ncr.li 
and their mode of production, and which is as old » 
men themselves. This connection is ever taking on new 
forms, and thus presents a “history” independently ol 

of machinery, of the use of natural forces and of many ol I »*» 
productive forces—e.g., of water-supplies, of gas-lightinr 
steam-heating, etc., the removal of the antagonism of town 
and country. Without these conditions a communal econoim 
would not in itself form a new productive force; lacking an\ 
material basis and resting on a purely theoretical foundation 
it would be a mere freak and would end in nothing moo 
than a monastic economy.—What was possible can be so n 
in the formation of towns and the erection of commun.il 
buildings for various definite purposes (prisons, barrack 
etc.). That the abolition of individual economy is inseparable 
from the abolition of the family is self-evident. 
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...Istence of any political or religious nonsense which 

...1.1 hold men together on its own. 

, inly now, after having considered four moments 
| aspects of the fundamental historical relationslnps 

4 .. wo find that man also possesses consciousness b 
...I so, not inherent, not “pure consciousness. From m 

(he “spirit” is afflicted with the curse of being bur 
Si” with matter, which here makes its appearance m 

. form of agitated layers of air, sounds, m short of 

i ...image. Language is as old as consciousness, language 
practical consciousness, as it exists for other men, and 
«... that reason is really beginning to exist for me pe^n- 
<lly us well; for language, like consciousness on ly m* 

1.. mi the need, the necessity, of intercourse.wit 

Where there exists a relationship, it exists or me - 

.animal has no “relations” with anything cannot have 

,.„ v . For the animal, its relation to others does not exist 
.... a relation. Consciousness is therefore hom the ve^ 

1.. .ginning a social product, and remains so as long as 

exist at all. Consciousness is at first, of course, mer y 
: ::.;idousness concerning the immediate sensuous en¬ 
vironment and consciousness of the Wed connection 
with other persons and things outside the mdmdua 
who is growing self-conscious. At the same toie it rs 
. onsciousness of nature, which first appears - an 
completely alien, all-powerful and unassailable force 
with which mens relations are purely animal and by 
which they are overawed like beasts; it is thus a p y 
animal consciousness of nature (natural religion). 

We see here immediately: this natural re |g 10 n or 
mal behavior towards nature is determined by he form 
of society and vice versa. Here, as everywhere, the iden 
lity of nature and man appears in sue a way 
restricted relation of men to nature determines then re¬ 
stricted relation to one another, and their restricted 
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lation to one another determines men's restrict c< I m I 
to nature, just because nature is as yet hardly m>i.< 
historically; and, on the other hand, man's cons*-urn 
of the necessity of associating with the indivii- 
around him is the beginning of the consciousness Ili,»i 
is living in society at all. This beginning is as anim.il 
social life itself at this stage. It is mere hard-con • ■ 
ness, and at this point man is only distinguished I. 
sheep by the fact that with him consciousness take • 

place of instinct or that his instinct is a conscious. 

This sheep-like or tribal consciousness receive a 
further development and extension through inn* • 
productivity, the increase of needs, and, what is I mi l 
mental to both of these, the increase of population. \\ in 
these there develops the division of labor, whic h u 
originally nothing but the division of labor in the sr\n 
act, then that division of labor which develops spun 
taneously or “naturally" by virtue of natural pre-dis|>mi 
tion (e.g., physical strength), needs, accidents, etc., <i 
Division of labor only becomes truly such from the u»«• 
ment when a division of material and mental labor aj* 
pears. From this moment onwards consciousness nm 
really flatter itself that it is something other than con 
sciousness of existing practice, that it is really conceivim 
something without conceiving something real ; from imu 
on consciousness is in a position to emancipate itsoll 
from the world and to proceed to the formation of “pun 
theory, theology, philosophy, ethics, etc. But even if (In 
theory, theology, philosophy, ethics, etc. comes into con 
tradiction with the existing relations, this can only occui 
as a result of the fact that existing social relations have 
come into contradiction with existing forces of produ< 
tion; this, moreover, can also occur in a particular 11:1 
tional sphere of relations through the appearance of tin* 
contradiction, not within the national orbit, but between 
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■ . .. consciousness and the practice rf°*er 

, j.c, between the national and the general con 

Moreover Vibquite immaterial what consciousness 
,! ;:L its oL: out of all such muck we gel. only 

.inference that these three moments^the forces o^ 

.Mu, lion, the state of society, and consciousness ca 

... .. come into contradiction with one ano her, be 

ilie division of labor implies the possibility, nay 
luct that intellectual and material activity-enjoyme 
| ,|,or production and consumption-devolve on dit 

-Ividuau, ^ r sibmt L?i«s 

,, coming into contradiction lies in the negatonm 

. „f the division of labor. It is self-evident, more 

,, that “spectres,” “bonds,” “the higher being con- 
-scruple,” are merely the idealistic, spiritual ex- 
the conception apparently of the ^atedmdr- 
i,l,ml, theimageof very empirical fetters ^d hmitatio^ 
„|,in which the mode of production of life, and 
hum of intercourse coupled with lt ’. I " ove- ^ 

With the division of labor, in which all * esec ™*/\ 
ill, lions are implicit, and which in its turn is based on the 
iiulural division of labor in the family a ^ * e se P" at 
„l society into individual families opposed tooneanothj 
pven simultaneously the distribution, and indeed die 
unequal distribution, (both quantitative and q^htative) 

„| labor and its products, hence property: the nucleus 
| . first form, of which lies in the family, where wife and 
i ,<t» L the slaves of the husband. This 
in the family, though still very crude, is the ^st proparty 
hut even at this early stage it correspond P^tly^to 
the definition of modem economists who ca P 

,,l disposing of the labor-power of others ex¬ 

labor and private property are, moreover, id^tical 
,,cessions: in the one the same thmg is affirmed 
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£ act ™, ty as ? afflm,ed «» •■mi,. 

ence to the product of the activity 
Further, the division of labor implies ■!„. 

hon between the interest nf ft, P . 

the individual family and th Separate 
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And out of this very contradiction between the 

• f of the individual and that of the community the 

• hikes an independent form as the State, divorced 
h dir real interests of individual and community, and 
1 nume time as an illusory communal life, always 

I however, on the real ties existing in every family 
1 tribal conglomeration (such as flesh and blood, 

• ij'<\ division of labor on a larger scale, and other 

• t *. ) and especially, as we shall enlarge upon later, 
tin classes, already determined by the division of 

• which in every such mass of men separate out, and 

• hicli one dominates all the others. It follows from 
* llmt all struggles within the State, the struggle be- 

• n democracy, aristocracy and monarchy, the struggle 
the franchise, etc., etc., are merely the illusory forms 
which the real struggles of the different classes are 
• kIiI out among one another (of this the German 
"irticians have not the faintest inkling, although they 

• received a sufficient introduction to the subject in 
Hu (lerman-French Annals and The Holy Family ). 

I urther, it follows that every class which is struggling 
! »i mastery, even when its domination, as is the case 
iih (he proletariat, postulates the abolition of the old 
("i m of society in its entirety and of mastery itself, must 
lir.t conquer for itself political power in order to repre- 
■ nl its interest in turn as the general interest, a step to 
which in the first moment it is forced. Just because in¬ 
dividuals seek only their particular interest, i.e., that not 
11»inciding with their communal interest (for the “general 
I'uod” is the illusory form of communal life), the latter 
will be imposed on them as an interest “alien” to them, 
mid “independent” of them, as in its turn a particular, 
peculiar “general interest”; or they must meet face to 
luce in this antagonism, as in democracy. On the other 
hund too, the practical struggle of these particular inter- 
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ests, which constantly really run counter to the commit 
nal and illusory communal interests, make practical j n | |t| 
vention and control necessary through the illusory 
eral-interest in the form of the State. The social pow,, 
i.e., the multiplied productive force, which arises tliromh 
tlie cooperation of different individuals as it is drim 
mined within the division of labor, appears to these milt 
viduals, since their co-operation is not voluntary | H it 
natural, not as their own united power but as an ;ili< >» 
force existing outside them, of the origin and end „l 
which they are ignorant, which they thus cannot coni ml 
which on the contrary passes through a peculiar series nf 
phases and stages independent of the will and the aeii<„, 
o man, nay even being the prime governor of these. 

This estrangement’' (to use a term which will I., 
comprehensible to the philosophers) can, of course, <>nl\ 
e abolished given two practical premises. For it to L 
come an intolerable power, i.e., a power against whirli 
men make a revolution, it must necessarily have rendcml 
the great mass of humanity “propertyless,” and produced 
at the same time, the contradiction of an existing world 
of wealth and culture, both of which conditions presnp 
pose a great increase in productive power, a high degn < 
of its development. And, on the other hand, this develop 
ment of productive forces (which itself implies the actu.d 
empirical existence of men in their world-historical y m 
stead of local, being) is absolutely necessary as a prach 
cal premise: firstly, for the reason that without it only 
want is made general, and with want the struggle f ( „ 
necessities and all the old filthy business would neevs 
sarily be reproduced; and secondly, because only willi 
this universal development of productive forces is a uni 
versal intercourse between men established, which pro 
duces in all nations simultaneously the phenomenon ol 
the propertyless” mass (universal competition), mak< •. 
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*h 1 1 nation dependent on the revolutions of the others, 
oid finally has put world-historical , empirically universal 
itdfviduals in place of local ones. Without this, ( 1 ) 

' ommunism could only exist as a local event; ( 2 ) The 
•o rs of intercourse themselves could not have devel- 
■|mmI as universal, hence intolerable powers: they would 
•*»ivc* remained home-bred superstitious conditions; and 
l) Mach extension of intercourse would abolish local 

.monism. Empirically, communism is only possible as 

dm act of the dominant peoples “all at once” or simulta- 
<• misly, which presupposes the universal development of 
I‘inductive forces and the world-intercourse bound up 
villi diem. How otherwise could property have had a 
I'Utory at all, have taken on different forms, and landed 
pioperty, for instance, according to the different premises 
l vm, have proceeded in France from parcellation to 
• nlralization in the hands of a few, in England from 

• ontralization in the hands of a few to parcellation, as 

• ■ actually the case today? Or how does it happen that 
ihide, which after all is nothing more than the exchange 
•I products of various individuals and countries, rules 
(In* whole world through the relation of supply and de¬ 
mand—a relation which, as an English economist says, 

I mvers over the earth like the Fate of the Ancients, and 
wit 11 invisible hand allots fortune and misfortune to men, 

• is up empires and overthrows empires, causes nations 
lo rise and to disappear—while with the abolition of the 
I ms is of private property, with the communistic regula¬ 
tion of production (and, implicit in this, the destruction 

• •I I lie alien relation between men and what they them- 

• Ives produce), the power of the relation of supply 
mid demand is dissolved into nothing, and men get ex- 

• lunge, production, the mode of their mutual relation, 
under their own control again? 

Communism is for us not a stable state which is to be 
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established, an ideal to which reality will have (<■..! g 
itself. We call communism the real movement * i I 
abolishes the present state of things. The com lit in,,* * 
this movement result from the premises now in ex hi* i 
Besides, the world market is presupposed by tin « 
of propertyless workers—labor-power cut off as .> •* « 
from capital or from even a limited satisfaction * 
therefore no longer by the mere precariousness o! Ini - 
which, not giving an assured livelihood, is ol'tm I. 
through competition. The proletariat can thus only * 
tvorld-historically, just as communism, its movement 
only have a “world-historical” existence. World-histim 
existence of individuals, i.e., existence of indivMi" 
which is directly linked up with world history. 

The form of intercourse determined by the cm .in. 
productive forces at all previous historical stage., n. 
in its turn determining these, is civil society . T'lu. 
is clear from what we have said above, has as its pi«>»• 
ises and basis the simple family and the multiple H 
so-called tribe, the more precise determinants of wIn- 
are enumerated in our remarks above. Already hen 
see how this civil society is the true source and tin it * 
of all history, and how nonsensical is the conception . i 
history held hitherto, which neglects the real rclatn-, 
ships and confines itself to high-sounding dramas i 
princes and states. Civil society embraces the win! 
material intercourse of individuals within a definite st.u 
of the development of productive forces. It embraces i! 
whole commercial and industrial life of this stage ami 
in so far, transcends the State and the nation, though, ■ 
the other hand again, it must assert itself towards fom , 
peoples as nationality, and inwardly must organize il * H 
as State. The word “civil society” emerged in the eiglu 
eenth century, when property relationships had ahead 
extricated themselves from the ancient and medic \ a I 
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■minimal society. Civil society as such only develops 
illi the bourgeoisie; the social organization evolving 1 
, Ilv out of production and commerce, which in all 

4 forms the basis of the State and of the rest of the 
i. uli.stic superstructure, has, however, always been des- 
.toil by the same name. . . . 

11 islory is nothing but the succession of the separate 
iterations, each of which exploits the materials, the 
i niis of capital, the productive forces handed down to 
, I.y all preceding ones, and thus on the one hand con- 

.. the traditional activity in completely changed 

■ m iimstances and, on the other, modifies the old cir- 
. Minstances with a completely changed activity. This can 
| H > speculatively distorted so that later history is made 
tln> goal of earlier history, e.g., the goal ascribed to 
ilio discovery of America is to further the eruption o 
.I,,, French Revolution. Thereby history receives its own 
-pt'cial aims and becomes “a person ranking with other 
prisons” (to wit: “self-consciousness, criticism, the Um- 
etc.), while what is designated with the words 
destiny,” “goal,” “germ,” or “idea” of earlier history is 
nothing more than an abstraction formed from later 
lilstory, from the active influence which earlier history 
,,orrises on later history. The further the separate 
pi,ores, which interact on one another, extend m the 
, nurse of this development, the more the original isola¬ 
tion of the separate nationalities is destroyed by the 
developed mode of production and intercourse and the 
division of labor naturally brought forth by these, the 
more history becomes world-history. Thus, for instance, 

1 1 in England a machine is invented, which in India or 
( liina deprives countless workers of bread, and overturns 
the whole form of existence of these empires, this inven- 
i „ m becomes a world-historical fact. Or again, take the 
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case of sugar and coffee which have proved linn 
historical importance in the nineteenth cnilun i 
fact that the lack of these products occasion'd i 
Napoleonic Continental system, caused the 
rise against Napoleon, and thus became the mm I I 
the glorious Wars of Liberation of 1813 . l imn n, 
follows that this transformation of history mtn 
history is not indeed a mere abstract act on tl.< , 
the "self-consciousness/' the world-spirit, or ol um 
metaphysical spectre, but a quite material cm pi. 
verifiable act, an act the proof of which every mdi 
furnishes as he comes and goes, eats, drinks and . i. 
himself. 

The ideas of the ruling class are in every epoi I. 
ruling ideas: i.e., the class, which is the ruling nut. 
force of society, is at the same time its ruling intdl. * - 
force. The class which has the means of main ail | 
duction at its disposal, has control at the same tim» 
the means of mental production, so that thereby, > < . 
ally speaking, the ideas of those who lack the in. m 
mental production are subject to it. The ruling jdr.i 
nothing more than the ideal expression of the domm 
material relationships, the dominant material rclnt. 
ships grasped as ideas; hence of the relationships win. 
make the one class the ruling one, therefore tlir id' 
of its dominance. The individuals composing the rnlh. 
class possess among other things consciousness, ,m i 
therefore think. In so far, therefore, as they rule .. 
class and determine the extent and compass of an cpo. i. 
it is self-evident that they do this in their whole ram- 
hence among other things rule also as thinkers, as pi., 
ducers of ideas, and regulate the production and di 
tribution of the ideas of their age: thus their ideas m< 
the ruling ideas of the epoch. For instance, in an u gr¬ 
and in a country where royal power, aristocracy and 
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M-misie are contending for mastery and where, there- 
mastery is shared, the doctrine of the separation of 
, i. proves to be the dominant idea and is expressed 
, „i "eternal law.” The division of labor, which we saw 
as one of the chief forces of history up till now, 
mllrsts itself in the ruling class as the division of 
Mtal and material labor, so that inside this class one 
»t appears as the thinkers of the class (its active, con- 
,a jye ideologists, who make the perfecting of the illu- 
h of the class about itself their chief source of liveli- 
while the others' attitude to these ideas and illu- 
m is more passive and receptive, because they are in 
d11v the active members of this class and have less 
min to make up illusions and ideas about themselves, 
id tin this class this cleavage can even develop into a 
• lain opposition and hostility between the two parts, 
‘tilth, however, in the case of a practical collision, in 
huh the class itself is endangered, automatically comes 
• nothing, in which case there also vanishes the sem- 
i lance that the ruling ideas were not the ideas of the 
hillng class and had a power distinct from the power of 
dii. ( lass. The existence of revolutionary ideas in a par¬ 
ticular period presupposes the existence of a revolution- 
n y class; about the premises for the latter sufficient has 
11 ready been said above. 

11 now in considering the course of history we detach 
11 m ideas of the ruling class from the ruling class itself 
ind attribute to them an independent existence, if we 
. nnline ourselves to saying that these or those ideas were 
dominant, without bothering ourselves about the condi¬ 
tions of production and the producers of these ideas, if 
\vo then ignore the individuals and world conditions 
which are the source of the ideas, we can say, for in¬ 
stance, that during the time that the aristocracy was dom¬ 
inant, the concepts honor, loyalty, etc., were dominant; 
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during the dominance of the bourgeoisie dm .... 
freedom, equality, etc. The ruling class its.-I I 
whole imagines this to be so. This conception ol !., 
which is common to all historians, particularly 
eighteenth century, will necessarily come up again * 
phenomenon that increasingly abstract ideas hoi. I 
i.e., ideas which increasingly take on the form ..( 
versality. For each new class which puts itsell in i 
place of one ruling before it, is compelled, mm I 
order to carry through its aim, to represent its mi. 
as the common interest of all the members of ... 
put in an ideal form; it will give its ideas the hum 
universality, and represent them as the only ratio., 
universally valid ones. The class making a revolution = 
pears from the very start, merely because it is oj)j*<i 
to a class, not as a class but as the representative ol it. 
whole of society; it appears as the whole mass of m»< i. i 
confronting the one ruling class. It can do this ben... 
to start with, its interest really is more connected wnt 
the common interest of all other non-ruling classes. I 
cause under the pressure of conditions its interest I. 
not yet been able to develop as the particular interest i 
a particular class. Its victory, therefore, benefits ul 
many individuals of the other classes which are not win 
ning a dominant position, but only in so far as it 
puts these individuals in a position to raise themseh. 
into the ruling class. When the French bourgeoisie <>v«. 
threw the power of the aristocracy, it thereby mad. it 
possible for many proletarians to raise themselves al><>\. 
the proletariat, but only in so far as they become bom 
geois. Every new class, therefore, achieves its hegemony 
only on a broader basis than that of the class ruling 
previously, in return for which the opposition of the non 
ruling class against the new ruling class later develops all 
the more sharply and profoundly. Both these things d« 
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mninn the fact that the struggle to be waged against 
! * now ruling class, in its turn, aims at a more decided 
*• I radical negation of the previous conditions of society 
a,.,n could all previous classes which sought to rule. 

I his whole semblance, that the rule of a certain class 
« ..nly the rule of certain ideas, comes to a natural end, 
i course, as soon as society ceases at last to be organized 
*» 11K5 form of class-rule, that is to say as soon as it is 
.... longer necessary to represent a particular interest as 
•moral or “the general interest” as ruling. 

()nce the ruling ideas have been separated from the 
tilling individuals and, above all, from the relationships 
lilch result from a given stage of the mode of produc- 
Mnn, and in this way the conclusion has been reached 
that history is always under the sway of ideas, it is very 
»usy to abstract from these various ideas “the idea,” “die 
Idee” etc., as the dominant force in history, and thus 
!«» understand all these separate ideas and concepts as 
hums of self-determination” on the part of the concept 
developing in history. It follows then naturally, too, 
that all the relationships of men can be derived from 
I lie concept of man, man as conceived, the essence of 
man, man. This has been done by the speculative philos¬ 
ophers. Hegel himself confesses at the end of The Philos- 
ophtj of History that he “has considered the progress of 
(he concept only” and has represented in history “the 
Ime theodicy.” Now one can go back again to the “pro¬ 
ducers of the concept,” to the theoreticians, ideologists 
mid philosophers, and one comes then to the conclusion 
that the philosophers, the thinkers as such, have at all 
times been dominant in history: a conclusion, as we see, 
already expressed by Hegel. The whole trick of proving 
the hegemony of the spirit in history (hierarchy, Stimer 
calls it) is thus confined to the following three tricks. 

1 . One must separate the ideas of those ruling for 
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empirical reasons, under empirical conditions and .. 
pirical individuals, from these actual rulers, and h 
recognize the rule of ideas or illusions in history. 

2 . One must bring an order into this rule oI id 
prove a mystical connection among the successive ml., 
ideas, which is managed by understanding them n>, 

of self-determination on the part of the concept" (il, 
is possible because by virtue of their empirical l>, 
these ideas are really connected with one anotlic i 
because, conceived as mere ideas, they become ,11 
distinctions, distinctions made by thought). 

3 . To remove the mystical appearance of this "•.,>11 
determining concept” it is changed into a person "... H 
consciousness”—or, to appear thoroughly material, .11, 
into a series of persons, who represent the “com < i,i 
m history, into the “thinkers,” the “philosophers" il„ 
ideologists, who again are understood as the manula, 
turers of history, as “the council of guardians,” as tl„ 
rulers. Thus the whole body of materialistic elem, ,,i 
has been removed from history and now full rein , 
be given to the speculative steed. 

While in ordinary life every shopkeeper is very well 
able to distinguish between what somebody professes l„ 
be and what really is, our historians have not yet won 
even this trivial insight. They take every epoch at it-, 
word and believe that everything it says and imagim 
about itself is true. 

This historical method which reigned in Germany 
(and especially the reason why), must be understood 
from its connection with the illusion of ideologists in 
general, e.g., the illusions of the jurists, politicians (ol 
the practical statesmen among them, too), from the dog 
matic dreamings and distortions of these fellows; this 
illusion is explained perfectly easily from their practical 
position in life, their job, and the division of labor. 


I1IKFACE TO A CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
KARL MARX CRITIQUE OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY 

. . . My investigations led to the conclusion that legal 
H’lutions as well as forms of State could not be under¬ 
bid from themselves, nor from the so-called general 
• Invelopment of the human mind, but, on the contrary, 
urn rooted in the material conditions of life, the aggre¬ 
gate of which Hegel, following the precedent of the 
English and French of the eighteenth century, grouped 
mider the name of “civil society”; but that the anatomy 
»il civil society is to be found in political economy. My 
ludy of the latter, begun in Paris, was continued in 
Itmssels, whither I migrated in consequence of an ex¬ 
pulsion order issued by M. Guizot. The general conclu- 
Mon I arrived at—and once reached, it served as the 
funding thread in my studies—can be briefly formulated 
as follows: In the social production of their means of ex¬ 
istence men enter into definite, necessary relations which 
are independent of their will, productive relationships 
which correspond to a definite stage of development of 
their material productive forces. The aggregate of these 
productive relationships constitutes the economic struc¬ 
ture of society, the real basis on which a juridical and 
political superstructure arises, and to which definite forms 
of social consciousness correspond. The mode of produc¬ 
tion of the material means of existence conditions the 
whole process of social, political and intellectual life. It 
is not the consciousness of men that determines their 
existence, but, on the contrary, it is their social exist- 
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ence that determines their consciousness. At a < < • > 
stage of their development the material product ivn I 
of society come into contradiction with the existing j 
ductive relationships, or, what is but a legal expo • 
for these, with the property relationships within wl.- 
they had moved before. From forms of development 
the productive forces these relationships are transfoiim 
into their fetters. Then an epoch of social rcvolnh 
opens. With the change in the economic foundation il. 
whole vast superstructure is more or less rapidly lim»* 
formed. In considering such revolutions it is necc, •» 
always to distinguish between the material rev<>luli«- 
in the economic conditions of production, which can \ 
determined with scientific accuracy, and the juricli* >»l 
politial, religious, aesthetic or philosophic—in a wool 
ideological forms wherein men become conscious of 11»» 
conflict and fight it out. Just as we cannot judge an in 
dividual on the basis of his own opinion of himself, 
such a revolutionary epoch cannot be judged from it 
own consciousness; but on the contrary this conscion 
ness must be explained from the contradictions of mah 
rial life, from the existing conflict between social pm 
ductive forces and productive relationships. A social sy. 
tem never perishes before all the productive forces hav« 
developed for which it is wide enough; and new, higlin 
productive relationships never come into being befon 
the material conditions for their existence have been 
brought to maturity within the womb of the old society 
itself. Therefore, mankind always sets itself only such 
problems as it can solve; for when we look closer wo 
will always find that the problem itself only arises when 
the material conditions for its solution are already pres 
ent or at least in the process of coming into being. In 
the modem bourgeois modes of production can be in 
dicated as progressive epochs in the economic system 
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l society. Bourgeois productive relationships are the 
r t antagonistic form of the social process of produc- 
M, ,n antagonistic in the sense not of individual antagon¬ 
ism. but of an antagonism arising out of the conditions 
I the social life of individuals; but the productive forces 
Irveloping within the womb of bourgeois society at the 
„me time create the material conditions for the solution 
I (his antagonism. With this social system, therefore, 
tlm pre-history of human society comes to a close. . . . 





























From MARTS “INTRODUCTION TO Tills Oil. 

OF HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF LAW. Oltlim 
OF RELIGION” 

The critique has plucked the imaginaiy flown 

Uie chain not in order that man wears the unimngi. 

desolate chain, but in order that he throws oil ll„ . i. 
and plucks the living flower. The critique ol 1H4,. 
disappoints man for the purpose that he should il.i. t 
act, create his reality like a disappointed man who I 
come to his senses in order that he moves around hi. 
self and thus around his real sun. Religion is only , 
illusory sun which moves around man as long as ho d, , 
not move around himself. . . 

The weapons of critique indeed cannot replan- ih. 
critique of weapons; material force must be overllum,,. 

by material force, but the theory too becomes a .. 

rial force once it gets hold of men. Theory is cap.,hi. 
of getting hold of men once it demonstrates its imih 
with regard to man, once it becomes radical. To b. 
radical is to grasp something at its roots. But for nun, 
the root is man himself. ... The critique of religion end 
with the idea that man is a supreme being for man 
Hence with the categorical imperative change all . „ 
cumstances in which man is a humiliated, enslaved 

abandoned, contemptuous being-The theory is real 

ized in a nation only to the extent to which it is 
realization of its true needs. 


m MINISCENCES OF MARX 

* mi/ I,afargue 

He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 

( Hamlet, Act I, Sc. 2 ) 

I met Karl Marx for the first time in February 1865 . 
i lm First International had been founded on September 
i 1864 at a meeting in Saint Martin's Hall, London, 
m.«I 1 went to London from Paris to give Marx news 
I I lie development of the young organization there. 
M Tolain, now a senator in the bourgeois republic, gave 
me a letter of introduction. 

I was then 24 years old. As long as I live I shall re¬ 
member the impression that first visit made on me. 
Marx was not well at the time. He was working on the 
llis! book of Capital , which was not published until two 
years later, in 1867 . He feared he would not be able to 
finish his work and was therefore glad of visits from 
young people. “I must train men to continue communist 
propaganda after me,” he used to say. 

Karl Marx was one of the rare men who could be 
leaders in science and public life at the same time: 

11 icse two aspects were so closely united in him that 
one can understand him only by taking into account both 
the scholar and the socialist fighter. 

Marx held the view that science must be pursued for 
itself, irrespective of the eventual results of research, 
but at the same time that a scientist could only debase 
himself by giving up active participation in public life 
or shutting himself up in his study or laboratory like a 
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maggot in cheese and holding aloof f, 
politica] struco-If* nf 1 ,• ° aioot horn 1 1■. i 

r <« c itru Sg J e of his contemporaries 
Science must not be a splficl, . 
say. “Those who have the good f 
devote themselves to scientifio rf f ° 1,1 

to place their knowledge at theT m " S '' " 

One of his favorite c * servi ce of h 

Although Sr " W0rl ' 1 . 

ferings of the ■ 

considerations but the stodv ’ r Z &S not . . 

economy that led him to ^ ° hlStOTy an<l |’•••** 
tained „! . 

of private interests and not K v fr ° m thc 

must necessarily come to th by daSS P r, ’i 1 " 1 ' 

Yet while studZl l ^ Concl ™ons. 
velopment of humL § ^ econoimc “d poli.i, .,| 

opinion, Marx wrote with^io^d? 1 ^ ^ P recon " h *' 
Propagate the r2 Z t ”° 0th( f “tention .. 

mined will to proWde f T* and With « • 

movement, which had I ff ^ for the .. 

utopianism. He gave oubhvL . eei ? lost in the cloud-. 
mote the triumph ofrt! V° hlS views on, y |-- 

mission is to itablhl ^ daSS) whose his.. 

achieved political and mrn unism as soon as ii | m , 
Marx of society 

was born in. “I am a citiVe &< p t0 dle countr y li« 
say; “I am active wherever I Tm ” A h ® USc<l 

ter what country events and nol v f d “ fact ’ 110 m,l( 

Mm to-France, Belgium Enof ^ v persecution <W 
part in the revolutionary mn ^ took a promineni 

there. ary movements which develop,,! 

socialist agitator'but rathe^V^™ 8 ^ hlcom P arah, « 

^ his study in Ma ^ 
center to which Party comrades 
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»ivili/cd world to find out the opinion of the master 
• h jiilist thought. One must know that historic room 
loin one can penetrate into the intimacy of Marx's 
i>it 11«iit I life. 

! i was on the first floor, flooded by light from a broad 
Him low that looked out on to the park. Opposite the 
him low and on either side of the fireplace the walls 
• ir lined with bookcases filled with books and stacked 
*l» to the ceiling with newspapers and manuscripts, 
i >|»|M>site the fireplace on one side of the window were 
i vo tables piled up with papers, books, and newspapers; 
in the middle of the room, well in the light, stood a 
■mall, plain desk (three foot by two) and a wooden arm- 
• hair; between the armchair and the bookcase, opposite 
tlm window, was a leather sofa on which Marx used to 
lin down for a rest from time to time. On the mantel¬ 
piece were more books, cigars, matches, tobacco boxes, 
paperweights and photographs of Marx's daughters and 
wife, Wilhelm Wolff and Frederick Engels. 

Marx was a heavy smoker. “Capita/," he said to me 
once, “will not even pay for the cigars I smoked writing 
It. ’ But he was still heavier on matches. He so often for¬ 
got his pipe or cigar that he emptied an incredible 
number of boxes of matches in a short time to relight 
them. 

He never allowed anybody to put his books or papers 
in order—or rather in disorder. The disorder in which 
they lay was only apparent, everything was really in its 
intended place so that it was easy for him to lay his 
hand on the book or notebook he needed. Even during 
conversations he often paused to show in the book a 
quotation or figure he had just mentioned. He and his 
study were one: the books and papers in it were as 
much under his control as his own limbs. 

Marx had no use for formal symmetry in the arrange- 
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ment of his books: volumes of different sizes ;im! \ ■ 
lets stood next to one another. He arranged them . 
ing to their contents, not their size. Books wen- i.■ i 
his mind, not articles of luxury. "‘They are my sl.i\ « 
they must serve me as I will,” he used to say. lie |» n ; 
heed to size or binding, quality of paper or I \ j •• 
would turn down the comers of the pages, make’ j 
marks in the margin and underline whole lines. 11< 
wrote on books, but sometimes he could not rcli.im !■ 
an exclamation or question mark when the authoi \\* *• 
too far. His system of underlining made it easy !<>i I.*. 
to find any passage he needed in any book. lie lmdii. 
habit of going through his notebooks and reading ii< 
passages underlined in the books after intervals o! mm 
years in order to keep them fresh in his memory. 11< !.. i 
an extraordinarily reliable memory which he had min 
vated from his youth according to Hegel's advice I* 
learning by heart verse in a foreign language he did n«.i 
know. 

He knew Heine and Goethe by heart and ollm 
quoted them in his conversations; he was an assiduom 
reader of poets in all European languages. Every y<.»» 
he read Aeschylus in the Greek original. He considered 
him and Shakespeare as the greatest dramatic genius* . 
humanity ever gave birth to. His respect for Shako 
speare was boundless: he made a detailed study of In 
works and knew even the least important of his char 
acters. His whole family had a real cult for the great 
English dramatist; his three daughters knew many of his 
works by heart. When after 1848 he wanted to perfect 
his knowledge of English, which he could already read, 
he sought out and classified all Shakespeare's original 
expressions. He did the same with part of the polemical 
works of William Cobbett, of whom he had a high 
opinion. Dante and Robert Burns ranked among his 
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.„it.- poets and he would listen with great pleasure to 
daughters reciting or singing the Scottish poets 

or ballads. . , 

( uvier, an untirable worker and past master in the 
mvs, had a suite of rooms, arranged for his personal 
In the Paris Museum, of which he was director. 

, „ I, room was intended for a particular pursuit and 
iilalncd the books, instruments, anatomic aids etc. 
. |(l „ud for the purpose. When he felt tired of one kmd 
i work he would go into the next room and engage m 
,.. this simple change of mental occupation, it is 

.,1,1. was a rest for him. 

Marx was just as tireless a worker as Cuvier, but he 
i„„l not the means to fit out several studies. He would 
. ,i by pacing up and down the room. A strip was worn 

.from the door to the window, as sharply defined as 

* truck across a meadow. 

prom time to time he would lie down on the sofa 
„„! read a novel; he sometimes read two or three at a 

.. alternating one with another. Like Darwin he was 

, ,-rcat reader of novels, his preference being for those 
,i the eighteenth century, particularly Fieldings Tom 
lours. The more modem novelists whom he found most 
resting were Paul de Kock, Charles Lever Alexander 
Dumas senior and Walter Scott, whose Old Mortality 
|,o considered a masterpiece. He had a definite prefer¬ 
ence for stories of adventure and humor. 

lie ranked Cervantes and Balzac above all other nov¬ 
elists. In Don Quixote he saw the epic of dying-out 
chivalry whose virtues were ridiculed and scoffed at in 
the emerging bourgeois world. He admired Balzac so 
much that he wished to write a review of his great work 
/,« Comedie humaine as soon as he had finished hi 
hook on economics. He considered Balzac not only as 
the historian of his time, but as the prophetic creator ot 
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characters which were still in the embryo in iL 
Louis Philippe and did not fully develop untii ! 
death, under Napoleon III. 

Marx could read all European language .m.l 
in three: German, French and English, (<> tin 
tion of language experts. He liked to repeal lIn 
“A foreign language is a weapon in the struggl* 1 

He had a great talent for languages which In -l • 
ters inherited from him. He took up the study nl I 
when he was already 50 years old, and although • 
language had no close affinity to any of the mml. . ■ 
ancient languages he knew, in six montlis he l-n. 
well enough to derive pleasure from reading lt»- 
poets and prose writers, his preference going to In i 
Gogol and Shchedrin. He studied Russian in out . 
be able to read the documents of official inquiries v I 
were hushed over by the Russian Government I*•. » 
of the political revelations they made. Devoted In¬ 
got the documents for Marx and he was cerlainb « 
only political economist in Western Europe who I 
knowledge of them. 

Besides the poets and novelists, Marx had a noil 
remarkable way of relaxing intellectually—mathem.ii- 
for which he had a special liking. Algebra even bmm i * 
him moral consolation and he took refuge in it in il 
most distressing moments of his eventful life. During In 
wife's last illness he was unable to devote himself lo ho 
usual scientific work and the only way in which h- 
could shake off the oppression caused by her suffci in> 
was to plunge into mathematics. During that time ■•! 
moral suffering he wrote a work on infinitesimal calculii 
which, according to the opinion of experts, is of gi< »i 
scientific value and will be published in his colled nl 
works. He saw in higher mathematics the most logi< d 
and at the same time the simplest form of dialectic il 
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•w'inent. He held the view that a science is not really 

, loped until it has learned to make use of mathe- 

hmI les. 

All hough Marx’s library contained over a thousand 
Ilnurs carefully collected during his lifelong research 
nk, it was not enough for him, and for years he regu- 
id |v’ attended the British Museum, whose catalogue he 
.|i|iieciated very highly. 

1 1)ven Marx’s opponents were forced to acknowledge 
la-, extensive and profound erudition, not only in his 
iwn specialty—political economy—but in history, phi- 
I.phy and the literature of all countries. 

In spite of the late hour at which Marx went to bed 
I,,, was always up between eight and nine in the morn¬ 
ing, had some black coffee, read through his newspapers 
mil (hen to his study, where he worked till two or three 
In llie morning. He interrupted his work only for meals 
mil, when the weather allowed, for a walk on Hampstead 

I loath in the evening. During the day he sometimes slept 
|„r an hour or two on the sofa. In his youth he often 
worked the whole night through. 

Marx had a passion for work. He was so absorbed in 

II (hat he often forgot his meals. He had often to be 
nilled several times before he came down to the dining- 
,oom and hardly had he eaten the last mouthful than he 
was back in his study. 

He was a very light eater and even suffered from 
lack of appetite. This he tried to overcome by highly 
llavored food—ham, smoked fish, caviare, pickles. His 
stomach had to suffer for the enormous activity of his 
brain. He sacrified his whole body to his brain; thinking 
was his greatest enjoyment. I often heard him repeat 
the words of Hegel, the philosophy master of his youth. 
"Even the criminal thought of a malefactor has more 
grandeur and nobility than the wonders of the heavens.” 
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His physical constitution had to be #><><1 i,, , 
with this unusual way of life and exliaii.slin,- 
work. He was, in fact, of powerful build 
average height, broad-shouldered, deep-chest,,! 
well-proportioned limbs, although the spin., I , 
was rather long in comparison with the legs „• ,, 
the case with Jews. Had he practiced gymnas.l, . 

youth he would have become a very strong .. , 

only physical exercise he ever pursued regul.,,1, 
walking: he could ramble or climb hills for hum , i 
ting and smoking, and not feel at all tired. One , 
that he even worked walking in his room, only in 
down for short periods to write what he thoiigl.i 
while walking. He liked to walk up and down ,,l 
talking, stopping from time to time when the expk„,,h 
became for animated or the conversation serious. 

For many years I went with him on his ev,,,i„ 
walks on Hampstead Heath and it was while st,„!!,,. 

over the meadows with him that I got my educa. 

economics. Without noticing it he expounded to „,< .1, 
whole contents of the first book of Capital as he wroi, a 

On my return home I always noted as well as 1 
all I had heard. At first it was difficult for me to fell,,,, 

Marxs profound and complicated reasoning. .. 

nately I have lost those precious notes, for after the Com 
mune the police ransacked and burned my papers |„ 
-raris and Bordeaux. 


What I regret most is the loss of the notes I took <„, 
the evening when Marx, with the abundance of p,„„| 
an considerations which was typical of him, expound, ,! 
his brilliant theory of the development of human society, 
t was as if scales fell from my eyes. For the first time I 
saw clearly the logic of world history and could trace 
the apparently so contradictory phenomena of the de 
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h! |mient of society and ideas to their material origins. 
' If 11 dazzled, and the impression remained for years. 

I ho Madrid Socialists 1 had the same impression 
Im n I developed to them as well as my feeble powers 
...Id allow that most magnificent of Marx’s theories, 
l.irh is beyond doubt one of the greatest ever elabo- 
. »»• d by the human brain. 

Marx’s brain was armed with an unbelievable stock 
I lucts from history and natural science and philosophi- 
.1 theories. He was remarkably skilled in making use 
I I he knowledge and observations accumulated during 
mrs of intellectual work. You could question him at 
my time on any subject and get the most detailed 
Hiswcr you could wish for, always accompanied by 
philosophical reflexions of general application. His brain 
was like a man-of-war in port under steam, ready to 
luiinch into any sphere of thought. 

There is no doubt that Capital reveals to us a mind 
nl astonishing vigor and superior knowledge. But for 
me, as for all those who knew Marx intimately, neither 
('(ipital nor any other of his works shows all the magni- 
lude of his genius or the extent of his knowledge. He 
was highly superior to his own works. 

I worked with Marx; I was only the scribe to whom 
he dictated, but that gave me the opportunity of observ¬ 
ing his manner of thinking and writing. Work was easy 
for him,, and at the same time difficult. Easy because his 
mind found no difficulty in embracing the relevant facts 
and considerations in their completeness. But that very 
completeness made the exposition of his ideas a matter 
of long and arduous work. 

1 After the defeat of the Paris Commune Lafargue emi¬ 
grated to Spain, charged by Marx and the General Council 
of the First International with the fight against the anarchist 
B akuninis t s. 
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Vico said: The thing is a body only (hi ( i 
knows everything; for man, who knows only dm , 
it is only surface. Marx grasped things aflei iL i .. 
of Vicos god. He saw not only the surface, but \% i, 
beneath it. He examined all the constituent |... 
their mutual action and reaction; he isolated * , 
those parts and traced the history of its dev. |h|... , 
Then he went on from the thing to its surround In, 
observed the reaction of one upon the other, lb i. , 
the origin of the object, the changes, evolutions and . 
lutions it went through, and proceeded finally in it „ 
motest effects. He did not see a thing singly, in ii , || 
for itself, separate from its surroundings: he saw a hi, i 
complicated world in continual motion. 

His intention was to disclose the whole of that wml.i 
in its manifold and continually varying action and i. ... 
tion. Men of letters of Flaubert’s and the Gonmmu 
school complain that it is so diflScult to render oxa.tb 
what one sees; yet all they wish to render is the sui hi. 
the impression that they get. Their literary work n 
child’s play in comparison with Marx’s: it required rxt. . 
ordinary vigor of thought to grasp reality and rend. , 
what he saw and wanted to make others see. Marx w . 
never satisfied with his work-he was always making 
some improvements and he always found his rendering 
inferior to the idea he wished to convey. . . . 

Marx had the two qualities of a genius: he had an 
incomparable talent for dissecting a thing into its con 
stituent parts, and he was past master at reconstituting 
the dissected object out of its parts, with all its different 
forms of development, and discovering their mutual in 
ner relations. His demonstrations were not abstraction*, 
-which was the reproach made to him by economists 
who were themselves incapable of thinking; his method 
was not that of the geometrician who takes his defim 
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ii*. from the world around him but completely disre- 
r nd\ reality in drawing his conclusions. Capital does not 
no isolated definitions or isolated formulas; it gives a 
.Hlrrs of most searching analyses which bring out the 
«M»‘.t evasive shades and the most elusive gradations. 

Marx begins by stating the plain fact that the wealth 
I a society dominated by the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion presents itself as an enormous accumulation of com¬ 
modities; the commodity, which is a concrete object, not 
. mathematical abstraction, is therefore the element, the 
.ill, of capitalist wealth. Marx now seizes on the com¬ 
modity, turns it over and over and inside out, and pries 
out of it one secret after another that official economists 
wore not in the least aware of, although those secrets 
nro more numerous and profound than all the mysteries 
nl the Catholic religion. Having examined the commodity 
in all its aspects, Marx considers it in its relation to its 
Icllow commodity, in exchange. Then he goes on to its 
production and the historic prerequisites for its produc¬ 
tion. He considers the forms which commodities assume 
juid shows how they pass from one to another, how one 
lorm is necessarily engendered by the other. He ex¬ 
pounds the logical course of development of phenomena 
with such perfect art that one could think he had imag¬ 
ined it. And yet it is a product of reality, a reproduction 
of the actual dialectics of the commodity. 

Marx was always extremely conscientious about his 
work: he never gave a fact or figure that was not borne 
out by the best authorities. He was never satisfied with 
second-hand information, he always went to the source 
itself, no matter how tedious the process. To make sure 
of a minor fact he would go to the British Museum and 
consult books there. His critics were never able to prove 
that he was negligent or that he based his arguments on 
facts which did not bear strict checking. 
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His habit of always going to the very source nu.L 
him read authors who were very little known and wlmm 
he was the only one to quote. Capital contains so many 
quotations from little-known authors that one imy.U 
think Marx wanted to show off how well-read he w , 
He had no intention of the sort. “I administer histoii< • ! 
justice,” he said. “I give each one his due.” He consider <| 
himself obliged to name the author who had first r\ 
pressed an idea or formulated it most correctly, no nut 
ter how insignificant and little known he was. 

Marx was just as conscientious from the literary ,i 
from the scientific point of view. Not only would lm 
never base himself on a fact he was not absolutely sun 
of, he never allowed himself to talk of a thing before I m 
had studied it thoroughly. He did not publish a single 
work without repeatedly revising it until he had found 
the most appropriate form. He could not bear to appeal 
in public without thorough preparation. It would have 
been a torture for him to show his manuscripts before 
giving them the finishing touch. He felt so strongly about 
this that he told me one day that he would rather bum 
his manuscripts than leave them unfinished. 

His method of working often imposed upon him tasks 
the magnitude of which the reader can hardly imagine 
Thus, in order to write the twenty pages or so on English 
factory legislation in Capital he went through a whole 
library of Blue Books containing reports of commissions 
and factory inspectors in England and Scotland. He read 
them from cover to cover, as can be seen from the pencil 
marks in them. He considered those reports as the mosl 
important and weighty documents for the study of the 
capitalist mode of production. He had such a high opin¬ 
ion of those in charge of them that he doubted the pos¬ 
sibility of finding in another country in Europe “men as 
competent, as free from partisanship and respect of per 
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sons as are the English factory inspectors.” He paid them 
this brilliant tribute in the Preface to Capital. 

From these Blue Books Marx drew a wealth of fac¬ 
tual information. Many members of Parliament to whom 
they are distributed use them only as shooting targets, 
judging the striking power of the gun by the number of 
pages pierced. Others sell them by the pound, which is 
the most reasonable thing they can do, for this enabled 
Marx to buy them cheap from the old paper dealers in 
Long Acre whom he used to visit to look through their 
old books and papers. Professor Beesley said that Marx 
was the man who made the greatest use of English offi¬ 
cial inquiries and brought them to the knowledge of the 
world. He did not know that before 1845 Engels took 
numerous documents from the Blue Books in writing his 
book on the condition of the working class in England. 

2 

To get to know and love the heart that beat within 
the breast of Marx the scholar you had to see him when 
he had closed his books and notebooks and was sur¬ 
rounded by his family, or again on Sunday evenings in 
the society of his friends. He then proved the pleasantest 
of company, full of wit and humor, with a laugh that 
came straight from the heart. His black eyes under the 
arches of his bushy brows sparkled with pleasure and 
malice whenever he heard a witty saying or a pertinent 
repartee. 

He was a loving, gentle and indulgent father. “Chil¬ 
dren should educate their parents,” he used to say. There 
was never even a trace of the bossy parent in his rela¬ 
tions with his daughters, whose love for him was extra¬ 
ordinary. He never gave them an order, but asked them 
to do what he wished as a favor or made them feel that 
they should not do what he wanted to forbid them. And 
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yet a father could seldom have had more docile cluMirn 
than he. His daughters considered him as their friend mid 
treated^ him as a companion; they did not call In.,, 
“father,” but “Moor”—a nickname that he owed In l,i, 
dark complexion and jet-black hair and beard. The m< m 
bers of the Communist League, on the other hand, call, d 
him Father Marx before 1848 , when he was not ev,,, 
thirty years of age. . . . 

Marx used to spend hours playing with his children 
These still remember the sea battles in a big basin 
water and the burning of the fleets of paper ships Mm| 
he made for them and set on fire to their great joy 

On Sundays his daughters would not allow him to 
work, he belonged to them for the whole day. If tin 
weather was fine, the whole family would go for a wall 
in the country. On their way they would stop at a modi t 
inn for bread and cheese and ginger beer. When In. 
daughters were small he would make the long walk seem 
shorter to them by telling them endless fantastic tales 
which he made up as he went, developing and tenseum,-. 
the complications according to the distance they had t<> 
go, so that the little ones forgot their weariness listening 

fie had an incomparably fertile imagination: his first 
literary works were poems. Mrs. Marx carefully pre 
served the poetry her husband wrote in his youth but 
never showed it to anybody. His family had dreamt ol 
him being a man of letters or a professor and thoughl 
he was debasing himself by engaging in socialist agitation 
and political economy, which was then disdained in 
Germany. 

Marx had promised his daughters to write a drama 
on the Gracchi for them. Unfortunately he was unable 
to keep his word. It would have been interesting to see 
how he, who was called “die knight of the class struggle," 
would have dealt with that terrible and magnificent epi- 
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node in the class struggle of the ancient world. Marx 
fostered a lot of plans which were never carried out. 
Among other works he intended to write a Logis and a 
I listory of Philosophy, the latter having been his favorite 
subject in his younger days. He would have needed to 
live to a hundred to carry out all his literary plans and 
present the world with a portion of the treasure hidden 
in his brain. 

Marxs wife was his lifelong helpmate in the truest 
and fullest sense of the word. They had known each 
other as children and grown up together. Marx was only 
seventeen at the time of his engagement. Seven long 
years the young couple had to wait before they were 
married in 1843 . After that they never parted. 

Mrs. Marx died shordy before her husband. Nobody 
ever had a greater sense of equality than she, although 
she was born and bred in a German aristocratic family. 
No social differences or classifications existed for her. 
She entertained working people in their working clothes 
in her house and at her table with die same politeness 
and consideration as if they had been dukes or princes. 
Many workers of all countries enjoyed her hospitality and 
I am convinced that not one of them ever dreamt that 
the woman who received them with such homely and 
sincere cordiality descended in the female line from the 
family of the Dukes of Argyll and that her brother was 
a minister of the King of Prussia. That did not worry 
Mrs. Marx; she had given up everything to follow her 
Karl and never, not even in times of dire need, was she 
sorry she had done so. 

She had a clear and brilliant mind. Her letters to her 
friends, written without constraint or effort, are masterly 
achievements of vigorous and original thinking. It was a 
treat to get a letter from Mrs. Marx. Johann Philipp 
Becker published several of her letters. Heine, a pitiless 
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•o her sense of order, her economy and skill that the 
Marx family were at least never short of the bare essen¬ 
tials. There was nothing she could not do: she cooked, 
kept the house, dressed the children, cut clothes for 
them and sewed them with Mrs. Marx. She was house¬ 
keeper and major domo at the same time: she ran the 
whole house. The children loved her like a mother and 
her maternal feelings towards them gave her a mothers 
authority. Mrs. Marx considered her as her bosom friend 
and Marx fostered a particular friendship towards her; 
he played chess with her and often enough lost to her. 

Helene loved the Marx family blindly: anything they 
did was good in her eyes and could not be otherwise; 
whoever criticized Marx had to deal with her. She ex¬ 
tended her motherly protection to everyone who was 
admitted to intimacy with the Marxes. It was as though 
she had adopted all of the Marx family. She outlived 
Marx and his wife and transferred her care to Engels's 
household. She had known him since she was a girl and 
extended to him the attachment she had for the Marx 
family. 

Engels was, so to speak, a member of the Marx 
family. Marx's daughters called him their second father. 
He was Marx's alter ego. For a long time the two names 
were never separated in Germany and they will be for 
ever united in history. 

Marx and Engels were the personification in our time 
of the ideal of friendship portrayed by the poets of an¬ 
tiquity. From their youth they developed together and 
parallel to each other, lived in intimate fellowship of 
ideas and feelings and shared the same revolutionary 
agitation; as long as they could live together they worked 
in common. Had events not parted them for about twenty 
years they would probably have worked together their 
whole life. But after the defeat of the 1848 Revolution 
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Engels had to go to Manchester, while Marx was <>!>lir. I 
to remain in London. Even so, they continued Un i* 
common intellectual life by writing to each other alm<. i 
daily, giving their views on political and scientific cvmU 
and their work. As soon as Engels was able to free him 
self from his work he hurried from Manchester to I.. >n 
don, where he set up his home only ten minutes aw n 
from his dear Marx. From 1870 to the death of hu 
friend not a day went by but the two men saw ca« h 
other, sometimes at one’s house, sometimes at the oil in 

It was a day of rejoicing for the Marxes when Eng< In 
informed them that he was coming from Manchester. I In 
pending visit was spoken of long beforehand, and on dm 
day of his arrival Marx was so impatient that he could 
not work. The two friends spent the whole night smok 
ing and drinking together and talking over all that Inn I 
happened since their last meeting. 

Marx appreciated Engels’ opinion more than am 
body else’s, for Engels was the man he considered 
capable of being his collaborator. For him Engels w;r. 
a whole audience. No effort could have been too greal 
for Marx to convince Engels and win him over to In . 
ideas. For instance, I have seen him read whole volume , 
over and over to find the fact he needed to change 
Engels’ opinion on some secondary point that I do noi 
remember concerning the political and religious wars ol 
the Albigenses. It was a triumph for Marx to bring 
Engels round to his opinion. 

Marx was proud of Engels. He took pleasure in enu 
merating to me all his moral and intellectual qualities. 
He once specially made the journey to Manchester with 
me to introduce me to him. He admired the versatility of 
his knowledge and was alarmed at the slightest thing 
that could befall him. ‘1 always tremble,” he said to me, 
“for fear he should meet with an accident at the chase. 
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I In is so impetuous; he goes galloping over the fields 
with slackened reins, not shying at any obstacle.” 

Marx was as good a friend as he was a loving hus¬ 
band and father. In his wife and daughters, Helene and 
In gels, he found worthy objects of love for a man such 
an he was. 


3 

Having started as leader of the radical bourgeoisie, 
Marx found himself deserted as soon as his opposition 
became too resolute and looked upon as an enemy as 
Noon as he became a Socialist. He was baited and ex¬ 
pelled from Germany after being decried and calumni¬ 
ated, and then there was a conspiracy of silence against 
him and his work. The Eighteenth Brumaire , which 
proves that Marx was the only historian and politician 
of 1848 who understood and disclosed the real nature 
of the causes and results of the coup d'etat of December 
2, 1851, was completely ignored. In spite of the actuality 
of the work not a single bourgeois newspaper even men¬ 
tioned it. 

The Poverty of Philosophy , an answer to the Philos¬ 
ophy of Poverty , and A Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy were likewise ignored. The First Inter¬ 
national and the first book of Capital broke this conspir¬ 
acy of silence after it had lasted fifteen years. Marx 
could no longer be ignored: the International developed 
and filled the world with the glory of its achievements. 
Although Marx kept in the background and let others 
act it was soon discovered who the man behind the 
scenes was. 

The Social-Democratic Party was founded in Germany 
and became a power that Bismarck courted before he 
attacked it. Schweitzer, a follower of Lassalle, published 
a series of articles, which Marx highly praised, to bring 
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Capital to the knowledge of the working public. On » 
motion by Johann Philipp Becker the Congress ol I In 
International adopted a resolution directing the attention 
of Socialists in all countries to Capital as to the “Bibl< <>l 
the working class.” 2 

After the rising on March 18, 1871, in which peo|>l< 
tried to see the work of the International, and after tin- 
defeat of the Commune, which the General Council ol 
the First International took it upon itself to defend 
against the rage of the bourgeois press in all countrir 
Marx’s name became known to the whole world. He wm. 
acknowledged as the greatest theoretician of scientific 
socialism and the organizer of the first international 
working-class movement. 

Capital became the manual of socialists in all conn 
tries. All socialist and working-class papers spread its 
scientific theories. During a big strike which broke on I 
in New York extracts from Capital were published in the 
form of leaflets to inspire the workers to endurance and 
show them how justified their claims were. 

Capital was translated into the main European lan 
guages—Russian, French and English, and extracts were 
published in German, Italian, French, Spanish and Dutch. 
Every time attempts were made by opponents in Europe 
or America to refute its theories, the economists immedi¬ 
ately got a socialist reply which closed their mouths. 
Capital is really today what it was called by the Congress 
of the international— the Bible of the working class. 

The share Marx had to take in the international so¬ 
cialist movement took time from his scientific activity. 
The death of his wife and that of his eldest daughter, 
Mrs. Longuet, also had an adverse effect upon it. 

2 This resolution was adopted by the Brussels Congress of 
the First International in September 1868.—Ed. 
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Marx’s love for his wife was profound and intimate. 
Her beauty had been his pride and his joy, her gentle- 
mss and devotedness had lightened for him the hard¬ 
ships necessarily resulting from his eventful life as a 
t evolutionary Socialist. The disease which led to the 
death of Jenny Marx also shortened the life of her hus¬ 
band. During her long and painful illness Marx, ex¬ 
hausted by sleeplessness and lack of exercise and fresh 
air and morally weary, contracted the pneumonia which 
was to snatch him away. 

On December 2, 1881, Mrs. Marx died as she had 
lived, a communist and a materialist. Death had no 
terrors for her. When she felt her end approach she 
exclaimed: “Karl, my strength is ebbing!” Those were her 
last intelligible words. 

She was buried in Highgate Cemetery, in unconse- 
rrated ground, on December 5. Conforming to the habits 
of her life and Marx’s, all care was taken to avoid her 
funeral being made a public one and only a few close 
friends accompanied her to her last resting-place. Marx’s 
old friend Engels delivered the address over her grave. 

After the death of his wife, Marx’s life was a succes¬ 
sion of physical and moral sufferings which he bore with 
great fortitude. They were aggravated by the sudden 
death of his eldest daughter, Mrs. Longuet, a year later. 
He was broken, never to recover. 

He died at his desk on March 14, 1883, at the age 
of sixty-four. 


First published in Die Neue Zeit, Vol. 1, 1890-91. Translated 
from the German, 
































JENNY MARX TO JOSEPH WEYDEMEYEIl 

London , May 20, 18. r ><) 


Dear Herr Weydemeyer, 

It will soon be a year since I was given such friendly 
and cordial hospitality by you and your dear wife, since 
I felt so comfortably at home in your house. All that timr 
I have not given you a sign of life: I was silent when, 
your wife wrote me such a friendly letter and did no! 
even break that silence when we received the news of 
the birth of your child. My silence has often oppressed 
me, but most of the time I was unable to write and 
even today I find it hard, very hard. 

Circumstances, however, force me to take up my pen. 
I beg you to send us as soon as possible any money that 
has been or will be received from the Revue. 1 We need 
it very, very much. Certainly nobody can reproach us 
with ever having made much case of the sacrifices we 
have been making and bearing for years, the public has 
never or almost never been informed of our circum¬ 
stances; my husband is very sensitive in such matters 
and he would rather sacrifice his last than resort to 
democratic begging like officially recognized “great 
men.” But he could have expected active and energetic 
support for his Revue from his friends, particularly those 
in Cologne. He could have expected such support first 
of all from where his sacrifices for Rheinische Zeitung 
were known. But instead of that the business has been 

1 Neue Rheinische Zeitung. Politisch-dkonomische Revue . 
- Ed. 
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completely ruined by negligent and disorderly manage¬ 
ment, and one cannot say whether the delays of the 
bookseller or of the business managers or acquaintances 
In Cologne or the attitude of the Democrats on the 
whole were the most ruinous. 

Here my husband is almost overwhelmed with the 
I ml try worries of life in so revolting a form that it has 
taken all his energy, all his calm, clear, quiet sense of 
ilignity to maintain him in that daily, hourly struggle. 
You know, dear Herr Weydemeyer, the sacrifices my 
husband has made for the paper. He put thousands in 
rush into it, he took over proprietorship, talked into it by 
worthy Democrats who would otherwise have had to 
answer for the debts themselves, at a time when there 
was little prospect of success. To save the paper’s politi¬ 
cal honor and the civic honor of his Cologne acquaint¬ 
ances he took upon himself the whole responsibility; he 
sacrificed his printing-press, he sacrificed all income, and 
before he left he even borrowed 300 thalers to pay the 
rent of the newly hired premises and the outstanding 
salaries of the editors, etc. And he was to be turned out 
by force. You know that we kept nothing for ourselves. 
I went to Frankfurt to pawn my silver—the last that we 
had—and I had my furniture in Cologne sold because I 
was in peril of having my linen and everything seques¬ 
trated. At the beginning of the unhappy period of the 
counter-revolution my husband went to Paris and I 
followed him with my three children. Hardly had he 
settled down in Paris when he was expelled and even 
my children and I were refused permission to reside 
there any longer. I followed him again across the sea. A 
month later our fourth child was born. You have to 
know London and conditions here to understand what 
it means to have three children and give birth to a 
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fourth. For rent alone we had to pay 42 thalers a nmnll, 
We were able to cope with this out of money which «, 
received, but our meager resources were exhausted wh. „ 
the Revue was published. Contrary to the agreemenl, 
were not paid, and later only in small sums, so tha( om 
situation here was most alarming. 

I shall describe to you just one day of that life, ex 
actly as it was, and you will see that few emigrant 
perhaps, have gone through anything like it. As wet 
nurses here are too expensive I decided to feed my child 
myself in spite of continual terrible pains in the breast and 
back But the poor little angel drank in so much worry 
and hushed-up anxiety that he was always poorly and 
suffered horribly day and night. Since he came into the 
world he has not slept a single night, two or three hours 
at the most and that rarely. Recently he has had violent 
convulsions, too, and has always been between life and 
death. In his pain he sucked so hard that my breast was 
chafed and the skin cracked and the blood often poured 
into his trembling little mouth. I was sitting with him 
like that one day when our housekeeper came in. Wc 
had paid her 250 thalers during the winter and had an 
agreement to give the money in the future not to her but 
to her landlord, who had a bailiff’s warrant against her. 
She denied the agreement and demanded five pounds 
that we still owed her. As we did not have the money 
at the time (Naut’s letter did not arrive until later) two 
bailiffs came and sequestrated all my few possessions- 
linen, beds, clothes-everything, even my poor child’s 
cradle and the best toys of my daughters, who stood 
there weeping bitterly. They threatened to take every¬ 
thing away in two hours. I would then have had to lie 
on the bare floor with my freezing children and my bad 
breast. Our friend Schramm hurried to town to get help 
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fur iis. He got into a cab, but the horses bolted and he 
jumped out and was brought bleeding back to the house, 
where I was wailing with my poor shivering children. 

We had to leave the house the next day. It was cold, 
iiiiny and dull. My husband looked for accommodation 
I or us. When he mentioned the four children nobody 
would take us in. Finally a friend helped us, we paid our 
lent and I hastily sold all my beds to pay the chemist, 
I lie baker, the butcher and the milkman who, alarmed at 
die sight of the sequestration, suddenly besieged me with 
I heir bills. The beds which we had sold were taken out 
and put on a cart. What was happening? It was well after 
sunset. We were contravening English law. The landlord 
rushed up to us with two constables, maintaining that 
diere might be some of his belongings among the things, 
and that we wanted to make away abroad. In less than 
live minutes there were two or three hundred persons 
loitering around our door—the whole Chelsea mob. The 
beds were brought in again—they could not be delivered 
to the buyer until after sunrise next day. When we had 
sold all our possessions we were in a position to pay 
what we owed to the last farthing. I went with my little 
darlings to the two small rooms we are now occupying 
in the German Hotel, 1, Leicester St., Leicester Square. 
There for £5 a week we were given a human reception. 

Forgive me, dear friend, for being so long and wordy 
in describing a single day of our life here. It is indis¬ 
creet, I know, but my heart is bursting this evening, and 
I must at least once unload it to my oldest, best and 
truest friend. Do not think that these paltry worries have 
bowed me down: I know only too well that our struggle 
is not an isolated one and that I, in particular, am one of 
the chosen, happy, favored ones, for my dear husband, 
the prop of my life, is still at my side. What really tor- 
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tures my very soul and makes my heart bleed is that l»«. 
had to suffer so much from paltry things, that so lit I In 
could be done to help him, and that he who willingly 
and gladly helped so many others was so helpless him 
self. But do not think, dear Herr Weydemeyer, that u* 
make demands on anybody. The only thing that my lm 
band could have asked of those to whom he gave hi, 
ideas, his encouragement and his support was to show 
more energy in business and more support for his Rcvn< 

I am proud and bold to make that assertion. That litth 
was his due. I do not think that would have been un 
fair to anybody. That is what grieves me. But my hu.% 
band is of a different opinion. Never, not even in the 
most frightful moments, did he lose his confidence in the 
future or even his cheery humor, and he was satisfied 
when he saw me cheerful and our loving children cud¬ 
dling close to their dear mother. He does not know, 
dear Herr Weydemeyer, that I have written to you in 
such detail about our situation. That is why I ask you 
not to refer to these lines. All he knows is that I have 
asked you in his name to hasten as much as you can the 
collection and sending of our money. 

Farewell, dear friend. Give your wife my most af¬ 
fectionate remembrances and kiss your little angel for 
a mother who has shed many a tear over her baby. Our 
three eldest children are doing splendidly for all that, 
for all that. The girls are pretty, healthy, cheerful and 
good, and our chubby little boy is full of good humor 
and the most amusing notions. The little goblin sings the 
whole day long with astonishing feeling in a thunderous 
voice. The house shakes when he rings out in a fearful 
voice the words of Freiligrath’s Marseillaise: 

Come, June, and bring us noble feats! 

To deeds of fame our heart aspires. 
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Perhaps it is the historic destiny of that month, as of 
:Tpredecessors- ,o open the giganne smuggle u, 
■Ich we shall all join hands again. Farewell! 


“fcST 

the German according to the text j 

with a photocopy of the manuscript. 














KARL MARX 

Eleanor Marx-Aveling 
(A Few Stray Notes) 

lec^oftTf^r^ mG t0 SGnd them some 

lecbons of my father. They could not well have ask-,1 
me for anything more difficult. But Austrian men •„„l 

JS&J Ma f S °/ Pl ! ndid a £ght for Ae cau se lui 

nav to * f V 1Ve r “ W ° rked ’ that one cannot say 
nay to them. And so I will even try to send them a few 

tray, disjointed notes about my father 

from S S'- ^ be “ *° Id about KarI Man. 

nn T1 millions (in pounds sterling, of course 

no smaller corn would do), to that of his having been 
subventioned by Bismarck, whom he is supposed to have 

TblSi rA m fT e ’ W " er ’ '““ beI,din g. unapproach- 
able man, a sort of Jupiter Tonans, ever hurling thunder 

never known to smile, sitting aloof and alone in Olympus’ 

breathed nfa ° * e . cheeriest > gayest soul tliaHever 
eathed, of a man brimming over with humor and good 

STS JJSJT? ,au f was **'“« 

! oi the kindliest, gentlest, most sympathetic of com 

KZ;: , a ,r di " g s 

In his home life, as in his intercourse with friends 

z d z n K:;\r e **** 0 „ e 

h/ A a a ^ arxs main characteristics were his un¬ 
kind" C d ’ Ulm ° r and his unlimited sympathy His 
kindness and patience were really sublime. TfesfLe" 
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Irmpered man would have often been driven frantic 
l»y (lie constant interruptions, the continual demands 
1 nude upon him by all sorts of people. That a refugee 
n! the Commune—a most unmitigated old bore, by the 
way—who had kept Marx three mortal hours, when at 
last told that time was pressing, and much work still 
had to be done, should reply “Mon cher Marx , je vous 
excuse” is characteristic of Marx's courtesy and kind¬ 
ness. 

As to this old bore, so to any man or woman whom 
he believed honest (and he gave of his precious time to 
not a few who sadly abused his generosity), Marx was 
always the most friendly and kindly of men. His power 
of “drawing out" people, of making them feel that he 
was interested in what interested them was marvellous. 
I have heard men of the most diverse callings and posi¬ 
tions speak of his peculiar capacity for understanding 
them and their affairs. When he thought anyone really 
in earnest his patience was unlimited. No question was 
too trivial for him to answer, no argument too childish 
for serious discussion. His time and his vast learning 
were always at the service of any man or woman who 
seemed anxious to learn. 

o « o 

But it was in his intercourse with children that Marx 
was perhaps most charming. Surely never did children 
have a more delightful playfellow. My earliest recollec¬ 
tion of him is when I was about three years old, and 
“Mohr" (the old home name will slip out) was carrying 
me on his shoulder round our small garden in Grafton 
Terrace, and putting convolvulus flowers in my brown 
curls. Mohr was admittedly a splendid horse. In earlier 
days—I cannot remember them, but have heard tell of 
them—my sisters and little brother—whose death just 
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W^",; 'S' “™ At home we all 

au niciaiames. (Readers of Capital will know wh n 
kand at giving them Man, , < 

ahnost official, name by which Man wasedW „of’ T' 

y US, but by all the more intimate friends Rut I ' 
also our » / . . „ Alienas. JBut ne was 

Charley!) and “OldlvPlSr 1 presume a corruption of 
a series of 

^"SdMr^ v ^ r r te “ s ^ 

P er °r of ^ 

'»?<*«**■ ^ Won Twis“w- 

to the^mX of CW- ed 'd an f d " 9 , U ° 9U,> - Success ” 

twerg AlbSc? fwJ SV? * J ° ng time Ae “Ce- 

they stood the ''driXm„d°afe XXsXlb ' BU * 
murmur, for the sake of the stories Karl would™!! them 
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»* ii reward for their virtue. And so many and many 
<i year later Marx told stories to his children. To my 
Isiers—I was then too small—he told tales as they went 
lor walks, and these tales were measured by miles not 
«Impters. “Tell us another mile,” was the cry of the two 
girls. For my part, of the many wonderful tales Mohr 
fold me, the most wonderful, the most delightful one, 
was “Hans Rockle.” It went on for months and months; 
ll was a whole series of stories. The pity no one was there 
lo write down these tales so full of poetry, of wit, of 
I minor! Hans Rockle himself was a Hoffmann-like ma¬ 
gician, who kept a toyshop, and who was always “hard 
up.” His shop was full of the most wonderful things—of 
wooden men and women, giants and dwarfs, kings and 
queens, workmen and masters, animals and birds as 
numerous as Noah got into the Ark, tables and chairs, 
carriages, boxes of all sorts and sizes. And though he 
was a magician, Hans could never meet his obligations 
either to the devil or the butcher, and was therefore— 
much against the grain—constantly obliged to sell his 
toys to the devil. These then went through wonderful 
adventures—always ending in a return to Hans Rockle’s 
shop. Some of these adventures were as grim, as terrible, 
as any of Hoffmanns; some were comic; all were told 
with inexhaustible verve, wit and humor. 

And Mohr would also read to his children. Thus to 
me, as to my sisters before me, he read the whole of 
Homer, the whole Niebelungen Lied, Gudrun, Don 
Quixote, the Arabian Nights , etc. As to Shakespeare he 
was the Bible of our house, seldom out of our hands or 
mouths. By the time I was six I knew scene upon scene 
of Shakespeare by heart. 

On my sixth birthday Mohr presented me with my 
first novel—the immortal Peter Simple. This was followed 
by a whole course of Marryat and Cooper. And my 
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father actually read every one of the tales as I read ili.-m 
and gravely discussed them with his little girl. And wl.-„ 
that little girl, fired by Marryat’s tales of the sea <1, 
dared she would become a “Post-Captain” (whal. v<, 
that may be) and consulted her father as to whether li 
would not be possible for her “to dress up as a boy” and 
run away to join a man-of-war” he assured her In- 
thought it might very well be done, only they must sa\ 
nothing about it to anyone until all plans were well m i 
tured. Before these plans could be matured, howev. ,. 
the Scott mania had set in, and the little girl heard to li.. 
horror that she herself partly belonged to the detested 
clan of Campbell. Then came plots for rousing the High 
lands, and for reviving “the forty-five.” I should add that 
Scott was an author to whom Marx again and again re 
turned, whom he admired and knew as well as he did 
Balzac and Fielding. And while he talked about these 
and many other books he would, all unconscious though 
she was of it, show his little girl where to look for all 
that was finest and best in the works, teach her-though 
she never thought she was being taught, to that she 
would have objected-to try and think, to try and under¬ 
stand for herself. 

And in the same way this “bitter” and “embittered” 
man would talk “politics” and “religion” with the little 
girl. How well I remember, when I was perhaps some 
five or six years old, feeling certain religious qualms and 
(we had been to a Roman Catholic Church to hear the 
beautiful music) confiding them, of course, to Mohr, and 
how he quietly made everything clear and straight, so 
that from that hour to this no doubt could ever cross 
my mind again. And how I remember his telling me the 
story-1 do not think it could ever have been so told 
before or smee-of the carpenter whom the rich men 
killed, and many and many a time saying, “After all we 
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run forgive Christianity much, because it taught us the 
worship of the child/' 

And Marx could himself have said “suffer little chil¬ 
dren to come unto me” for wherever he went there chil¬ 
dren somehow would turn up also. If he sat on the Heath 
u( Hampstead—a large open space in the north of Lon¬ 
don, near our old home—if he rested on a seat in one of 
the parks, a flock of children would soon be gathered 
round him on the most friendly and intimate terms with 
I he big man wdth the long hair and beard, and the good 
brown eyes. Perfectly strange children would thus come 
about him, would stop him in the street. . . . Once, I 
remember, a small schoolboy of about ten, quite un¬ 
ceremoniously stopping the dreaded “chief of the Inter¬ 
national” in Maitland Park and asking him to “swop 
knives.” After a litde necessary explanation that “swop” 
was schoolboy for “exchange,” the two knives were pro¬ 
duced and compared. The boy's had only one blade; the 
man’s had two, but these were undeniably blunt. After 
much discussion a bargain was struck, and the knives 
exchanged, the terrible “chief of the International” add¬ 
ing a penny in consideration of the bluntness of his 
blades. 

How I remember, too, the infinite patience and sweet¬ 
ness with which, the American war and Blue Books hav¬ 
ing for the time ousted Marryat and Scott, he would 
answer every question, and never complain of an inter¬ 
ruption. Yet it must have been no small nuisance to have 
a small child chattering while he was working at his 
great book. But the child was never allowed to think 
she was in the way. At this time too, I remember, I felt 
absolutely convinced that Abraham Lincoln badly needed 
my advice as to the war, and long letters would I indite 
to him, all of which Mohr, of course, had to read and 
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post. Long long years after he showed me those cliiMi I* 
letters tliat he had kept because they had amused him 

And so through the years of childhood and girl 1..1 

Mohr was an ideal friend. At home we were all j-n*"1 
comrades, and he always the kindest and best humon *1 
Even through the years of suffering when he was In 
constant pain, suffering from carbuncles, even to llm 
end. . . . 

# * o 

I have jotted down these few disjointed memorir 
but even these would be quite incomplete if I did not 
add a word about my mother. It is no exaggeration to 
say that Karl Marx could never have been what he w as 
without Jenny von Westphalen. Never were the lives <>! 
two people—both remarkable—so at one, so complemcn 
tary one of the other. Of extraordinary beauty—a beauty 
in which he took pleasure and pride to the end, and that 
had wrung admiration from men like Heine and Her 
wegh and Lassalle—of intellect and wit as brilliant as 
her beauty, Jenny von Westphalen was a woman in a 
million. As little boy and girl Jenny and Karl played 
together; as youth and maiden—he but seventeen, she 
twenty-one,—they were betrothed, and as Jacob for 
Rachel he served for her seven years before they were 
wed. Then through all the following years of storm and 
stress, of exile, bitter poverty, calumny, stern struggle 
and strenuous battle, these two, with their faithful and 
trusty friend, Helene Demuth, faced the world, never 
flinching, never shrinking, always at the post of duty and 
of danger. Truly he could say of her in Brownings 
words: 

Therefore she is immortally my bride, 

Chance cannot change my love nor time impair. 
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And I sometimes think that almost as strong a bond 
between them as their devotion to the cause of the 
workers was their immense sense of humor. Assuredly 
two people never enjoyed a joke more than these two. 
Again and again—especially if the occasion were one de¬ 
manding decorum and sedateness, have I seen them 
laugh till tears ran down their cheeks, and even those 
Inclined to be shocked at such awful levity could not 
(boose but laugh with them. And how often have I 
seen them not daring to look at one another, each know¬ 
ing that once a glance was exchanged uncontrollable 
laughter would result. To see these two with eyes fixed 
on anything but one another, for all the world like two 
school children, suffocating with suppressed laughter that 
at last despite all efforts would well forth, is a memory I 
would not barter for all the millions I am sometimes 
credited with having inherited. Yes, in spite of all the 
suffering, the struggles, the disappointments, they were 
a merry pair, and the embittered Jupiter Tonans a fig¬ 
ment of bourgeois imagination. And if in the years of 
struggle there were many disillusions, if they met with 
strange ingratitude, they had what is given to few—true 
friends. Where the name of Marx is known there too is 
known that of Frederick Engels. And those who knew 
Marx in his home remember also the name of as noble a 
woman as ever lived, the honored name of Helene 
Demuth. 

To those who are students of human nature it will not 
seem strange that this man, who was such a fighter, 
should at the same time be the kindliest and gentlest of 
men. They will understand that he could hate so fiercely 
only because he could love so profoundly; that if his 
trenchant pen could as surely imprison a soul in hell as 
Dante himself it was because he was so true and tender; 
that if his sarcastic humor could bite like a corrosive 
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acid, that same humor could be as balm to iho • Im 
trouble and afflicted. 

My mother died in the December of 1881. 
months later he who had never been divided from l»«« 
in life had joined her in death. After life's fitful Im » 
they sleep well. If she was an ideal woman, lie \v« II 
he “was a man, take him for all in all, we shall not look 
upon his like again.” 


Printed from the manuscript 


Written in English 


CONFESSION 


Your favorite virtue: Simplicity 

Your favorite virtue in man: Strength 

Your favorite virtue in woman: Weakness 

Your chief characteristic: Singleness of purpose 

Your idea of happiness: To fight 

Your idea of misery: Submission 

The vice you excuse most: Gullibility 

The vice you detest most: Servility 

Your aversion: Martin Tupper 

Favorite occupation: Bookworming 

Favorite poet: Shakespeare , Aeschylus , Goethe 

Favorite prose-writer: Diderot 

Favorite hero: Spartacus, Kepler 

Favorite heroine: Gretchen 

Favorite flower: Daphne 

Favorite color: Red 

Favorite name: LauraJenny 

Favorite dish: Fish 

Favorite maxim: Nihil humani a me alienum puto 
Favorite motto: De omnibus dubitandum 
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KARL MARX’S FUNERAL 

Frederick Engels 

On Saturday, March 17, Marx was laid to rest in 
Highgate Cemetery, in the same grave in which his wilr 
had been buried fifteen months earlier. 

At the graveside G. Lemke laid two wreaths willi ml 
ribbons on the coffin in the name of the editorial bo;ml 
and dispatching service of Sozialdemokrat and in 11 w 
name of the London Workers• Educational Society. 

Frederick Engels then made the following speech in 
English: 

“On the 14th of March, at a quarter to three in l hr 
afternoon, the greatest living thinker ceased to think. 
He had been left alone for scarcely two minutes, and 
when we came back we found him in his armchair, 
peacefully gone to sleep—but forever. 

“An immeasurable loss has been sustained both by 
the militant proletariat of Europe and America, and by 
historical science, in the death of this man. The gap that 
has been left by the departure of this mighty spirit will 
soon enough make itself felt. 

“Just as Darwin discovered the law of development 
of organic nature, so Marx discovered the law of develop¬ 
ment of human history: the simple fact, hitherto con¬ 
cealed by an overgrowth of ideology, that mankind must 
first of all eat, drink, have shelter and clothing, before it 
can pursue politics, science, art, religion, etc.; that there¬ 
fore the production of the immediate material means of 
subsistence and consequently the degree of economic 
development attained by a given epoch form the foun- 
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(Ution upon which the state institutions, the legal con¬ 
ceptions, art, and even the ideas on religion, of the 
people concerned have been evolved, and in the light 
of which they must, therefore, be explained, instead of 
vice versa, as had hitherto been the case. 

“But that is not all. Marx also discovered the special 
law of motion governing the present-day capitalist mode 
of production and the bourgeois society that this mode 
of production has created. The discovery of surplus 
value suddenly threw light on the problem, in trying 
to solve which all previous investigations, of both bour¬ 
geois economists and socialist critics, had been groping 
in the dark. 

“Two such discoveries would be enough for one life¬ 
time. Happy the man to whom it is granted to make 
even one such discovery. But in every single field which 
Marx investigated—and he investigated very many fields, 
none of them superficially-in every field, even in that 
of mathematics, he made independent discoveries. 

“Such was the man of science. But this was not even 
half the man. Science was for Marx a historically dy¬ 
namic, revolutionary force. However great the joy with 
which he welcomed a new discovery in some theoretical 
science whose practical application perhaps it was as yet 
quite impossible to envisage, he experienced quite an¬ 
other kind of joy when the discovery involved immedi¬ 
ate revolutionary changes in industry and in historical 
development in general. For example, he followed 
closely the development of the discoveries made in the 
field of electricity and recently those of Marcel Deprez. 

“For Marx was before all else a revolutionist. His 
real mission in life was to contribute, in one way or an¬ 
other, to the overthrow of capitalist society and of the 
state institutions which it brought into being, to contri¬ 
bute to the liberation of the modem proletariat, which 
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he was the first to make conscious of its own poMii,,,, 
and its needs, conscious of the conditions of its i 
pation. Fighting was his element. And he fought will. . 
passion, a tenacity and a success such as few could n\ .,l 
His work on the first Rheinische Zeitung (181°) iL 

(1844) ’ Deutsche - Briisseler Z 
(1 o47), the Neue Rheinische Zeitung (1848-49) the AVu 
York Tribune (1852-61), and in addition to these a lu.u 
o militant pamphlets, work in organizations in Pair. 
Brussels and London, and finally, crowning all, the 1... 
mation of the great International Working Men’s Asm. 
ciation—this was indeed an achievement of which its 
founder might well have been proud even if he had 
done nothing else. 

And, consequently, Marx was the best hated an. I 
most calumniated man of his time. Governments, boll, 
absolutist and republican, deported him from their te. 
ritones. Bourgeois, whether conservative or ultra-demo 
crabc vied with one another in heaping slanders upon 
him. All this he brushed aside as though it were cobweb, 
ignoring it, answering only when extreme necessity com- 
pe ed him. And he died beloved, revered and mourned 
by millions of revolutionary fellow-workers-from the 
names of Siberia to California, in all parts of Europe and 
America—and I ma ke bold to say that though he may 

enemy ad ° PP ° nentS he had har< % one personal 

“His name will endure through the ages, and so also 
will his work I 


1844 V< G T an new ?P a P er which appeared in Paris 
i?H' ? d w the lnfluence of Marx, who took part in the 

£3 SLS^S""* 1844> * began t0 develop a com - 


AFTERWORD 


When this book was published in 1961 the author 
hoped that it might help to restore a proper understand¬ 
ing of Marx’s philosophy. This was considered as being 
of special importance for the English-speaking public 
who had had little opportunity to read Marx’s philosophi¬ 
cal writings in English translation. The many printings 
issued since 1961 are evidence that to some extent the 
book has fulfilled the author’s hopes. 

There have in the interim been many other important 
factors which, in turn, have tended to increase the in¬ 
terest in Marx’s ideas. The most notable of these, in my 
opinion, are the increasing significance of humanist 
thought within Christian thinking on the one hand, and 
that within Marxist socialist thinking on the other. As to 
the new importance of humanism within the Roman 
Catholic Church, one need only mention the names of such 
men as Pope John XXIII, Teilhard de Chardin, and of the¬ 
ologians such as Karl Rahner and Hans Kiing; in the 
Protestant Church we should mention theologians such 
as Paul Tillich and Albert Schweitzer. 

At the other end of the philosophical spectrum there 
is evidence of a new humanism among Marxist thinkers, 
especially among the Marxist philosophers in Yugoslavia, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia, but also in Western Europe 
and America. Names such as those of Georg Lukacs, 
Adam Schaff, Veljko Korac, Ernst Bloch, and many others 
give expression to this rise of socialist humanism. 1 

1 For an expression of thirty-six humanists, mostly Marx¬ 
ists, and some non-Marxists, see Socialist Humanism , an inter¬ 
national symposium edited by Erich Fromm (New York: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1965). 
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do nnX e ? e act , that Christian and Mancist Hunk,, , 
o not share identical views-there are sharp differ,,,,, . 

between the two groups-it is perfectly clear that (l„„ 

is a common core of thought and feeling that unites tl„„, 

t“ m - ^ n0t the pIaCC t0 discuss tlle nature ,,f 

and feeZcr T *5 537 ^ * is a s y stem of though. 

dlnffv f UP ° n man ’ hiS g f0Wth ’ integrity 

dignity, freedom; upon man as an end in himself, and 

as a means toward anything; upon his capacity to |„ 

histo^ d 7 " r i ndiVidual but as a P-ticT P ant i„ 
history; and upon the fact that every man carries within 
himself all of humanity. 

tho tr m r g tl n gr f at humanists of the past were Buddha 
, He ??n W Pr °P hets > J esus Christ, Socrates, the philoso- 

down tn C ^ naiS Tx C6 ’ and thOSC ° f the Enli ghtenm,n. 

tion of 1 ^ &n \ M r- ^ “ ™ b roken tradi- 

tion of humanism which reaches back some 2500 years 

and which is now growing in the most divergent fields of 
thought, mostly in those of Christianity and Marxism 
but also among thinkers who belong to neither camn 
such as Bertrand Russell, Camus, andEinsSn P ’ 

ow can one explain this renaissance of humanism? 

It is a reaction to the ever-increasing threat to man This 

“ t 7 f0ld - fc* place there is theXaMo 
his spmtaal existence resulting from an industrial society 
m which man becomes increasingly alienated, a mere 

thTintercT^f^ & ^ am ° ng thin § s > subordinate to 
th, i S r the StatC and t0 economic production. In 
the second, there is the threat to his physical existence by 

an ever-mcreasing nuclear arms race. These threats have 
joked m many men and women, philosophers and the- 

sire rLhtTh d $ “ ^ 2 d6ep and P ass ionate de- 
figbt dan s er by putting the concern for man 
in the center of them thoughts and actions. 
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It is this growth of humanism that has led to the be¬ 
ginning of a dialogue between Marxists and Christian 
theologians. An increasing number of such dialogues have 
been taking place in Europe, in the United States, and 
in Mexico. But, one might ask, what have Christians and 
Marxists to talk about to each other, when their basic 
beliefs, especially in relation to God and salvation, are 
so contradictory? The answer lies in two factors. First 
of all, the participants in such dialogues approach each 
other in a humanist spirit, that is to say, with love and 
respect; and without fanaticism. Secondly, while the par¬ 
ticipants by no means tend to minimize their differences, 
they are also convinced that in addition to their different 
concepts there is still another dimension—the human re¬ 
ality which paradoxically in its fullness is itself inexpressi¬ 
ble, although it can be expressed to a limited degree in 
different and even contradictory concepts. 

I hope that this book, which contains Marx’s concept 
of man, will continue to help toward an understanding 
of Marx and thus serve as a corrective to the distortion 
and corruption of his ideas by “anti-Marxists” and by 
many who call themselves Marxists. At the same time I 
hope that it may be helpful to the liumanist renaissance 
that is taking place today, upon the success of which not 
only philosophy but also the physical survival of man 
to a large extent depends. 


Erich Fromm 





























